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RATIONALE 



Education in South Carolina and America must provide students with 
an awareness and understanding of careers being added or changed 
in the workforce due to technology. Technological changes in the ' 
workplace necessitate proper academic and vocational preparation. 

Jobs being created in the workforce will require much more than 
the simple basics of reading, writing, and arithmetic. New 
"basics" will require employees to: 

• solve various problems which do not have a standard 
solution; 

• carry out instructional processes which may be oral, 
written, diagrammatic, or a combination thereof; 

• perform mathematics-related problems requiring higher 
levels of mathematical ability with algebra and geometry 
skills as a minimum; 

• have a greater understanding of a wider scope of 
subjects ranging from the simple to the complex. 

COURSE GOALS 

The Introduction to Technologies course is designed to: 

• provide manipulative and experiential activities that 
give students insight into vocational and mid-level 
technology careers; 

• help students fully understand the importance of a 
proper high school education in preparing for a career 
or pursuing postsecondary education; 

• help students develop a greater awareness of their own 
personal skills, abilities, likes, and dislikes; 

• provide students with an opportunity to explore 
career-related topics such as job searching skills, life 
skills, making college education a reachable goal, and 
study skills; 

• allow students to examine self-esteem and the impact 
self-esteem has on self-perception; 

• develop fundamental technology skills through hands-on, 
experiential activities. 
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FOREWORD 



introduction to Technologies is a new course designed to provide 
hands-on experiences; knowledge about changes in the workplace; 
and exploration of career opportunities associated with -changes in 
the workplace. Students are given the opportunity to explore 
careers and career-related information through various activities 
such as interviews, guest speakers, and on-site visits to 
businesses and industries and local colleges as well as through 
classroom activities. 

introduction to Technologies goes further than just giving 
students an understanding of career opportunities. This course 
also covers such areas as self-esteem and the associated effect 
upon selecting a career; study skills and how to get the most out 
of high school; and ways of making a college education possible 
among others. 

introduction to Technologies is designed as a semester course to 
be taught at the ninth or tenth grade level. However, the units 
in this course can be broken apart and used as supplemental 
materials for courses already in place within the school setting. 
There is no set textbook £or this course. However, it is highly 
recommended that the book WO RKING ; Today and Tomorrow , copyright 
1987, from EMC Publishing be obtained if at all possible (See list 
of Unit I Resources for ordering information). This book can 
serve as an additional resource to the units covered in 
Introduction to Technologies. 

Since introduction to Technologies is a semester course, it is 
recommended that students enroll in a computer class for the 
other half of the school year. Knowledge of computers is a 
necessity in today's workplace because of the advancements in 
technology. By combining Introduction to Technologies and the 
development of computer skills, students will gain a greater 
understanding of the basic requirements to be successful in the 
ever changing workplace. 
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The following is a synopsis of each unit for Introduction to 
Technologies. 

Unit I — The Changing World Of Work 

Today's workplace is vastly different from that of yesterday 
and tomorrow's workplace will be different from today's. Students 
must be made aware of how and why these changes have and will 
occur and provided with an understanding of what they must do now 
to ensure themselves of a place in the workforce of tomorrow. 

Unit II — Personal Inventory 

Very often students seek employment which does not 
necessarily fit their skills and/or interests. Being happy in the 
workplace means analyzing personal skills and abilities to 
determine strengths and weaknesses and then identifying compatible 
careers . . 

Unit III — Mid-Level Technology Careers 

The impact of technology upon the workplace has created new 
careers. More often than not, theee careers fall into the 
mid-level range, those which require some postsecondary education 
but not necessarily a four-year degree. Students must be made 
aware of these careers and the fact that these careers offer 
excellent salaries and opportunities for advancement without the 
requirement of a bachelor's degree. 

Unit IV — Self-Esteem 

Self-esteem is an important factor in how people perceive 
themselves and their ability to accomplish personal goals. 
Helping students feel good about themselves and providing 
opportunities for them to make improvements will create greater 
self-confidence to seek careers which were once only part of a 
dream. 

Unit V — Job Searching Skills 

The first impression applicants often make upon prospective 
employers, is through either a letter of application or a job 
application. Personnel managers are telling educators* that 
prospective employees cannot successfully complete a job 
application. As a result, prospective employees are often 
perceived as lacking skills needed to be successful in the 
occupation for which they have applied. 




Unit VI — Life Skills 



Life skills involve more than being able to write checks and 
balance a checkbook. These skills include a basic understanding 
of housing, transportation, borrowing money, insurance, and 
employee benefits. All of these, and more, affect the amount of 
"real money" an individual will have to lead a comfortable life 
style. Comfortable lifestyle is closely related to the career 
chosen and the level of education attained. 

Unit VII — Making College Study a Reachable Goal 

Employment in the future will require formal educational 
studies beyond high school. In fact, "by the year 2000, the 
average job in the Southeast will require almost fourteen years of 
formal education" (The Southeast's 21st Challenge, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Spring, 1990). Many students, and their parents, may 
not have the means by which to finance the cost of a postsecondary 
education either on the two- or four-year level. Various options 
for financing a postsecondary education are now in existence. An 
increased awareness of these options will help students to realize 
postsecondary education is no longer just a dream, but can become 
a reality. 

Unit VIII — Entrepreneurship 

Students often dream of owning their own business. More 
often than not, they see only the glamour side of "being your own 
boss." Students are not aware of all the "hidden" details that 
mustbe taken into consideration as the owner of a business. 
Insight into the many different and often cumbersome details 
associated with owning a business may help some students realize 
ownership is not for them while others may come to just the 
opposite conclusion. 

Unit IX — Study Skills 

Students often complain about not having enough time to 
complete homework assignments, spend time with friends, and hold a 
part-time job. If students are shown how to maximize their time, 
they will realize that very often several valuable hours are 
wasted each day. By analyzing the way their time is spent, 
students will see that by adjusting their present schedules they 
will be able to accomplish more in the same amount of time. 



APPENDIX A 



Appendix A contains a list of resources which teachers can 
use to gain additional information regarding the various units in 
Introduction to Technologies. Many of these resources are located 
in the PACE office and can be checked out by teachers. This is by 
no means an exhaustive list of resources. Teachers may have other 
sources of materials they can integrate into the course. Anyone 
interested in checking out materials located in the PACE office 
can call 646-8361 ext. 2107. 

APPENDIX B 

Appendix B contains copies of handouts which must be used to 
complete many of the activities in Introduction to Technologies. 
These handouts may be used as given or may be modified by the 
teacher and/or students. Teachers are encouraged to supplement the 
handouts with other relevant material. 

APPENDIX C 

Appendix C is a compilation of articles, documents, and 
publications which will provide teachers with some background 
information about changes occurring in the workplace. These 
materials are intended to give teachers a better understanding of 
why students need to be made aware of the new and emerging careers 
in the workplace. 

Also included in Appendix C is a copy of The Guide to Area 
Business Speakers published by PACE. This guide lists area 
business professionals who are willing to address student groups 
and the topics the speakers will discuss. 
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UNIT I 

THE CHANGING WORLD OF WORK 



MAJOR CONCEPT The world of work is constantly changing due to the 
impact of technology upon the work environment. 



TOPICS 



!• jobs of the past, present, and future 

2. future employment projections 

3. impact of technology on the workplace 

4. skills needed for success in today's workforce 

5 . the impact of technology on the global workforce 

6. oral and written communications as critical skills for 
the world of work 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

At the conclusion of this unit, the student will be able to: 

1. define global economy and the international workplace; 

2. compare and contrast jobs of the past, present, and 
future ; 

3. discuss data relating to employment projections of the 
future, including, but not limited to, career 
opportunities that will decrease in availability, 
remain constant, or increase in availability; 

4. explain the role of technology in changing the 
local, national, and international workplace; 

5. use the South Carolina Occupational Information System 
(SCOIS) to obtain career-related information; 

6. define transferable skills; 

7. explain the relationship between transferable skills 
and job retention/promotion; 

8. make oral and written reports to the class. 

ACTIVITIES 

!• Have students begin a careers notebook for themselves. 
This notebook should be used to store information 
presented throughout the course. Students will be able 
to use this compilation of information during their 
high school years to help in setting goals for plans 
upon completion of high school. 

2. Have students compare and contrast projections for 
selected occupations in the local county, state, and 
nation. Provide students with handouts that summarize 
these projections. (See Resource List in APPENDIX A 
for possible sources of information^ Also, a handout 
entitled "Growth in Occupations 1988-2000" is in 
APPENDIX B.) 



3. Lead students through a discussion of the role written 
and oral communication skills play in presenting 
information to groups on the job. Explain to students 
that these skills will be developed as a part of this 
course. At various times throughout the course, 
students will be asked to make oral and/or written 
reports to class members. 

Explain how oral reports can be enhanced by use of: 
— overhead transparencies ; 
— posters ; 
— displays ; 
— handouts . 

Discuss the fact that oral reports give information in 
summary form where as written reports present more 
detailed information. Also, written reports can be 
filed and used as reference materials at a later date. 

4. Have students trace the changes that have occurred in 
the workplace over the past century. This activity can 
be enhanced by separating students into groups with 
each group selecting a topic to research. Suggested 
topics include: 

— comparison and contrast of agrarian, 
manufacturing, and service societies; 

— how the American society has changed; 

— the role of technology in causing changes in 
the American society; 

— the impact of technology upon jobs of the 
future ; 

— global economy and international workplace. 

After each group has completed its research, a group 
paper should be given to the teacher. Oral reports 
should be used to present information to the class, as 
well as having a written summary for students to 
include in their careers notebook. 
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5. Have students collect job advertisements from local 

newspapers and analyze the ads to determine what types 
of skills are required for entry into a specific 
occupation. Tell students to pay special attention to 
ads regarding industrial/engineering, allied health, 
public service, and business careers. Students should 
be encouraged to search for ads referencing two-year 
degrees. (APPENDIX B contains handouts with job ads- 
These handouts can be duplicated and given to students 
for this exercise.) However, by searching the 
newspapers, ads which highlight careers of interest to 
the students can be selected. 

Students should select one ad and write the personnel 
manager of the business/industry advertising the 
position asking for such information as: 

— specific requirements for entry into the 
occupation; 

— types of skills (communications, math, etc.) 

needed for the job; 
— opportunities for advancements ; 
— opportunities for future training/education 

offered by the company. 

Students should explain that this information is being 
sought as part of a class assignment. Students should 
summarize findings and report to the class. Also, have 
students provide a summation sheet for other students 
to place in their careers notebook. (The "Researching 
A Career" sheet can be used for this activity. See 
APPENDIX B for a copy of this activity.) 

; 
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Lead students through a discussion of the changing job 
market and the fact that employees often change careers 
which may require learning new skills. (This would be 
an excellent opportunity to have a guest speaker talk 
about retraining in the workplace and life-long 
learning. ) 

Skills learned in one context can and should be 
transferable to another context. The filmstrip series 
"Transferable Skills" can be used to help students 
understand what is meant by transferable skills. 

This series includes sections on: 

— Making School Meaningful — Transferable Skills 

— About Transferable Skills 

— Guidelines for Encouraging Transfer 

— Activities for Encouraging Transfer 

— Identifying Transferable Skills 

Using the teacher's guide, have students complete the 
activities associated with the filmstrip series. (Ihis 
series is located in the PACE office and is available 
for teachers to borrow.) Emphasize that although many 
skills seem to be taught in isolated settings, these 
aptitudes can be transferred to a different setting, 
allovring a person to apply "old" abilities in a new 
position. 
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7. Invite the guidance counselor to give the class an 
introduction to the South Carolina Occupational 
Information System ( SCOIS ) . This introduction should 
include: 

— the types of information which can be obtained 
from SCOIS; 

— when the system is available for student use ; 
— how to utilize the system to gain specific 
information related to occupational interests. 

After the presentation has been completed, assign 
students specific tasks to be completed using SCOIS, 
(SEE ACTIVITY 8) 

8. Have students begin researching careers, both common 
and not-so-common, by using the job cards located in 
APPENDIX These cards can be duplicated on heavy 
paper, laminated^ and cut apart for use in this 
activity. (There are 90 career cards so this activity 
can be repeated several times during the semester.) 
Have each student select one of the job cards and then 
research the career using the "Researching A Career" 
sheet located in APPENDIX B. Much of the information 
needed to complete the activity can be found through 
SCOIS. If possible, post these career sheets in a 
central location within the school for non-class 
members to examine . 

9. Have students interview a parent, relative, or other 
individual to gain information about his/her present 
employment. (A sample questionnaire entitled 
"Employee Interview" is included in APPENDIX B or 
students can create their cWn.) Information being 
sought might include: 

— how the job/occupation has changed in the past 
ten years; 

— new skills learned to remain employed in the 
occupation; 

— math, communication and science skills used on 
the job; 

— educational background/training . 

Have students share their findings with the class 
through reports. Written reports should be duplicated 
for students to place in their careers notebooks. 
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UNIT II 
PERSONAL INVENTORY 

MAJOR CONCEPT Personal likes, dislikes, interests, and attitudes 
play an important role in job satisfaction . 

TOPICS 

1. likes and dislikes 

2. personal attributes/aptitudes 

3 . interests 

4. attitudes and values 

5. shadowing an employee 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this unit the student will be able to: 

1. analyze a personal interest inventory; 

2. identify careers which match the student's likes, 
dislikes, and interests; 

3. select two or three careers, based on the personal 
inventory profile, and research these careers to gain 
an understanding of the careers; 

4* select one career and conduct an interview with an 
individual employed in this career; 
summarize the interview and report findings to the 
class ; 

5. identify factors wanted in a career (ex. salary, 
advancement opportunities , travel , etc. ) ; 

6. explain the difference between needs and wants; 

7. explain the meaning of aptitude; 

8. define short-, medium-, and long-range goals and 
identify types of each; 

9. explain the role of attitude in securing and keeping a 
job; 

10. shadow an employee for a day and summarize the 

experience; include such things as work schedule, job 
duties, workplace skills, etc. (OPTIONAL). 
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ACTIVITIES 

1* Students should complete a personal inventory profile 
to determine likes, dislikes, hobbies, and interests. 
Two inventories are School Interest Inventory , by 
Riverside Publications, a paper and pencil inventory 
end The Career Compass , by Meridan Publications, a 
computerized inventory. (Ordering information is 
provided in the List of Resources for Unit II.) 



2. Have students select two careers of interest and 

complete a careers profile. After the profiles have 
been completed, have students compare the profiles with 
their findings from Activity 1. If career choices do 
not match personal skills, have students look at 
alternative careers in the same cluster area. 



3. Lead students through a discussion of the term 
"comfortable lifestyle." On the blackboard, list items 
students feel are necessary to lead a comfortable 
lifestyle. Once the list has been completed, identify 
the items as actually being wants or needs. Lead 
students through a discussion of wants and needs and 
the relationship between the two. 

4. Lead students through a discussion of "job 
satisfaction." The discussion should focus on the fact 
that an excellent salary does not necessarily mean job 
satisfaction. Other factors, such as working 
conditions, amount of authority, autonomy, and 
opportunities for advancement also affect job 
satisfaction. (Have students examine their career 
profiles from Activity 4 in terms of related job 
satisfaction. ) 
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5. Lead students in a discussion of goals and goal 
setting. Define short-, medium-, and long-range goals 
and planning. Have students set goals of each type, 
(Two sources of materials for this exercise are located 
in Getting Smarter and Learn How to Learn. The related 
chapter concerning goals, goal-setting, and motivation 
from Getting Smarter can be found in APPENDIX B. See 
List of Resources for additional information on 
ordering these books.) 

6. Have students complete the activity "Into The Future.* 
This activity should help students realize the need to 
begin to prepare early to be successful in their chosen 
career. (A copy of this activity is located in 
APPENDIX B. ) 

7. If it can be arranged, have students "shadow" an 
employee for a day. This employee could be a parent, 
other relative, or friend. Some industries are 
hesitant about allowing non-employees in working areas; 
therefore, it will be necessary to get written 
permission from the industry for this exercise to be 
completed. 

Options to the full day of shadowing are: 

— have students complete this exercise for a 

portion of the working day. 
— set up a field trip to a local industry. (Before 
going on the field trip, have students determine 
what specific information they will be looking 
for while on the trip. Remind students they will 
be making presentations about the field trip, 
— have students with a part-time job in a technical 
area, make presentations regarding the types of 
skills required for their job. 

After students have completed the "shadowing" 
experience, give them the opportunity to discuss what 
transpired. Have students write a short report which 
can be duplicated for other students to put in their 
careers notebook . 
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UNIT III 
MID-LEVEL TECHNOLOGY CAREERS 



MAJOR CONCEPT The greatest percentage of new job opportunities 

will require some type of postsecondary education. 

TOPICS 

1. definition of mid-level technology 

2. skills needed in mid-level technology careers 

3. sources of training for mid-level technology careers 

4. role of technicians 

5. preparing in high school for further training related 
to mid-level technology careers 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this unit the student will be able to: 

1. define and give examples of mid-level technology 
careers; 

2. identify careers classified as mid-level technology 
careers ; 

3. select two or three mid-level technology careers and 
research each to determine the following information: 

— high school preparation; 

— post-secondary education opportunities; 

— salary ranges; 

— projections for availability of jobs; 

— working conditions ; 

— needed workplace skills; 

— type of work involved; 

4. select one mid-level technology career, conduct an 
in-depth study of the career, to include an interview, 
and report findings to the class (include information 
from objective 3 along with local employment 
opportunities, advancement opportunities, etc.); 

5. visit a local technical college and tour the various 
departments preparing students for mid-level technology 
careers ; 

6. summarize the differences in career opportunities based 
upon the level of education achieved; high school 
diploma v. two-year degree v. four-year degree); 

7. construct a bulletin board display highlighting various 
mid-level technology careers; 

8. write articles for the high school newspaper which 
detail mid-level technology careers; 

9. summarize a panel discussion of mid-level technology 
careers, specifically non-traditional careers; 

10. identify the "basic skills" needed to be successful in 
a mid-level technology career; 

11. summarize the various vocational/occupational programs 
offered at the local high school and/or career center. 
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Have students research mid-level technology careers* 
(Mid-level technology careers are careers which require 
some educational preparation beyond high school but not 
necessarily a four-year degree. Students should develop 
a list of general characteristics which describe 
mid-level technology careers . Characteristics 
described should include : 

— level of education required; 

— working relationship with peers (group v. 
individual ) ; 

— salary ranges; 

—advancement opportunities; 

— type of work; 

— basic skills needed for career competence. 

Have students identify two or three mid-level 
technology careers which interest them. Have the 
students research these careers to find such 
information as: 

— courses to be taken in high school; 

— types of postsecondary education opportunities 
which exist; 

— working conditions/duties ; 

— salary ranges . 
Most of this information can be found by using SCOIS. 
Students should summarize their findings and make a 
report to the class* (The "Researching A Career" 
Profile can be used with this exercise.) 

Have students select one of the career options from 
Activity 2 and conduct an in-depth study of the career. 
If possible, have the student interview someone 
presently employed in this career. (Before students 
conduct their interviews, have them write a brief 
description of what they perceive as skills needed for 
the career. This will be used later to compare their 
idea of the career with the actual career.) Students 
should obtain as much information, from as many 
sources, as possible. Have the students report 
findings to the class. Reports should contrast 
students' perceptions of the career with the realities 
of the career. 

Arrange a tour of a local technical college to give 
students an understanding of the educational programs 
available at the college and how these programs can 
prepare students for rewarding careers in the mid-level 
range. 



Invite a guest speaker to address the differences in 
employment opportunities based upon the level of 
education a person completes. Topics should include 
the d ierences in salary, advancement opportunities, 
and supervisory responsibilities. 

Have students construct bulletin board displays to 
highlight mid-level technology careers in the four 
cluster areas of business, health occupations, human 
services, and industrial and engineering technology. 
Suggestions of how to implement this activity are 
— break class into four groups ; 

— have each group select one of the four cluster 

areas around which to develop the display; 
— allow students an opportunity to brainstorm about 

the type(s) of information they wish to include 

in the display; 
— bring students back together as a class to 

discuss ideas ( this will give other groups an 

opportunity to provide feedback about the 

ideas selected) ; 
— have students make a list of resources 

to be used in gaining information needed to make 

the bulletin board display. 

Highlight each of the four cluster areas at different 
times during the semester. if it can be arranged, 
place the displays on bulletin boards where all 
students can see them. (The "Researching A Career" 
profiles from Unit I, Activity 8 can be used as part of 
this display. ) 

Invite several guest speakers to participate in a panel 
discussion of mid-level technology careers (Speakers 
selected should be employees in mid-level technology 
careers). Teachers" may wish to consider the following 
when inviting guest speakers: 

— invite employees , not employers, if possible; 
— invite parents or relatives of students; 
— invite employees in non-traditional male and 
female careers (ex. male secretary or female 
technician ) ; 
— ask speakers to bring information concerning 
careers: have students put this information in 
thei r careers notebooks . 

The Guide to Area Business Speakers , published by PACE, 
is an excellent source of speakers. (A copy is 
included in APPENDIX C.) 
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8, Talk with the high school newspaper advisor and discuss 
the possibility of starting a "careers corner" in the 
newspaper. (Students in Introduction to Technologies 
will write, the articles.) This column will be used to 
highlight mid-level technology careers. 

If the newspaper advisor agrees, group students and 
have each group select two careers to be highlighted. 
Each group will be responsible for deciding the type(s) 
of information to be included in the article, how the 
information will be collected, and the writing of the 
article. Set up a time line so each group will have 
ample opportunity to fully develop each article. 

9. Meet with the various vocational teachers at the local 
high school and/or career center to develop a "buddy 
system" whereby students enrolled in Introduction to 
Technologies visit the vocational courses at the high 
school/career center. While visiting in the various 
vocational courses, students enrolled in Introduction 
to Technologies should be given the opportunity to 
participate in hands-on activities in the lab setting. 

Students should be given the opportunity to experience 
hands-on activities in each the cluster areas of allied 
health, business, industrial and engineering, and 
public service . 

This activity could be conducted at different times 
during the . semester to provide students with the 
opportunity to visit a course in each of the cluster 
areas . 

10. Arrange a field trip to the local hospital. Since many 
new jobs are being created in the area of allied 
health, this trip will give students an opportunity to 
visit the various departments and learn about health 
careers in the mid-level range. Before the field trip, 
have students research health careers and develop a 
list of questions they would like to have answered 
while on the field trip. 
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UNIT IV 
SELF-ESTEEM 



MAJOR CONCEPT 



Self-esteem has a major impact upon how an 
individual perceives himself and his ability to be 
successful in a given situation . 



TOPICS 



1 . self-esteem 
himself 

2. self-esteem 

3. self-esteem 
selection 

4 . self-esteem 

5 . self-esteem 



impacts the way an individual perceives 

impacts a student's school performance 
is one determining factor in career 



can be raised with proper nurturing 
is influenced by many factors, including 
home environment, parental expectations , and school 
environment 



OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this unit the student will be able to: 

1. define self-esteem; 

2. discuss ways of reinforcing positive self-esteem; 

3. complete exercises on self-esteem; 

4. list ways of increasing self-esteem; 

5. describe various factors that influence self-esteem; 

6. discuss the relationship between self-esteem and the 
learning process; • ' 

7. discuss the role of self-esteem in being successful in 
a chosen career; 

8. compile a personal file containing papers, notes, etc. 
of which the student is proud. 
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Have students identify an individual they perceive as 
being successful. Have students make a list of traits 
they feel have contributed to this person's success. If 
students do not grasp the idea that this person thinks 
of himself as a winner, lead the students through a 
discussion that will bring them to this conclusion. 
Students should be made aware that individuals can 
overcome the "odds" and be successful through 
perseverance . 

Bring in a guest speaker to present his story of 
overcoming "the odds" and succeeding even though 
everything pointed toward failure. Students should 
compile a list of questions they would like answered 
before the speaker makes the presentation. The 
speaker can help students realize success comes as a 
result of overcoming seemingly insurmountable odds. 

Have students create a section in the careers notebook 
called "personal accomplishments . " In this section, 
students should keep materials of which they are 
especially proud. Examples might include papers with 
excellent grades, notes of praise from teachers, 
awards, or other special recognitions. 

Have students complete the exercise entitled "Are You 
Being nanipulated?" (A copy is included in APPENDIX B.) 
This activity gives students the opportunity to 
understand manipulation and how it affects the 
self-esteem of others as well as themselves. This 
activity also helps students see manipulation as both 
passive and active. 

The New Model Me curriculum gives students the 
opportunity to examine their behaviors and the 
resulting effect on others. Over 100 hundred different 
activities are included in the curriculum. The teacher 
should decide which activities can be used with each 
class. These activities can be interspersed through 
Introduction to Technologies as the teacher desires. 
(NOTE: Several schools offer The New Model Me as a 
semester course. Teachers should check with counselors 
before ordering any materials. The Resource Listing has 
information regarding ordering the materials.) 
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UNIT V 
JOB SEARCHING SKILLS 



MAJOR CONCEPT Proper job-searching skills preparation increases 
chances of securing the desired career. 

TOPICS 

1. proper interviewing techniques are often the selling 
point in a job interview 

2. a concise and properly written resume- is essential in 
job hunting 

3. written communications, such as letters of application 
and resumes, often give the first impression of an 
individual 

4. oral and written communication skills are important in 
job searching 

5. proper researching of career clusters can help minimize 
the amount of time spent researching career 
opportunities 

6. physical appearance has a major impact on the 
interviewing process 

7. self-confidence can help in marketing yourself 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this unit the student will be able to: 

1. write a correct letter of application; 

2. write a correct resume; 

3. explain the significance of good communication skills 
in securing a job; 

4. participate in mock interviews; 

5. critique mock interviews; 

6. list ways of researching career options; 

7. analyze job advertisements in order to know what is 
presented; 

8. summarize a presentation given by an employee of the 
local job placement agency. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Invite a personnel/human resource manager to come and 
address the class concerning letters of application, 
resumes , interviews , entry-level requi rements , 
education requirements , etc . 

2. Discuss writing resumes and letters of application. 
Have students finalize a letter of application and 
resume. If possible^ contact several personnel 
directors and have them evaluate the letters and 
resumes and provide feedback to the students. 



Have students complete several different job 
applications. By using different applications, 
students will see that companies ask for diverse 
information. Also, students will see that many 
businesses and industries require applicants to write a 
response to a given question. (Several applications 
from local businesses and industries have been included 
in the resource section in APPENDIX B. The names of 
the companies have been removed so as not to reveal the 
source of the applications.) 

Lead a discussion on communication skills. Emphasize 
communication as being more than just listening, 
reading^ or writing. Nonverbal cues such as facial 
expression, body language, and eye contact are 
"communication skills" which may coinmunicate meanings 
different from spoken messages. 

.Lead a discussion on proper interviewing techniques 
then have students participate in mock interviews. 
Video these interviews so students can critique their 
performances. Discussion topics should include areas 
such as tonal quality, posture, dress, punctuality, and 
grooming. 

Discuss various ways of locating information about 
careers. Have students write a brief synopsis of 
how a person might go about obtaining information from 
each source. Discuss sources such as newspapers, local 
employment security office, SCOIS, etc. Have students 
compile a summary of the types of information that can 
be obtained from each source. All summaries should be 
placed in the careers notebook. 

Have students select job advertisements and analyze 
the information given in each. Also, have students 
discuss additional information needed before deciding 
whether or not to apply for the position. Identify 
ways of obtaining this information (example: 
telephone, letter, visit to the company, etc.). 
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Invite a representative of the local job placement 
agency to address the agency's role in helping 
businesses and industries secure employees . 

Job Search Education is a workbook which provides 
activities associated with the development of job 
search skills. Sections included are 
"Exploring What's Out There," "Paper Mountain" (deals 
with applications, resumes, etc.), and "The Job 
Interview." This workbook can be used to provide 
additional activities to help develop job searching 
skills. (See Resource Listing for ordering 
information. ) 
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UNIT VI 
LIFE SKILLS 



iMAJOR CONCEPT Life skills are necessary to maintain a comfortable 
and affordable standard of living, 

TOPICS 

1. personal finances 

2. wages, fringe benefits, deductions 

3 . insurance 

4. credit 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this unit the student will be able to; 

1. define personal finances; 

2. define and explain the significance of a budget; 

3. correctly complete checks, deposit slips, check 
registers , etc, ; 

4. define work week, hourly rate, overtime, deductions, 
fringe benefits; 

5. explain the reason(s) for purchasing insurance; 

6. discuss the various types of insurance; 

7. compare and contrast various means of obtaining 
housing; 

8. compare and contrast various means of transportation; 

9. discuss the pros and cons of using credit, 

ACTIVITIES 

!• Have students select a career which was researched in 
Unit III. Once this career has been selected, students 
should try to obtain information such as starting 
salary, hours worked per week, overtime rate for 
overtime hours, and fringe benefits offered by the 
company. Fringe benefits should include type(s) of 
insurance offered (company paid or employee paid) 
paid/non-paid vacations and holidays, sick leave, 
retirement plans, etc. (Also, students should try and 
find the cost of fringe benefits per pay period as well 
as the amount of taxes taken from gross pay each 
period. This information will be used in a later 
activity dealing with personal finances.) If students 
feel uncomfortable or run into obstacles with this 
activity, identify a personnel director who may be 
willing to provide this information. if possible, 
invite the personnel manager to present this 
information to the class. All information should be 
filed in the careers notebook for later use. 
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2. Invite a guest speaker from a bank or other financial 
institution to speak about the types of services 
offered by the institution. Topics should include 
checking plans, savings plans, including bonds and 
certificates of deposit, and costs associated with 
having one or more of these accounts. (This activity 
will serve as a lead in to Activity 3.) 

3. Have student complete a unit on personal finances. This 
unit should include the development of a budget, 
completing checks , check stubs/registers , deposit 
slips, balancing a checkbook, etc. Sample materials 
for this exercise may be obtained from a local 
banking institution. Also, discuss with students how 
keeping accurate financial records will decrease the 
possibility of overspending a budget. 

4. Have student compare and contrast various options for 
housing including buying a home, renting, and/or 
sharing a residence. Advertisements from the local 
newspaper will be very helpful with this activity. 

A way to enhance this activity is to invite a real 
estate agent to talk with the class about various 
options available for housing. The agent could help 
students understand costs associated with obtaining 
housing. Have students select the type of housing they 
feel would be most beneficial to them. Once this 
decision has been made, have students compute a monthly 
cost for housing. Make sure students include 
utilities. This information should be filed in careers 
notebook for use with a later- activity. 

5. Have students compare and contrast various options for 
transportation. If an individual lives in a large city 
there are modes of transportation other than 
automobile. Alternatives include subway and bus. 
Students should also be made aware that owning a car 
means other weekly or monthly expenses including gas, 
oil, and possibly parking fees. 
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Invite an automobile dealer to come talk with the class 
about purchasing a car. The dealer may be able to 
supply information about the various options available 
and the associated costs. If possible, have the dealer 
help students determine the cost per month for 
purchasing "their car." Students should file this 
information in their career notebooks for use with a 
later activity. 

Have students summarize a presentation, by an insurance 
broker, about the types of insurance and how insurance 
impacts monthly income. Topics should include 
automobile, home, life, and health insurance. If it 
can be arranged, have the insurance broker give 
students the cost of insuring the car from ACTIVITY 6 
and the housing selected in ACTIVITY 4. The broker 
should also discuss various payment schedules for 
insurance. Help students see that insurance serves as 
a protection against an unexpected loss. Students 
should file this information in their career notebooks 
for use with a later activity. 

Have students di.scuss the pros and cons of credit. 
Help students realize that credit can be funding for 
items which can not be purchased under normal financial 
situations, but unwise use of credit can place a 
financial strain on a person or family. 

Have students complete the activity entitled 
"Earnings." This activity brings together the 
information from activities 1-7. (This activity is 
located in APPENDIX B.) Students should build their 
gross income upon a forty-hour work week. This 
activity allows students to construct a monthly 
income statement detailing the monthly expenditures 
related to living a comfortable life. This activity 
should help students realize r,hat low salary jobs may 
not provide enough income to sustain a comfortable life 
style. It will also help them to realize the need to 
complete high school and se riously consider 
postsecondary educational training. 
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UNIT VII 

MAKING COLLEGE STUDY A REACHABLE GOAL 

MAJOR CONCEPT Earning a college degree can be very costly. 

However, there are opportunities to help make 
college study a reachable goal. 

TOPICS 

1 . scholarships 

2. grants 

3. apprenticeship programs 

4. cooperative education opportunities 

5. transfer programs' 

6. technical advanced placement 

7. industry sponsored opportunities 

8. part-time work 

9. military 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this unit the student will be able to: 

1. discuss way of financing a college education; 

2. compare and contrast university transfer programs with 
four-year college programs; 

3. explain cooperative education; 

4. summarize a presentation on cooperative education; 

5. discuss technical advanced placement opportunities; 

6. define apprenticeship; 

7. discuss the pros and cons of an apprenticeship program; 

8. discuss the advantages of gaining job experience while 
pursuing a college education; 

9 . discuss the pros and cons of pursuing a college 
. education while enlisted in the armed services; 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Invite the guidance counselor to make a presentation on 
the types of financial aid available for college 
education. The presentation should include grants, 
loans, scholarships, etc. (A packet of material, 
entitled "Financial Aid" is located in APPENDIX B. 
This packet was developed by Charles Lawson of Crescent 
High School. Much of this information is available 
from the South Carolina Occupational Information 
System. This information can be duplicated and given to 
students to be placed in their careers notebook.) 

2. Invite the cooperative education director from a local 
technical college to discuss the role cooperative 
education can play in obtaining a college education. 
Ask him/her to bring information describing cooperative 
education and local opportunities available to 
students. Have students place all information in their 
careers notebooks. 
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Invite the human resource manager from an industry 
which sponsors an apprenticeship program to make a 
presentation about the program. Have students 
summarize the presentation to include the pros and cons 
of apprenticeship programs. 

Invite the high school counselor to discuss 
opportunities for technical advanced placement. The 
counselor should define articulation, how to prepare in 
high school to achieve the most from the process, what 
opportunities are available at the local high school 
and/or career center, how to take advantage of this 
opportunity, and how technical advanced placement can 
result in lowering the cost of a college education, if 
the high school counselor is not comfortable with 
presenting the technical advanced placement program, 
invite the counselor from the local career center to 
make the presentation. 

Invite a financial officer from a local college, two- 
or four-year, to discuss financing a college education. 
This presentation should include alternatives such as 
transfer programs, working while attending college (not 
taking a full load each term, but spreading college 
work over a longer period of time), work-study programs 
offered by the college, etc. 

Invite an armed services recruiter to discuss 
ways of obtaining a college education through the 
military. The recruiter, if possible, should address 
all branches of the armed services. The representative 
can also discuss high school courses that should be 
taken in preparation for a career in the armed 
services , 
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UNIT VIII 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 



MAJOR CONCEPT Many individuals prefer owning their own business 
rather than being an employee. 

TOPICS 

1. understanding entrepreneurship 

2. owning a business means developing an understanding of 
salary schedules, work schedules, financial record 
keeping, federal and state tax laws, fringe benefits, 
etc . 

3. starting a business requires financial resources 

4. owning a business requires supervisory skills 

5. owning a business requires careful study to determine 
if there is an existing market for the product to be 
delivered 

6. earning a two-year degree in business can provide an 
edge in starting a company 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this unit the student will be able to: 

1. define entrepreneurship; 

2. discuss the pros and cons of entrepreneurship; 

3. interview an owner of a business; summarize the 
interview and report the findings to the class; 

4. summarize a presentation made by a bank official about 
securing funds to finance a business; 

5 . discuss supervisory skills ; 

6. identify sources of information concerning starting a 
business ; 

7. discuss the advantages of a two-year degree in business 
on starting a company. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Have students research the concept of entrepreneurship 
and make presentations to the class. This activity 
could serve as a group exercise giving students the 
opportunity to work together to solve a problem. 

2. Have student complete the activity "Entrepreneur 
Survey." This activity allows students to interview an 
individual who owns a business . ( Some of the 
background information can be found on 3C0IS.) Once 
the questionnaire has been completed, have students 
present findings to the ciass. Written summaries can 
be provided for students to place in their careers 
notebooks. (Remind students to inform the person being 
interviewed this is part of a class assignment 

and to schedule the interview at the owner's 
convenience . ) 
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3. Group students and have each group write a state agency 
to obtain information regarding rules and regulations 
for starting a small business. (A copy of the booklet 
"Fact Sheet for Starting a Small Business" (See 
APPENDIX B) gives the addresses of agencies which can 
be contacted.) Each group should present its findings 
to the class. The class can compile a composite report 
which can be placed on file in the library or guidance 
office for other students to reference. 

4. Invite a member of the Chamber of Commerce to come talk 
about local requirements for starting a small business. 
Before the speaker comes, students should compile a 
list of questions to be answered during the 
presentation. Ask the speaker to bring information 
about small businesses. Have student place this 
information in their careers notebook 

5.. Have students complete the "Some Points to Consider 
Before Starting Your Business" survey located in • 
APPENDIX B. This provides students an opportunity to 
answer questions regarding starting a small business. 

6. Lead students through a discussion of the "Summary of 
Loan Application" activity. (See APPENDIX B for a copy 
of the document.) This activity outlines the process 
for completing a loan application for starting a small 
business and the types of information required before 
the application can be processed. 
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UNIT IX 
STUDY SKILLS 



MAJOR CONCEPT Proper study and time management skills can 

increase a student's performance in the classroom. 

TOPICS 

1. Study skills involve more than just reading materials 
and completing homework assignments 

2. preparing and following a daily schedule can help focus 
attention on required studying 

3. a student's attitude impacts academic success 

4. being academically successful is the responsibility of 
the student 

5. learning styles govern study habits 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this unit the student will be able to: 

1. keep a weekly log of activities, to determine areas of 
weaknesses in study habits; 

2. analyze weekly logs of activities to determine areas 
that can be improved; 

3. design a weekly study schedule; 

4. complete a survey concerning study skills and study 
habits; 

5. complete additional activities in learning how to 
learn; 

6. analyze a learning style survey and determine his 
learning style. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Have students complete the activity "Are You In 
Control?" The video. Study Skills ; How to Manage Your 
Time, is an excellent way to introduce this activity"! 
(This video is located in the Learning Resource Center 
at Tri-County Technical College and is available for 
teachers to check out.) In this activity students will 
analyze their study skills. The suggestions for 
managing time will give students an opportunity to 
start thinking about ways to improve their study 
skills. (A copy of the activity can be found in 
APPENDIX B. ) 

2. Have students complete a learning style questionnaire. 
Discuss the various learning styles and how styles 
affect ability to learn. (A questionnaire, consistency 
key, and learning style profile are located in APPENDIX 
B.) 
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Have students begin keeping a log of their daily 
routines to determine how days are spent. This log 
should be reviewed and discussed weekly to give 
students an opportunity to focus on daily activities 
and the need to set up a time schedule for studying. (A 
sample log, entitled, '•Weekly Activity Log," is located 
in APPENDIX B« This sheet should be given to students 
for use during this activity. Hake sure students 
understand the first few logs will be used for analysis 
purposes only. All logs should be filed in the careers 
notebook. ) 

Have students design a schedule to organize daily 
activities. Students should make notations on the 
schedule when it is altered. Weekly reviews should be 
conducted to provide students with an opportunity to 
develop a schedule they can use each week. Students 
may need to adjust their schedules several times during 
the year as activities (i.e. basketball, baseball, 
etc.) are added to or removed from daily routines. 
(Students can use the "Weekly Activity Log" sheet to 
complete this activity.) 

The book GETTING SMARTER ; Simple Strategies to Get 
Better Grades is an excellent source of activities on 
improving study skills. The activities in this book 
can be reproduced for "noncommercial classroom use." 
Chapters include "Getting Organized," Scheduling Your 
Time," (which can be used with activities 3 and 4) and 
"Taking Notes." (See Resource Listing for ordering 
information. } 
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RESOURCES FOR INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOLOGI E S 



UNIT I — THE CHANGING WORLD OF WORK 

*South Carolina Employment Security Commission, South Carolina 
Labor Market Review, Columbia, SC, August 1989 

^'South Carolina Employment Security Commission, South Carolina 
Employment Trends, Columbia^ SC, August 1989 

*South Carolina Employment Security Commission, South Carolina: 
Job Search Assistance Guide , Columbia, SC, February 1989 

**Campbell, Richard and Thompson, Mary J, WORKING : Today and 
Tomorrow. St. Paul, MN: EMC Publishing 

**Abram, Robert E. ; Covert, Barbara; and Kitchen, Kate. 

Transferable Skills . Columbus, OH: The National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education 

**Krannich, Ronald L. Careering and Re-Careering for the 1990's: 
The Complete Guide to Planning Your Future. Manassas, VA: 
Impact Publications 

***Dealy, William j. Keynote Address 1989 Annual Conference of 

the Personnel and Training Associations of Anderson , Oconee, 
and Pickens Counties , South Carolina , August, 1989 



*This material can be obtained from the South Carolina Employment 
Security Commission, Labor Market Information Division, 1550 
Gadsden Street, P. O. Box 995, Columbia, SC 29202. 

**This material is located in the PACE office and can be checked 
out by teachers. 

***A copy of this presentation is located in APPENDIX C. 



RESOURCES FOR INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOLOGIES 



UNIT II — PERSONAL INVENTORY 

*Ohme, Herman. Learn How to Learn. Los Altos, CA: California 
Education Plan 

*Greene, Lawrence and Jones-Bamman, Leigh. Getting Smarter. 
Belmont, CA: David S. Lake Publishers 

*Jensen, Eric. Student Success Secrets . New York, NY: Barron's 
Educational Series, Inc. 

*McGinnis, Alan Loy. CONFIDENCE: How to Succeed at Being 
Yourself . Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Publishing House 

*Brewner, Margaret, et. al. Attitudes on the Job . New York, NY: 
Educational Design, Inc. 

**Cottle, William C. School Interest Inventory . Chicago, IL: 
Riverside Publishing Company 

★★★Teal, Jack D, and Hartwig, Daryl. Career Compass . 
Bloomington, IL: Meridan Education Corporation 



*This material is located in the PACE office and can be checked 
out by teachers. 

★★The prices for ordering the School Interest Inventory are 

100 test booklets $66.00 (Code # 9-62335) 
Examiner's Manual 4.50 (Code # 9-62332) 
Scoring Masks 6.60 (Code # 9-62333) 

The address is Riverside Publishing Company 

8420 Bryn Mawr Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60631 
800/323-9540 

***The Career Compass can be ordered from: 

Meridan Education Corporation 
205 East Locust Street 
Bloomington, IL 61701 

The cost of the program is $90 and is available for use with IBM, 
TRS-80 or APPLE computers. 



RESOURCES FOR INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOLOGIES 



UNIT III — MID-LEVEL TECHNOLOGY CAREERS 

*Dealy, William A, Keynote Address 1989 Annual Conference of the 
Personnel and Training Associations of Anderson, Oconee , and 
Pickens Counties , South Carolina . Tri-County Technical 
College, August 1989 

♦Partnership for Academic and Career Education. A Guide to Area 
Business Speakers : A Resource for Teachers and Counselors . 
Pendleton, SC: Tri-County Technical College 

*U. S. Department of Labor. The Southeast' s 21st Challenge . 
Atlanta, GA: U. S. Department of Labor 

♦Guidance Associates. Careers in Health Services : Opportunities 
for You . Mount Kisco, NY 

**Fales, James P.; Kuetemeyer, Vincent F.; and Brusic Sharon. 

Technology Today and Tomorrow . Mission Hills, CA: Glencoe 
Publishing Company 

**Krannich, Ronald L. Careering and Re-Careering for the 1990' s ; 
The Complete Guide to Planning Your Future. Manassas, 
VA: Impact Publications 

**/***Hull, Daniel M. and Prescott, Carolyn A. High-Technolog y 
Careers: A Guide for Counselors . Waco, TX: Center for 
Occupational Research and Development 

**Southworth, Scott. Exploring High Tech Careers. New York, NY: 
Rosen Publishing Group 

**Campbell, Richard and Thompson, Mary J. WORKING : T oday and 
Tomorrow . St. Paul, MN: EMC Publishing ~ 



*A copy of this publication is located in APPENDIX C. 

**This material is located in the PACE office and can be checked 
out by teachers. Also, the Technology Today and Tomorrow 
textbook is on the list of state adopted textbooks. Teachers 
may be able to get a set of teacher's materials from the 
company. 

***Check with the guidance counselor to see if a copy of this book 
is in the guidance office . 
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RESOURCES FOR INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOLOGIES 



UNIT IV — SELF-ESTEEM 

*McGinnis, Alan Loy. CONFIDENCE; Hov to Succeed at Being 
Yourself . Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Publishing House 

*Newman, Mildred and Berkowitz, Bernard. Hov to Be Your Own Best 
Friend. New York, NY: Random House, Inc. 

*Clark, Aminah, Clemes, Harris, and Bean, Reynold. How To Raise 

Teenagers' Self-Esteem . Los Angeles, CA: Price Stern Sloan, 
Inc . 

*Maiorana, Victor P. How to Learn and Study in College . 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall , Inc. 

*Palmer, Pat. TEEM ESTEEM; A Self-Direction Manual for Young 
Adults. San Luis Obispo, CA: Impact Publishers 

**Rowe, John R. , Pasch, Marvin, and Hamilton, William F. The New 
Model Me. New York, NY: Teachers College Press 



*This material is located in the PACE office and can be checked 
out by teachers. 

**The New Model Me is a curriculum within itself. This material 
is designed to help students look at their behaviors and how 
these behaviors affect others. Several school districts are 
using this as a semester course. However, the activities in 
this curriculum can be used to help enhance self-esteem. The 
teacher's edition of the book, which includes a copy of the 
student text, can be purchased for $13.95 (plus shipping and 
handling). Your local bookstore should be able to get the 
book. However, if the bookstore cannot order the book, you 
can order the book from 

Teachers College Press 
P. 0. Box 939 
Wolfeboro, NH 03894 



ISBN 0-8077-2733-4 



RESOURCES FOR INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOLOGIES 



UNIT V — JOB SEARCHING SKILLS 

♦Partnership for Academic and Career Education. A Guide to Area 
Business Speakers ; A Resource for Teachers and Counsel orsT 
Pendleton, SC: Tri-County Technical College 

**Krannich, Ronald L. Careering and Re-Careering for the 1990^s ; 
'^he Complete Guide to Planning Your Future . Manassas, VA: 
Impact Publications 

**/****Kimeldorf , Martin. Job Search Education . New York, NY: 
Educational Design, inc. 

**/****Brewner, Margaret M. , et al. Attitudes on the Job. New 
York, NY: Educational Design, inc. 

***Chapman, Elwood C, The Fifty Minute Career Discovery Program. 
Los Altos, CA: Crisp Publications, inc. 



*A copy of this publication is located in APPENDIX C. 

**This material is located in the PACE office and can be checked 
out by teachers. 

***A copy of this book should be located either in your library or 
in the guidance office. 

★★★★This workbook can be purchased from: 

Educational Design, inc. 
47 West 13 Street 
New York, NY 10011 
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RESOURCES FOR INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOLOGIES 



UNIT VI — LIFE SKILLS 

♦Partnership for Academic and Career Education. A Guide to Area 
Business Speakers ; A Resource for Teachers and Counselors , 
Pendleton, SC. Tri-County Technical College 

**Canipbell, Richard and Thompson, Mary J. WORKING ; Today and 
Tomorrow . St. Paul, MN: EMC Publishing 



*A copy of this book is found in APPENDIX C. 

**This material is located in the PACE office and can be checked 
out by teachers. 



ERIC 
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RESOURCES FOR INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOLOGIES 



UNIT VII — MAKING COLLEGE STUDY A REACHABLE GOAL 

*Campbell, Richard and Thompson, Mary J. WORKING ; Today and 
Tomorrow. St. Paul, MN: EMC Publishing 

U.S. Department of Education. Federal Student Aid Fact Sheet. 

Office of Financial Assistance, Washington, D.C. 20202-5464 

Consumer Information Center. Formula Book . Department M-11, 
Pueblo, CO 81009-0015 1-800-333-4636 

Tri-County Technical College. Student Financial Aid . Pendleton, 
SC: Tri-County Technical College 

College Board. College Cost Book . New York, NY: College Board 
Publications 

South Carolina Commission on Higher Education, IBM Building, 1333 
Main Street, Suite 650, Columbia, SC 29201 



*This material is located in the PACE office and can be checked 
out by teachers. 

NOTE: The financial aid office of local colleges can provide 
information related to sources of funding for a college 
education. 
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RESOURCES FOR INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOLOGIES 



UNIT VIII — ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

Small Business Development Center of Clemson, Clemson University 
Regional Office, 425 Sirrine Hall, Clemson University, 
Clemson, SC 296 34-1301 ( 8 03 ) 656-3227 

Small Business Association Form 1158 , U.S. Government Printing 

Office, Division of Public Documents, Washington, DC 20402 
(202) 783-3238 

*Baumback, Clifford M. How to Organize and Operate a Small 
Business . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

**Small Business Reporter . Bank of America, Department 3120, P. 
0. Box 37000, San Francisco, CA 94137 (415) 622-2491 

Karnoff , Bernard. Small Time Operator . Laytonville, CA: Bell 
Springs Publishing Company 

Local Chamber of Commerce 



*This material is located in the PACE office and can be checked 
out by teachers. 

**A copy of this publication is located in APPENDIX C. 
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RESOURCES FOR INTRODUCTION TO TECHNOLOGIES 



UNIT IX~STUDY SKILLS 

*Knipe, Wayne. Better Grades Easier. Dallas, TX: Taylor 
Publishing Company 

*Jensen; Eric. Student Success Secrets . New York, NY: Barron's 
Educational Series, Inc . 

*Greene, Lawrence and Jones-Bamman , Leigh. GETTING SMARTER ; 

Simple Strategies to Get Better Grades. Belmont, CA: David 
S. Lake Publishers 

*Ohme, Herman. Learn How to Learn . Los Altos, CA: California 
Education Plan 

**Guidance Associates. Study Skills ; How to Manage Your Time . 
Mount Kisco, NY 



*This material is located in the PACE office and can be checked 
out by teachers.- 

**This video is located in the Learning Resources Center on the 

campus of Tri-County Technical College and can be checked out 
by teachers. 
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Growth in Occupations, 1988-2000 




Numerical Change In 
Employment, 1988*2000 



Salesperson, retail 
Registered nurses 
Janitors and cleaners 

Waiters and waitresses 

General managers and top 
executives 

General office clerks 

Secretaries* except legal and 
medical 

Nursing aides and orderlies 
Truckdrivers, light and heavy 

Receptionists and information 
clerks 

Cashiers 
Guards 

Computer programmers 

Food counter, foundation* and 
related workers 

Food preparation workers 
Licensed practical nurses 
Teachers, secondary school 
Computer systems analysts 

Accountants and auditors 

Teachers, kindergarten and 
elementary school 



One of the factors to be considered in making career choices is the 
long-range outlook for occupations. Every two years, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics studies occupations and estimates their grov^h in 
the future. This chart shows the 20 occupations which will offer the 
most jobs and the 20 which are expected to grow at the fastest rate 
up to the year 2000. 

Careers should not be selected solely on the basis of long-range 
employment opportunities. But occupational outlook must be one of 
the factors considered in making career choices. 




Percent Change in 
Employment, 1988-2000 



Paralegals 
Medical assistants 

Home health aides 

Radiologic technologists and 
technicians 

Data processing equipment 
repairers 

Medical record technicians 
Medical secretaries 
Physical therapists 
Surgical technologists 

Operations research analysts 

Securities and financial ser- 
vices sales representatives 

Travel agents 

Computer systems analysts 

Physical and corrective ther- 
apy assistants 

Social welfare service aides 
Occupational therapists 
Computer programmers 
Human services workers 
Respiratory therapists 
Correction officers and jailers 




Minichart prepared by the Career Opportur^ities NewSf PO Box 190, Garrett Park, MD 20896 and based upon 
Q lata in the Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Fall 1989. ^ 
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! LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 

An excellent opportunity now exists 
for an individual possessing an As- 
sociates Degree in Science with In- 
dustrial Laboratory experience to 
become associated with an FDA 
regulated organization. 
The successful candidate will have 
working knowledge of the metric 
system, strong math skills and 
awareness to details in a chemical 
laboratory. The operation of IR, UV, 
HPLC GC and pH meter instruments 
along wi th the abi I ity to do gravimetric 
analysis are essential. 
Interested candidates should submit 
resume to include salary history to: 

Personnel Manager 
Schmid Laboratories 

P.O. Box 2337 
Anderson, SC 29622 

EOE 



MECHANICAL 
DESIGN 
ENGINEER 

GASTON COUNTY DYEING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY a iaadar in wM 
process •quipmeni and con(roll«rt 
for the Textile Industry has an im- 
mediate need for a Mechenical 
Design Engineer. 

Candidates sfiould possess a good 
knowledge of pressu re vessei design 
and calculation, ptplnq design, and 
experience witn AUTOCAD. Can- 
didate mutt be an Innovative self- 
starter. An Associate Degree with e 
minimum of 5 yeers axpenence or 
BSME With 2 plus years of experience 
IS required. 

GASTON COUNTY offers a pleasant 
work environment, excellent benefits 
package end salary commensurate 
« With education ana experience. For 
"Z confidential consideration, send 
t resume to: 

Director Employee Reletions 




I 





GASTQN COUNH OYIINQ MACHINE COMMNY 
P.a Box 30a. Stanley. NC 23164 

An EqtMi OppOfluMty i m ^fi 



INDUSTRIAL HYGIENIST 

Successful candidate will manage 
inoustnaj hygiene program for a large 
electronics industry manufactunng fadfrty 
with greater than 1 000 employees. 
Responsibilities include: 

Identification, evaluation and control of 
work place hazards; Compliance with 
State and Federal occupational salety and 
health regulations. Maintain monitoring 
and testing programs to insure a safe work 
environment. 

Requires minimum 8S Degree in industnal 
Hygiene or related discipline plus 
cenification by the Amencan Board of 
Industnal Hygienists. Additional education 
in safety' or environmentaJ saerKas and/or 
Masters Degree is desirable. Prefer 2 to 5 
years Industrial Hygiene expenence in 
chemicai or related industry. Must have 
good communication skills and ability to 
effectively soNe technical prob<ems. 

We offer excellent career opportunities 
including competitive salary and ber>efits« 
Sand resume with salary history in conUance to: 



i>.a »—>3er 

An Eoutf Omrtmty Cn o o yi' M/F/ H/v 




OCraANI{Qncal) 

A todttfan ettrt* (n horn* to»> 

nomlcs. tf mjq. iw tf Itlow or 

v«or tiMrl««K* ki mstltullonsl 
M strvKf. «— i H t f g toy A.O.A. 
Hnpomw (or MTllctMlifif In 

OSSMSIItOnti tfCVOtOP IflW^OIDOWf* 

(nf 4 meiHHfWi9 nvtrifwfi cart i 

SCD MIt - Coy W C<*ay 
JofiMsoA Rood 
(.od*Sri. 3.C. 2t4S4 
Wolit-ino9«iioatioRi occ*9(feon4v 
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Clemson URjversity 
Word Processing 
Supervisor 

High school 9rooiuatlon ond 
five veors office work experi- 
ence, one year of which must 
hove been In word process* 
ing. Type ot a corrected rote 
of 35 WPM. Prefer ossoclot* 
degree and three years word 
Processing experience. Ex- 
tensive knowledge of vorious 
word processing ond related 
leiecoTimu meat ions software 
POCkage« ond hardware diy* 
sired. Experience In training 
others Is Preferred. Position 
retiuires good communlcotion 
ond orgonizotional skills. Sol- 
orv: State Poy Grode 24 
(Mininnum $17.5^!). Closing 
Date: tt/3(V90. Send letter of 
oppllcation ond resume lo' 

Clemson University 

Recruitment & 
Employee Services 
106 University 

Square 
Clemson, SC 



A^Ir.lSfrorioi ' 

TEST YOUR UMITS 
IN THE INDUSTRY 
OF TOMORROW 
Oflkt 
Adnwvttrortof/ 
Execuiivf Auistanl 

Chcm-Nucteor LoftOfofWv Serv- 
ices. Inc. provKtes o ronoc ol envi- 
roomenioi services ond a ejio«r<- 
«f»clr>Q dynomic growfh. Join us 
rodoy rnowf Greenville olflce. then 
reiocole lo our new foctlilv in iho 
Citmion Pofk by IftJ. 

Providinf odmlntstrotlvt ond sec- 
reiorioi suooori to Itw Central 
Mooooer ood ) Directors, you II 
hoAdle oil conlidentlal records ond 
suotrvise 3 secrtlor tes. you li oiso 
serve OS slit Humon Resources 
Coordlnoior wim rtsoensiOHliles 
eioondino to include commuctllv 
rtMllonf ocllvltlts. 

Wt fte*ilf e o mininnum tl o }*y«or 
deeree In Secrtlorioi Science or 
retoied education ond 10 » yeorS' 
cipertence in Hxge eifice odminli* 
trotlon ooerotlons wim at icost 3 
vws in 0 supervlsorv role. A 
orevcn irock record m estobilslv 
ln« cillcleni office svsitmf ts nec- 
essorv Knowiedoe ol mutiipie 
computer /««fd oroctssiftf svS- 
temt ond Sirone £ne4lyi orommor 
Skliisofeomus!. 

A^ 0 subsldlorv of Cttemicol waste 
Monooemeni. we con olter out* 
Slonding growth oolcnilol and visi* 
biiitr. coupled with o comoelitive 
sokKv ond benefits Pdckooe. To 
aooiv. coil or senc vour resume 
wilh vjlorv reouiremenli to: Geor* 
9toe Goneli, Senior Humon Re- 
source!; oepre'i^iollve. Deot. 
CNLS.. P 0 Box 34000. Greenville. 
SC Tf&l* Equal Opoorlunilv 6m* 
piorer 

CHEM-NUOEAR 
lABORATORY 
SKVKIS.INC 



SHCADOPEWrOR 

Hlohly mallvoffd indlvlduoi for 
non-smoiilne enytformtem Ex- 
perienced In AutoCAD. U>vtt' 
metoi. trioonometry. eieciricol i 
diof romv orodvct development j 
environment. Minimum 10 vrs 
•lo 3 yri. mm. u«in« AuloCort | 
Mu^l know lnbl«4 cuilflniijrtlon i 
! Olid VMn AutuLiSP. Ho'MJton I 
I knowle<ioe of sheet metot working 
' and weld Into plus 
joO cntoiis berne o member ol a ; 
Piortuci development lenm. which 
will lake new products from con- 
cept lo ofoduclion. i^^iime 
to. BK iNOUSTRtES. ATTN 
HARRY ZiMMERLY. PO B«> 4. 
Mofihtln. SC TfUl 



COMPUTERLAND 
OF 

GREENWOOD 

Due to our rapid increase in businoss throughout the 
upslnto. ComputerLand of Greenwood, one of the 
SouthEasfs largest volume IBM Advanced Products 
Dcalnrs. is interviewing <or a Service Technician for the 
Greenwood and surrounding areas, individual should 
be highly motivated with excellentcommunication skills 
Applicant must have an Associates Degree in Elec- 
tronics or other related field or equivalent work expe- 
nonce. Previous work with IBM and compatible com- 
puter equipment a plus Please send resume and 
salary history tn confidence to 

Service Manager 
ComputerLand of Greenwood 
1219-E Montague Ave. 
Greenwood, SC 29646 



COLLEGE 
GRADS 

lACHaORSl 
ASSOCIATES 
DEGfiSS 

SECURE 
YOUR 

FUTURE ; 

ypvninvi owkww m* •••• 

• Aviation 

1 8'Klriopv BtcktMKi 

• Mdkd/0inldTicMQ9^ 

yw fWH MV wMI# Iftifllllib S 4vw 



b<ft w w 17*34 y mn t m rth 



flffid ftnt <noy>M 



AS/400 PROGRAMMER ANALYST 

A progW Mii ^ 't&fldtik nuuiufocturing firm, hcadqtMrtcrcd in 
Gr««fiviU€« SC is Mcldng an experienced^ AS/400 
Prosrammer Analyst to lUI a new position within the 
Informatiott Systems Departinent. The firm has a history of 
maldng slyiiflcant investments in advanced technology and 
developing business applications from scratch in a 
diailenging environment of system creation opportunities 
from idea to implementation. 

Rmn the largsst AS/400 to one of the smallest and several 
SM System 38s in between^ the firm utilises a distributed 
data ptoocsiing environment of peer-to^Mer processor 
networks* distributed data management, network spooling, 
and a hi||ily advanced telecommunicatioos network. In 
addition, advanced programming tools are used extenshmly 
to enhance productMty inchiding IBM PS/2s equipped 
with RPG/400, CL, and several software utilities for aU 
^^stem devdopment staff members. The firm offers a 
hi^Uy competitive salary and comprehensive benefit 
package. 

Candidates must have an undergraduate degree or 
equivalent with a major in management information 
systems, computer sdsnce, or business related fieM and 
approKimateiy three years of AS/400 or System 38 
m a n u f acturing or financial applications development 
cxpcrime. In addition, candklates must possess a high 
level ot Intefpenooal, oral and written communication 
skilU. 

For consideration, please forward your resume", including 
salary sxpecUtioos, toe 

BoxS-H 

S OffwefivUlo Maws/ if^lodmeni^ 

3 P*0. tax I6M 

OreetMIUirSC 29602 



fAiKT/fowasisupetvisol 

Kt«i»rtt i-H v««rt *r«trtulvt 

wtfltv t9 CMwnuniccM wrtlh mc* 
jjjwml ^J^(t Ijv^tfc tntf tov cffcc* 

MytTtfim 

SHf taN fCRBV #t toWfflSt 

PIIOGIISSS LIGHTING 
. P.O.SwfW 



OCONS iiCMOnAl HOSmAl i 

TMWMMntf MwlnCfftlcilCwt j 

OnflJ^ci vr% fiMi9^MiltMt ift one 
trmrwthm Crttkal Ov« unM «ar 
Nwnntv wii tiM l« twir iMftt 

nptfMW dSMCNI PtCk^VC w4M M* 

gijwt<<i trtt>. 

gW l W Cl lieill PSN POOi. PIMM 
! Vlw PfftiMut far 



CM •TMrom coll MI4r«t m SC. 
l-ttt-fB-aiM; in GA l-MMtf-SAMi 



POSITION TITLE; UTILITIES 
CLERK Basic functiont: responsible 
for collection of wsccr« sewer, saniittton 
end miscellAneous fees and charges. 
Interaction wiih the Office of Finance in 
reconciling water, sewer and saniution 
subsidiary ledgers to general ledger. 
Required training and experience: high 
school diploma and two years clerical 
experience. Working knowledge of 
automated systems and calculators. 
Typing skill of 40 wpm. Desired skilli 
and abilities: prefer an associate degree 
from a technical college or two institute. 
A working knowledge of minicipal 
utility billing procedures. Ability to 
communicate and maintain a harmonious 
rclatinship with the public; Grade and 
salary ranp.e: professional altitude and 
appearance. Grade 9, Salary range 
$14»089.20,147. How and when to 
apply: Application acccpu:d nt City Hall, 

8:00-5:00 pm through January 5, 1991. 
The City of Clemson is an equal 
opportunity/affirmative action employer 

M/T 



^ A$Sr,MEaOCOFNUIt9N6 

#001 CMMOnvO OM ftCOVOHHOft f9f 

mMmjmm cart. TMt 19 M 
g> ' 't'^ * «cwty ft loM iwo 

Jtf • OVflOMMC OfOltSllOflOl* 9^ 

UmL^ ^^j!^ RN 10 loM Mr 

WMMoraeiM SNto^c «mi j-s 
voofi Mirsinc oxMrlMOt. Gm4 
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TaaMiraM: 
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Athtns Homoiess 
Shtittr Diroctor 

Daflra« M S«cf«l Wartu Par. 

AAss^^ftJ aA^i^^K^^h^M^A^a — — — ■ — ■*- 

as fiaMs MvfarraS; #rav«aM 
•« M r l aiic a c a t liaroi kt ||a« 
M Savfaa* • 

^^^^l^s faf ''^aa^ta ^araaw* 
with ttranc arvMivnan' 
•tMmlAltirvtiv* okiiit. s«** 
parvita ttalf al mro« ta IWa 
p ioala. Scrvlna twawty a4#**lf 
Sailv. Saiarr r naa Sia^ata la 

saigas, soa. 

Sans ratifma ta: SHaitar 
Dfractar, P. o. Sax MS1« 
AlHantr Oa. JM«4, toy OctaSar 
23« Ifft. Pasitlafit Satliw 
Dacomsor, Iff*. 



ALCOHa&OffiG 
AIUSE&C0MM5S10N 

COUNSaOKI 
SMigSdiiy, $22^14 

^MvlMtliiaM*Ml^ 



w V < f ofoloa oroaiOMtb Acaulm 
MgftinoMfMiaMdattciMCM 

MfMa aroarow tir o4coitoi ofio 
ania rohoa. AoaWcatiMo accM(M 
mrvNovMiiorlt I9ML 

sl^A^TANaUftC COUNTY 

PCaSONNCt 
N. Qmrcti SI. Saanoi^wroi 

s.cawDi. gog M/y 



ACCEPRNSAmiCATlONS 

Cawnv It Mftnia oMiica- 

' - ■ - iiivnt»o< 



<tt^ NTa Oi 
for Mtinii C» 
fict. aoMirv 



OroM SoUdtar-i Of' 

'^'y^yjlft* Cr oawtf 

"Om a N>o Mar mnom a^a a wk** 

Kyyy^i^-ft*^ ^^y^ o>M fi#nc# 

law MiftrcoMtRtf ttiOFouoA tnowt» 
olcilmtMl MW ono 0 ttAtrol 
M nMri l owatet ol dvN low; mwsl 
MUttt a volia SovMi Corolloo 
Drivon Ucomt. TMt ha Ml ilmt 
pooillofiwMhaHiofitt* 

Salarv SaoaotajM-OUl I 

AoaHootttai an avaHobit mrouKi 
mo Pickm County Aam4n<tira- 
Jir s OJ«ct. P.O. Sm Vi, «ckt»*i. 
S.C* 3H71. 

I Ptdttnt Coimtv H on ComoI Em- 
oloymtntOoatrtimlly 6m»tevtf . 



MOOWAVCFBO 
nOHQAN 

3SafS 8^»{oVM l»or tv» 

VSMftiMAtfflBS M# ^^^^^^^^^^ ^biaA^ 

tf^COOJjHOJi 

mttf tiuauo iill iji i? f?*** *"* 

WiM^^TT^iMoa ToctJE 
claa w /corfifi ooittfowafiaiioi>' 
aNv foctaaina oraaniMiiofi. 

UMfLStMaMtSSi '^'^ 
tl oa P t r i — i, p.g Soil IMH . 
Ciliaaaib iCJMl. 
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BEST COPY AVAILAS' 



Two-year college graduates are in 
demand!!! Many careers are available, 
salaries are good, job responsibilities 
are varied, and advancement 
opportunities are plentiful... 



COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMER I 

Office of S.C Comptroller General has 
immediate opening for enJry level com- 
puter programmer. Must have working 
knowledge of COBOL Database training 
is a plus. Require? associate or B.S. de- 
gree in computer science or related ma- 
jor. Grade 26, Salary $18,177. Reply to: 

S.C. Comptroller General 
Personnel Office 
P.O. Box 11228 
Columbia, S.C. 29211 

E.O.E. Af2IJOOC-iO 



i aE»ASONUNIYERSnY 
1 HISTOLOGY TKHNOIOGISI 

i 

OuoHHcoilons: Hl9h School 
GroUtiorion end twro i7) vfor^ c<« 
. oerience oi o Hutotoov re^nni. 
'^•311. or an ojsoc>aie a«re« 
; Histology (oretrrreo) ono tti 
1 rronins eip«nence tn Histologic 
; Tccnnioues. Supervtwrv tnotft- 
ence is oreJerr eo. exp«f ttnce >»iin 
I processing piostics would be heio- 
, lui. Solorv Slol* Pov Groo* Ti 
' (m.l77.S27.:65) wun cxnenls 
0QCK09r. Closing Oolr: DtctmDcr 
1. 19tt. Aooiv airectiv or i*na o »ej- 
iff 01 ODDiicoiion oni3 rrsumr lo: 
Clemson Untversitv. Personnel 
Services OWtston. 10& Unlvtrsnv 
Souore. Ciemsoo, South Coronno. 
' 2f«34*SJ3; An Altirmoitv* 
{ Action/Equot Opoortuniiv £m> 
I p>ovr. •■ 



UEUlENANr 
UNIFOWA PATROL OIV. 

(3rd Shihi 
Storting sobrv, S26,497 

■ Directs 4 supervises me ociiviiici 
o< oM'ters OS osvgnro Renuire? 

I college owce m Crimmoi Jostjce 
«>ri} veors 01 eio<nence m low en* 
lorcemeni, } vr ot Jhesuoervisorv 
copocitv or on Aivoc>oiei Oco'ee 
in Crirninoi Justice Wf3 vrs oi tow 
eniorcemenr etoenence, \ tr ot 
the 5uoerv(V)fv coPOdtv or o rtion 
school oroduofe w>4 vrs onowerv 
• torcement e»t>ericnce w<7 vrs ot 
) tiie \uprrvi*«ofy levci *Aust tic 9 
' CerittifO Ollicer w»f o«"nieteiton 

■ Ql SC CniTtinoi justice Acoaemr. 



Sraff Nurse 

Number 0( Positions: 1 
voconcv Nurnbcr: 4092 
Loconon- Perrv Correciionol 
instiiulion 

Pelrcr. Soutn Coroima 29**9 
Grode- 30 

Solorv: S21.262 - 531,894 
Deodline Per Aoolvmo: Ooen 
utitii tilled 

Minimum Ouoliftcolions : H' 
censed os o roaistercd Nurse 
bv the South Corollna Boord 
01 Nursing. 

Odv SliMi wiin sttKt rotation 
ond wrcKPiids os needed. 

inicresird DOfsonS mar send 
o resume (SS numoer & vo- 
concv number must Ue -n- 
ciuocd in orricr for resume to 
be oroccsscd), or occiv in 
person at ihe: 

S. C. OGPAftTMGNT 
OF CORRECTIONS 
Recruilin9 & Emalovmcnt 
Services Broncn 
4330 Qroao River Street 
Columbta, SC 29210 

M/p eoe 



MANUFACTURING 
ENGINEERING 
SECRETARY 



Souor* O Comoanv« on Interna* 
ttonol *ieoder In tr^e 
elecfrlcat/etectronlcs Induslrv. 
hos on ooening for o Monutoc* 
turing Enginccrirtg Secretorv. 

Responsibfinles win lnciudi>ex- 
ecuiina secretortol dultns tor 
th* Mnnuf octurtng Cuoinrer* 
ing Oepartniem. Must b^ or* 
onnitea. ntghtv motivoteci innt* 
vtduoi. Two vear Secretorioi 
Science Oeoree oreterreo. 
^trcng Personot Comouter 
stcllls. including wora process^ 
ing, uoius. ObCM II required. 
Must be ante lo tvoe 6S WPm 
ono hove at least two vears re- 
tolcd work •xf>«rience. 



For consideration, 
resume to: 



sena 



Human Resources 

SQUARED COMPANY 
1990Sandifer Blvd. 
Seneca, SC 29678 



.MACHINE SHOP SUPERVISOR 

Uocol. coostai L TN oo*?ntnQ-5. 
preterj* vf s. orecisfon mocnme 
shoo supervisory e«*y CMC. 
MRP. JIT i AS degree^ o Piusi 
527*sa4K. Contact Ron Pheios. 
232 8139. 

PHELPS PERSONNEL 



GEO 
M/F/H/V 



HVAC 



BOK 4177 



Greenville. SC 2?604 



($29,000 - $34,000) 



PERSONNEL ANALYST I 
RECRUITMENT I 

Associote Degree and one year i 
, experience m personnel, busi* • 
ness. or related lieid; or on I 
eouivalent comOinallon of educo* i 
lion ond experience. Previous ex* i 
perlence In recruitment ond I 
screening ol oppMconis o Piut. i 
Solorv S20.891 
APPIv: I0AM'4PM. Mon*Prl | 
G'vUle Countv Personnel Oepl. 
30) Universilv RldOe 
Suite 500. County Souore 
Greenville. SC 29601 
i EEO/AA Employer 



DRARER/DETAJLER 

AS In (Jroflino technoioov. some 
dcloiling & ossemOtv Oroiling of 
mecnonicoi eouioment. To STOK. 
Peeod Con Jeonirov. 

:r3 873i. MAN TEC. ::*-o Lowode^ 

Hill Hd . C vllU. SC :t«7_. _^ _ I 



Technician 

Qudllflcotlont : 4 veart expe- 
rience wMh all types HVAC 
equipment. Hi«h School 
Groduatc and oddlllonat 
tratntn^ preferred. Controct- 
12 Months. • hours per day. 
Solorv range i9.49*iI0.04 per 
hour. APPiv: Letter of Inter* 
est & Resume must be r«- 
celved bv 4pm December I. 
Personnel Office. Cre<*nweod 

School Olslrlct SO. PO 
a«x I4t, Greenwood, SC 29441 
EOE 

($19.939 -$20,924} 



NC PROGRAMMER 

New oront Need AS enQineermg 
deflree 4 3* v<"s. monvoi or com- 
pgt^^r ossisied oroorommmg exo 
129 USIC. Corn OCT Ron Pheios. 

PHEIPS PERSONNEL 

Bm 4177 Greenville. sC 7^60i 

(A.S. - Associate in 

SclGnca; 
$29,000 - $35,000) 




FOOD SERVICE SUPERVISOR!!! 



Oneooiiiion voconci* ~4t5] 
Oulchmon Coffec'ionoi insniu 
lion. Enoiee. SC 

Grooe 2]. Soiorv i\h. l^t^.nS 
Oeofllineioi ncoiving 

OpC» until tiiir'3 
WlfllMUMQUALnCAnOHS 
osvociote ucgfc<* fxxi '^ty^Kt 
monovj^mefii nr ni*»*ii<". niiu i^c 
veor^ e«oe<'>fiic^ auoniiiv 'f^c 

OuOflv ''OOKinO. mrii/OiiiT -Jiif 

recr 'n o iuoer vivjrv foooc*" ' ?r 
hnn ^cnooi ^foouuion ono low* 
v*^3<■s e»o«rience >rt ouontii/ cnc 
oyoiHv cooting. -nci'^Oing oot 
year m o supervisory copocitv 

ioleres'?d oersons mov ^eno c 
resume »o- 

Recruihm & Gn^covrrenr 
Services flrooch 
4J30Bfaoo Pi^-ff P«i 
Coiumoio SC r^io 

ISS' i Voronrv Muinocf muM fx 
(nciuiicd III oroer lor retunie io M 
proctsseti.) EOE.WF 



(lo $20,000) 



OiMSONUNIYERSin 
Network Servkes lechnkion 1 



Juolltlcollons! An ossoctole de- 
aree ondofie veof oi e«»>ettetice 
In locol oieo neiworh ll.ANJ 
communicotiofts loieterooiy in 
Ihe Novell envtroninentt: or 
wulvoient trode school or null* 
lory IrotninQ or>d e«P<'rience. 
Geneiol ooeroiing system e«* 
oefience with MS-DOS is oe* 
iircd Solory- Sloie Pov Grooe 
7» tmintmunt S70.M3I with bene* 
Ills Closing Ooie: February 14. 
l9to Setto 0 letter o< nimttciition 
ondresuHif or oneiv dliertlv to: 
Clriii'.o<i U'llvwiltv. I>t«:mu>^l 
Services OlvlKon. 104 Univer- 
iitv Souoie. Cle«iv>n. SC I74W* 
S337 Clctnsort ilntversiiy is on 
Altrrmoitvr AciiO<w£auoi Op- 
PPftunilT Employer. 



LINE TECHNICIAN 

Must be oble to work on oil types of outo- 
mobilei. If you ore not hoppy with your pre- 
sent eornings ond benefits, come by lodoy. 
Eorn $25,000 lo $30,000 per yeor wUh 
paid vocottons, holidoys, full life ond medi- 
co! insuronce. We hove continuous on-the- 
job troining os wel! os in our Technicoi Cen- 
ter in Jocksonviile Florido. 

See Dick Highlander 
TOYOTA OF EASLEY 



Source: AndPrcon ind^ppnnRnt-MmL nrppnvfiie News , ciemf^on Messenoef. S(^n(fca Joumat/Tfibune , and m SUKQ 
Q wspapers ^^^^^^^^^ 

ERJ.C 



Did you know that having a bacheior's 
degree doesn't necessarily mean you'll 
earn more money than someone who 
graduates from a two-year college? 



' UBKAKlANQi, 
SYSTEMS USUXIAN 

futile iibrorv with 1l bronchts 
moMoef for mtncmcd ou> 
lomotioA sv^rtm <ORA). rmooiv 
stbift tar moMraimnv ono dtvtioo> • 
tA« coitv conwuitr ootrotierts. os* 
stttin« wiiti MonntAf ono tmw 
m«ntat)or) •< comMttr svsttm uO' 
, ffroQfS. wonttfit doMiv wim od- 
* minntrmion to ewtio* Odd imoit> 
I mtntpodcitsrttotMrooufOfflatM 
; mttm« ond otvticMno tfld-mtr 
troMWAf tor sioH ot oil itvtis. Good 
oomnHjAKStMA. inttrMfsonoi. 
onoivitcou ond ttamcot Uilis tv 
s«Aiioi. Pesttion muirts ALA- 
occrtdittd MUS ond 3-i vfon •ro- 
trcssivt •roMtenoi •xpcritncc 
Automoticn and suDtrvtiorv ci* 
pdrttnct r««u«red: PuMic ttbrarr 
txMfttnct prtftrrtd. Soionr 
uooA imtidl mrt; 
•xctiitflt Mfttlits. Stnd mu4n« 
ond rtlKtncts to: Cormvn Hoii. 
Gr««fwiii« Couflfv Librcfv, XO 
. Colitw Strtct. Gfttfivitlc SC 
I »W . AA/g EO emowYf . 

(MLS - Master's degree 
in Library Science) 



sccwrwoimii 

Tht S.C OtMnmcfit of A^tol 
Rtiordotion • Coosioi Rmon is 
M«kin« 0 S«Ciot wofk tr n. Re- 
•vircfTMAti Oft 0 DOChdoc s d«* 
ffM in Soaol work or Socioi wet- 
fort Proorom. or o bocncior % <30- 
ffM m MCMioov or psvcnoioov 
ond oat tU vcor of Mcioi worn tt- 
p*ri«<Kt. Mutt bt uctnsfO Ov ifto 
Soum Coroiino Boord ol Socid 
Wof *tf 1. SoWfv S14,I04. ^ 
Aeoiv io P«rSonn«i. SCOMR 
<o«iqj Ciflttf. Jqmiwn Rd- 
Lq<J»o. SC MS*, wqm 10 atntKo- 
l*on% qcctp(«d o*uv on moo. 4 
Wfdi. e06/AA •mwover . 



" OlREaOROFVOlUNTra ' 
SERYIOS/PRCXJJAMASST. 

for 34 nr. cn»i» mt^nrifltHjn 
onont iOfvtct. ftt»o*nj«o for r f 
cnjiiio^ voMinfcm 4 ofotrom w* 
porvflioo. COMKI ffocifO »mt 
(Monts 4 wMRtnds. ftdcnotoa qt- 
9rt. Mvmon stfvico 
monootmfot/5«»trviiion •iptr. 
nt«ctd. WflSfm ortf ffrtd. Sowrr 
rqnoo SI 1-130.000 o*u% Mmtiti. 
S«nd rwuw Ov JOft. 25 ro: Montoi 

HffOltn ASSOC 
Ml Univtnitv Rido*. SuiroSAOO 
GTMmiliO.SC 39401-3475 



tESEAKCH AUISTANT 
OuHti Includt Llbrtrv Sttffing ond 
Archivol Worn. Oooeoiogicol ond 
ScAoUrty Uttforcfi. 6it«iwivo pub- 
lic contocT. B.A. in History pro- 
forrod. 35 hour wonc wtoh includes 
lomo Sonjfdoys. 111.000 ♦ d«ptf ding 
on oxporionco. EscotUnt fringo 
btnofits including 4 wttKS poid vo* 
catiqn. Sond cover Ifttor wtfn rt- 
sumo ond 3 rcforcocn to: Oircctor. 
Soutn Coroiino Histoncoi Society. 
Flroorqqf Building. 100 Mooting 
Strcot. Chortcsfon. SC 2941. by No- 
vtmbor 30. Ift9. 



(B.A. 



. Bachelor of 
Arts) 



ARCHITECT- 127.000/ YT, 
HOW ntfinO.Cqtl 332-7777 
O.M.|00'3a-7t23. J0O*^J4« 
Cenifoi AccwiAdv. XW P«« 
Lictn«d Joo ustiflf Sex'S* 



Announcinv 
2 Administrotivo Fositlons 
Wlttiin Th» Oo»ortmom Of 
Univorsirv Housinv At Clom* 
%»n Univdrtily. 

Manager Of 
The Clemson 

House 
Manager Of 
Family/Faculty 
Housing 

Mdstof^l 0««ro« Proterred. 
8S Required. Startinq Salary 
$lf.«S9. women & Minorities 
Are Encouraqod To Aooiv. 
Far Ootdtts. Coll Clomson 
University Per^annoi Office. 
•03-456-2426 Bofqro Thursday. 
Octaoor Ittfi. 



(B.S. 



I Bachelor of 
Science) 



HELP WANTED Ptrk Supi. II for 
Oconee County Park (High Falls County 
Park). Rcquircmcnis: Good knowledge 
of all phases of park and recreation 
work; ability to direct the activities of a 
labor force of maintenance personnel 
assigned over a large territory. Graduate 
from an accredited four (4) year college 
or university with major course work in 
park management preferred plus 
experience. Salary: 514,316.00 entry- 
good benefits- use of a home located ai 
the park (including utitlities). Apply: 
Oconee County Personnel Office^ Public 
Scrv. Bldg. WalhalK SC 29691. Phone: 
638-4240. Deadline for applications is 
1/23^0 ai 4:00 pm. AEO/AAE. 



ACCOUKTADMiNISiaATOR 

us PEf^SOHMEU ont olWjt 
Soumootnwwttrw'ijw^ 

cummtty >p^'5« •.•I*l!?S5; 
ir»o4 Acc«i«5 AdnwHSfrtW 

jaomioiWlos mctudotflmtv'oyw 
1 4 ovomotMi* tomodTirv ■moiiin 
>ca n didotw. ciio«t MonCTi. Jt^ 

trot otfico dtfhot, 4 Mfwo im^ 
ifTwrtoiffiq. Eiet<»t« 
I MttmiM 10 ttmt or uwrgw 

mtnf oowtton. Boio o«ui P awim. 

; lort Ooqrot mm ticftjw* vtraw 

HEL.l^Slplo.iuott.O'vttlcSC 
2W. E0E 



ALCOHOL & DRUG 
ABUSE COMMISSION 
PtEYENnONSPEOAUSTI 
Stetrngsdory, $18,083 

Suooom 4 ossists »t>* «ni»<omOft- 
tation ot IM Aiconoi 4 Orug adum 
^tv«nfton PfOOrqm. R«««»fei 
Socntiors Otorot <n 
Soooi/atfwioro) ScitACOs or q 
eiosoiv rtMtffd fitM w/l vtors tx- 
MftofKO in Prtveniioo Arogrom' 
flMiq 4 Educotioa tHtcttve p^iic 
soooKtAO sKiitsnoctssorv. 
AOMtCOtMftS occtotod ttiroufA 

Fto. 14. im _ 

SPAftTANtUKG COUNTY 
PCRSONNEU M Horrn Churcn. 
P.O. Bex SiU. Soertortowrv. SC 
9304. EOC M/F 



AOIYITYTHEXAPiSTS 

SCOooortmontof AAtotoi Roloreo- 
»$«n-y«nirttn C4nttr. q stato 
ICF/MA foaiitv. IS sotmno o^- 
sons wirti d<«rco tf» Rocrwtioo/- 
Pttrsicoi Edwcotion. Exooritoct 
trtterrotf. Soiqrv «cftfo: su.;i*- 
mtdMnt ni.414. Excttttflt btnotit 
MCXGto ttictudos 3 w«««s onnuot 
lodve. 3 wfOftS stOi icovo. 12 Mid 
hoiidors. hooitn/iife insuronct qno 
rtttrtmonr owd. $«m rosumts toi 
Or. flopert O. Mtanati, Admims- 
troror. Oovotoemtntoi Progromt, 
WhiHtn Ctflttr. P.O. 0fcv»«r 3?. 
aintoft SC rras. Prwt: 
IO>l33.2nX «xi. 130, 
Eavoi oooo m msfr Emp<ovor. 



STAFF rSYCHOUOGiST H ■ 
OR CUJNICAU SOCIAL 

WORKER i 
Soqinninq sotarv t23.040 or , 

S20.0S2 roseoctivoiv 
Outsatient tnorootst fqr cniia Sm I 
vaum sorv«c«s m Poiic Coumv 
nC. J»sycnotqqisi mult nave ot 
loost a AAostor^ do^reo «n o»v- 
cnqiqqv 4 ]t mo. ot exoor. (if nq 
oxecr. Will niro qn a troinee 
l*v«i). Must &• eliqtbio fqr ttcon* 
sure <n NC under oraviSians soec- 
ifica tjv tno Prdcticmq psvcnqio- 
9tst Act. Social WOrirtr must 
tovt a minimum at a Masters ae- 
free rrqm an accreottoa scnoqi qf 
social worx 4 2 vrs. qf ciinscat 
txoer. qr a MdStor decree «n a re- 
lat«a ficia 4 3 vrs. at exoonenco. 
Sona nC siato aooiicatsqn 4 
■ resume fq: Personnot Office ^u- 
Ihertord/Pqlk Mentoi Hto»fn 
IC«nter, Rt 3. 311 Foirground fta. 
StfindOiO. NC 31100. 

REHAaiUATATIOfJ TM6RA- 
IUST 

si5.:a4. i2i.m 

ta oroviao coso manaqomont 
services to montai nooitn Cittnr 
in Paix Cquntv. nC. Must nave 
qrqduarod from d 4 vr. cq>ie<3e or 
univofisty vwitti a maior m sqcidi 
wortc. ffsvcnqidv. nursmo or re- 
lated human sorvice tieid 4 1 qr 2 
vrs. ex«orienco. (dooenomq uoon 
education.) Send NC Stare aooM- 
cation 4 resume la: Per^qnnei 
lOftiC*. Rult»ortord/Pqt»c Meniai 
IHeoittf. Rt. 3. 311 Fairgrouna Ra. 
? S«inoofO. nC. :S100. 



newspapers— 1989. 1990) 



id 

ERIC 



4S 



BEST copy flVAIlfl^lF 



Tech Prep + two-year college degree = 

responsible career positions, 
interesting work and advancement! 



MAHAGES 
MOBllf MAMMOGRAPHY 
I auailONAl/MARXHlNG 
j SBWOS 

E«ctiC«nt o*oorrufUrv for on Inno. 
vQtlvt. s«lf-mo(lvaitd. ogore«i»« 
Incividuoi >o coordinate our nrw 
MOBILE MAMMOGRAPHY Of9- 
from. 

»Thl$ Inqividvol will Ot r««nuoit 
mOTMCln^ m« oroflrom to tr> 
CiMty, Indtvrduois. wnmms 
flroum. tic: cooriinotint •rottv 
a<«no< oor« (ndivHSuoit icn*^ 
uifltf tar ofMitt tsomt in tttt m> 
Dilt MommovrQpftv unit: vttiiint 
t«n»(«Yf«$ ot oonlrQCtM ta;sjn«u 
sjfts t» tflocti Drtost stif-czoni 
CQUTMS one •twioin tfm mammon* • 
rQoftv »roct4vrt: ondesstst Rook 
etofist in pcftormin« oit »raifv 

QvaiKltd oMHconn tfwul4 hovt 
AuoclQtt 0««rM tn Aiiitd Hroim 
or rtiatfd titids. 2<S ymo' txp«f ^ 
cnc* In wwntn's ttrviCM (or rt- 
iof«J «rv»c«J» provtn 
touootlonol/ttocninf sUtli. ond 
fflarKttin«uillt. 

Must Ot orwnizc^ oMt ta vMr« in- 
dtovndtntiv ontf rravt cxctncnt 
comnnuntcQtlon skllli. Excellent 
Miorvond DcntUMoockOQt. £0£ 
For Immediate oofUMefolioiv 
Mild muRM It: 

Olmctor/Rodloloty Strvicn. 
Sportonour^ fte«tonoi 
i Mtdlcoi Cfflief. 

101 e.woodStf ttt 

SMTiantMrQ, $C TtJO 



PSOGXAMMSANAiYST 

0ooartur.iHt4 for exposurt lo ASI 
iOO ond cost erodvos in 0 proQre?- 
»vt irdnuMTiotion environment, 
we ore setcin^ o ptnon witn a 
mtntmgm o* i veorj »n)«rommin^ 
ond reiotionai doto boM txotrw 
enct. Tv*o-veor decree preferreo. 
Coil Lisa Thorrm. tl^USf, or stnd 
reswmt le: 

Soorton Exof-eu 
P.O. Sox ion 

Gretr.SC2fiSl 
ATTM: Oofo Prectsuvt 

EOe 



The Spirit of Innovafon '-i 



Electrical Design Drafter 

The Sort Gl innontton «f BASF FbM badw ent Gl rt mo« 

»tMua rin9«e n tw wm Cuttnty. «i ocotwviy ommi 
n our fyon itet (Mn « AMmoa Soufi Can*na.' 

T>it ouMiad cMdiM «« r«oon u • GfouD UMdv ena orthm 
«waKM ««ftn« euoPOM to curt epOTMM ena cKii^ 

To quetrfy. ett ni»M0Uif fRM DOMH an AS decr««. CnganMT*^ 
^»a>fGt$ChK»onmtmS.»tnrwf*rni^fm orMng eto«n«noa 
and a arong a«ciigrow>d n eiecrat otvga in tao/tcn. 00 «a- 
ptrttKa. or«t«aor wei «i MtfTs^ CAO Sy««rn • rtOMl 

A« an nsuary iMOer. BASF bMs vov vo • comoeww uwv. 
■ K ^art banc« and gn>«i ocMnut To b« oonaocrcd. sana 
(wmt V ft trfw^ X Adm«nt«m«r. tAS^ Co#M<«Mn. P.a 
OnwMf 302S. AAMnM. SC 2M24-3dU. An OoDvWMy 



BASP 



GACENVILLE HOSPITAL 
SYSTEM 
Curr«nt fuil>tlmt po«ltlont 
ort availabl« for: 

Fro«ramm«r 
Stnior Provromm«r 
Condidofcs most possess 
Bochtiors or Assoclotcs 0«> 
gr*« In Comouttr Scttnctf. 
2 ¥ Yrs. 6xo. required on 
IBM Main Fromt4 C08OL< 
ond CICS. MVS orxi on-lin« 
exo«rltnct desired. 
Wt offer a comoetltW* solorv 
ond on •xctlltnt b«n«flts 
pocKog*. 

Qualified ooollcants reoiy to; 

.CRKENVII.LE HOSPITAL 
SYSTEM 
FotficiaC. Laster 
Personnel Oeiit. 
701 Grove Rood 
Greenville, SC mos 

_„ Eoe 



STATISTICAL 
TECHNICIAN 

ALCOA FUJIKUfU, LTD. 



«• W K IWI 



QUALITY CONTROL SUPERVISORS 

Th« \mmdtn q prodMCtr m4 etretol tprey voix<«t ond 
eccttiof i t hmt on o^vning for • xcoo d ond « 
Aird ihiH QC Svpmmw in ite txpanomq piotKc 
inf action ne^din^ opvrot>on* 

QuoliRad oondidofM iKeuld Sow at loot* on 
AttocMtt't da^ra* plue 3*^ y a^ n pravtov* 
^voiily co n trol txp«f»anct in <nj«cT)en mottTinq, 
tnciudtng onolytirg quoltfy/proevia probiann 
ltu>owqK«vt #)• monufacturing epaf o tion, Irointnq 
tmpioyetf, coerdinottng (tmployta**) thiH 
rttpentibtlilitft end maintaining intp«€ti«n 
procodurW o^uipmant. 

We e^far e romoatttfve tolorjr and bana fi ti 
pQckoqt. Quoiifiod tppiiconti thmAd respond in 



Mr. F.OaAHtamarfv 
, ALCOA FUJtKUlU LTO. 

I P.O.ItaSUt 
f t#«tMtawrY. SC .T»t« 



II 



TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATOR 

NCR*« WariiUOM PredvKta Diviawi M U Wty mi apfMif 



Outiaiaf thapoHboNUidwla: 

• <la««n and OMt*. uauia oamputar^ 
qiMUtT tltiMinuaiM u «nhaMB tha 
mfatmsUoA in cuMtpuUr mwiuata 

* cnc4ut4tiaA V)d iniiiitwaiwi a< k 



riilhatrioan toata, 



NCR WorUuo m Praducta OtviMn pnnJi m aaodlatl warkma 
wtvirofwmit Mta • cemp«uuv«, otc-9nttmmv% (mmTiU p*ckaf«. 
For prvmftt. <3M6dMltftl oa^MidM^oia. pi«M» Mnd r— ima wiih 
ary twaiary la Ow < aya wm a44r— . Maynaaaayiaytaia. 

NCn Corpora non 
Worksuoon Protfucti Otwaton 
Ptrsonnol Rttourcoa 
1 1 50 Anderson Orive 
LitMTty, Souiti CeroMne 2»ftS7 



An E^wai Owavemiy CMoiajpw 



TECHNICAL 
WRITER 



^« iM e mmmmmt e< a rw« r«ar M^/^ 

M>«ai *«eKi a«W d ii w wi»» ni «••«(«•««« 

p fiiii l Mif <>iMiwiHiaw»i «*a)r lai 

BOX S-P 

News-Pi ednFienff 
! Greenville. SC 29602 
I 



ACCOUNTANT I 

LOCAL HANUfACTXJONO CO. JOlEDUUNG 1. 

tKTllWey^ TO« SCNtOR ACCOUhfnNfG C^KK « 

«3SmON. AmJCANT AAUJT f OSSESS ASSOCATt i 

OfG«s wim tMfHAsa IN acccunttnO. :.3 : 

YIA« «£UnO EXratlENCZ UQUtttO. CUT^ES . 

jNOJUoe A/f. fAtnoa awo aisist^^o in • 

MONIXtY aOSNG. OOCO 0*CAMiZAnONAt I 
,-WU4,^ MUST, n^SQUAL CCMfUHK 

ntMCl A Kiji. cue u-'n.OYiJS wow of this • 

AO. SINO USUmC to lUNO lOX. 4/030. TXS n 

STATE UCOIIO CO. INC. f.O. tOZ 1333. i 

COLUMJU. iC 2»20t , 



COMMUMinr HEALTH MURSE II 
Re^iiltred nurte to provide nursing 
services. counteUn^ and tuoooriiv« 
services to chronically mentaiiv ill 
client). Redut.'ei degree in nurtin*} 
and state licensure. Prefer 2-* years 
of osvcmalrlc. nursing experience. 
Work hours are 1.30-S.OO. .Mondev- 
Friday. (All state emotoyte oenetiis. 
Stiary range S2Ui2-(3I.|94T. 
Pletst seno resume by November 
to Oale Van wegner. CblumOia Area 
Mental Health Cenlcr. laoi Sunset 
Orivt, Columoia. SC JtTO. Qf looiy 
in oerton t)ttw«fn IJOam end noon 
Mondty«Pr«dty. EOE 



ASSnfTATFnFSiraVFR 



Pr«T«ch 

A OlvUlefv m4 Pre<is(en Volve Cerptre ri oH 
P.O, i«x 319 
Trwe^en Rett, SC 29690 
Attfw Hwmen lle«ewr«e« Depei fiiiaiiff 
I^vel Oppartunily Cmpleyer 
Orvf free WeHcplece 



OyatacaniMMMf « 



Mftar 



ipami, MmUcnu* aM •vsiuatMM *t arac«H wacAuimi r«*i^ 
— a>A<a w^nn e n <M>Mrrartaia»*>«w«rTrfHL Aiwwwww^ 

Syaawaiia in twc f I , < " i H 1 1 1 pi AiaiCU) 

OTpanaaaa fraMrraC 

(a aaamiiaa t waai ia i n mttr mtmrn. CRYOvaC art«n mU 



tMPLOYMCKTCOOItOINATOK 
CKYOVAC OWUMa 
W.lLCrMaAC*. 
P.a»aK4M 

Oi II ii.^acM 



Full Time Cose Manager II 

THC AUTOM WILKES SOCIETY 
Is occtetint remmes *or s«v«fot 
Cose AAonowr II ootitions m the 
Oretnvilie ores, ftesponiiote for 
oooroinetuff proerom ootration 
OS ostifoed Ov ttw Foctitv Man- 
Oder, tuioet A ouitts rendems m 
ttM d«ve«oemtnt cofnoietion of 
kidoid'joi trotratn (vMitn os re- 
ouired &Y hmdine source or oc* 
aedifofieii tiotMoret. Comeiaiion 
ol ot leeti } reert of college or 
tecnniCQj scnooi in on* of the sociot 
sciences or toe reioted field wim 
M veon experience. Soiorv •tut 
frinet otnetits. Send resume to: 
Director ef Personnel. Alston 
Wilkes Socierr. niS Ocvme st^ 
Coium6t<v SC was. 



INDUSTRIAL 

SAFEH 
SPECiALIST 



, S««<««i<tr •< in* V c Wmm«r 
> NMCt««f StatiM iaea<««M«r Ca> 

Thi« aaMftwt rw^n^t M *t 4«> 
t •<«• ■» t ««t« 4 

, l«i«t«. m^mmi* Awci«ar Mv*f 



- - - 

OSHA 

•wMMtcaitam. 



"7 cl j'**"^ 



SOUTH aROllNA 



(Source: Anderson independent-Mail Greenville News. C lemscn Messenger Seneca Journal/T hbune. and The State 
newspapers— 1989, 1990) 



ERJC 



TV/f(|lm 



PRODUCT 
SPECIAUST 






r «• fMV« M «ur< t 
■■■rnwti. Cm«^ 



_ <M fMM£ eMt ■ m il* 

v^il^L S.C mil. « QK M/P/M 




•IISINVItLS NOf riTAL 
Cwccwit 



^ 1 
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RESEARCHING A CAREER 

This activity will allow you to examine a career which interests 
you. In this activity you will research: 

• duties and responsibilities 

• working conditions 

• employment projections (local, state, and national) 

• salary ranges 

• postsecondary educational requirements 

• ways of financing postsecondary education 

It is your responsibility to locate sources of information about 
this career. Possible sources include the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles/ Occupational Outlook Handbook,. South Carolii 
Occupational Information System, and the local employment agency 

CAREER TITLE 



DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



WORKING CONDITIONS 

Normal Working Hours 

Work Environment 



Supervision Required 
Safety Factors 



ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION 



SALARY RANGE 



WHAT BENEFITS ARE AVAILABLE (ex, insurance, paid vacati 
retirement plans 



PRESENT EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 
Local 



State^ 

Nationai^ 

FUTURE EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 

Local 

S t a te 

National 

POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 



AREA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS WHICH PROVIDE TRAINING 



WAYS OP PAYING POR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



CHARACTERISTICS MOST APPEALING ABOUT THE CAREER 



CHARACTERISTICS LEAST APPEALING ABOUT THE CAREER 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE CAREER 



WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS OF HAVING POSTSECONDARY EDCUATIONAL 
TRAINING? 
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1 Accountant 


Auto Mechanic 


Administrative 
Assistant 


Biomedical 
Equipment 
lecnnician 


Landscape Arciiitect 


Chemical Engineer I 


Ambulance Attendant 

1 
1 


Chemical 
Laboratory 
Technician 


Arciiitect 

51 


Child Care Worker 

1 
1 

■ I 

L 1 



Clinical Laboratory 
Technician 


Cosmetologist 

♦ 


Computer 
Programmer 


Dental Assistant 


Computer Service 
Technician 


Dental Hygienist 


Computer Systems 
Analyst 


Dental 
Laboratory 
Technician 


Chef 

5 7 


Dialysis Technician 1 



r 

1 Clinical Dietitian 


1 Electromechanical 
1 Technician 


Disc Jockey 


Emergency Medical 
Technician 


1 Electrical Engineer 


Engineering 
Technician 


Electrocardiograph 
lecnnician 


Fashion Designer 


1 Electro- 
1 encephalographic 
lecnnician 

1 

L _. J 


Security Guard 

1 

J 
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Actuary 


Medical Assistant 


Lawyer 

1 
1 
1 


Ophthalmic 
Laboratory 
Technician 


Paralegal 


Science Technician 


Travel Agent 


information Clerk 


1 

1 Corrections Officer 1 


Home Health Aide 

1 


L J 


1 
1 

J 
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Heating, Cooling, and 
Refrigeration 

IflCUIICIIIIU 

• 


r n 

1 

1 

Legal Assistant 


i industrial Engineer 

j 


Licensed 
Practical Nurse 

1 

1 . 1 

1 
1 


insurance Agent 


\. ^ 

1 
1 
1 

Manufacturing ' 
Engineer > 


1 

1 

Elementary Scliool 1 
Teacher 


1 
1 

i 

Meciianical Engineer | 

1 
1 
1 


1 Laser Teclinician 

1 ■ c; 

L 


n/leciianicai | 
Engineering | 

; Teclinician | 

1 
1 
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i Medical Record 
j Technician 


1 Nursery Worker 


(Medical Technologist 


Occupational Therapist | 


1 
1 

Nuclear Medical 
TechnoloQist 


Personnel Manager 


Numerical Control 
Machine-Tool Onerator 


Pharmacist 


1 Employment 
1 Interviewer 

1 Cl 

1 1 

L J 


Photojournalist 
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1 
1 
1 

Physical Therapist 


r n 

Quality \ 
Assurance | 
Inspector 


1 

1 

i Physician 


1 Quality Control 
1 Coordinator 


Physician's Assistant 


Radio, TV Announcer 
& Newscaster 


1 

Police Officer 


Radiologic Technologist 


1 Process Control 

j Programmer [ 

1 * 1 
1 1 
1 1 

L _L 


Recreational Therapist 



Registered Nurse 


State-Highway 
Police Officer 


Respiratory Therapist 


Surgical Technologist 

MM ' 


Retail Sales Manager 


Systems Analyst 


Robotics Technician 


Technical Writer 


1 Secondary School 
1 Teacher j 

L 


Tool-and-Die Maker 

1 
I 
1 
1 

L J 
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1 

1 Ultrasound 

Tpphnnlfifiict 


1 

Phlebotomy 
Tecnnician 


Vcicnnailail 


Medical 
Laboratory Technician 


1 Veterinarian 
1 LaDoraiory 
1 Technician 


Histologic 
Technician 


Graphic Artist 


Construction 
Manager 


1 Automated 
1 Manufacturing 
Technician 

L 


Health Services 

Manager ■ 

1 
1 

L J 



EMPLOYEE INTERVIEW 

OCCUPATION TITLE 

JOB RESPONSIBILITIES 

HOW HAS THIS JOB CHANGED IN THE PAST TEN YEARS? 



WHAT NEW SKILLS HAVE YOU HAD TO LEARN TO MAINTAIN THIS JOB? 



WHAT TYPES OP MATH SKILLS ARE USED IN THIS OCCUPATION? 



WHAT TYPES OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS ARE USED IN THIS OCCUPATION? 



HAVE YOU CHANGED JOBS IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS? IF SO, HOW DID THE 
SKILLS YOU LEARNED ON THE OLD JOB HELP YOU LEARN THE NEW JOB MUCH 
QUI CKER? 



UNIT II PERSONAL INVENTORY 



CAREER PROFILE 



My Bain interests are: 

1. ■ 3.^ 

2. 4.^ 

My aain values areas are: 

1. 3.^ 

2. 4. 

My hobbies are: 

l._ 2. 



Which of the following do you prefer to work with? 

data data and people 

data and things data, people, and things 

people people and things 

things 



My favorite classes in school are (have been) 

1. 3. 

2. .4. 



7he career I would most like to pursue is 



What are the duties and responsibilities of this career? 



Are the duties and responsibilities of this career consistent with 
my values and attitudes? 

Do I have the required aptitudes to be successful in this career? 



What additional aptitudes would I need to be successful in this 
career? . 



What are the working conditions associated with this career? 



Are the working conditions o£ this career consistent with my 
values and attitudes? 



What educational requirements exist for this career? 



Are these educational requirements consistent with my favorite 
sub j ects? 

DECI S ION I DEC! S ION ! 

Is this career a good choice for me? 

If not is there an associated career which would better fit my 
values^ attitudes and aptitudes? 

What is the career? 
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CHAPTER 1 

Taking a Look at Yourself 




■\ Time Required: Approximately 35 Minutes 




In this chapter you will examine 

1. yoxor present study habits 

2. yoxor priorities 

3. yoiir goals 



Evaluating 
Your Study 
Habits 



Understanding how you study is an important step in the process of 
improving your study habits. In this book the word study includes doing 
homework and preparing for tests. 

The following checklist will help you see where you need 
improvement. Be honest with yourself. Fill out the checklist to reflect 
the way you are, not the way you think you should be. 



Study Habits Checklist 

1. Do you have goals for yourself? 

2. If you have goals, are you working toward 
achieving them? 

3. Do you usually have all the supplies you need 
to do your work at school? 

4. Do you usually have all the supplies you need 
to do your work at home? 

5. r>o you usually write down your assignments? 

6. Do you usually remember instructions? 

7. Do you usually study in a quiet place? 

8. Do you usually study without a lot of 
interruptions? 

9. Do you have a written weekly schedule? 



Yes or No 
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Look over your answers on the checklist. If you have answered No to 
any of the questions, the study skills in this book can help you. Learning 
them will msike doing homework and studying for tests much easier. 

Once you have completed the exercises in this book, you should be 
able to answer Yes to most, and perhaps all, of the same questions! 



Establishing 
Priorities 



Imagine that you are on a large sailboat in the Caribbean Sea. Suddenly 
you hit a floating log which rips a hole in the bow. You estimate that you 
have fifteen minutes before the boat sinks. There is a small lifeboat on 
board. You must quickly load it with the supplies you need to sui-vive. 
You realize that it may be weeks before you are rescued. 

Here is a list of the things on the sailboat that you may choose from to 
supply the lifeboat: 



Flashlight 
Batteries 
First-aid kit 
Dry clothes 
School books 
Bottled water 
Canned food 
Pcrfiimc 
Fishing gear 



• Portable grill 

• Portable radio transmitter 

• Suntan lotion 

• Travelers' checks 

• Paper napkins 

• Cassette tape recorder 

• Hairdryer 

• Flares 



Now list the items in order of importance to your survival at sea. The 
most important item will be first on your list. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
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Each person faced with the sinking boat situation will probably 
arrange the items on the list somewhat differently. Although you might 
decide that a first-aid kit is more important than a flashlight and 
batteries, it is clear that food and water should be placed at the top of 
the list. Food and water are essential to survival. Without them, it is 
doubtful that you could survive for more than two or three days. 

The process of deciding what to take with you on the lifeboat involves 
establishing priorities. Establishing priorities means listing or ranking 
things in order of importance. The importance of some of the items will 
vary from person to person. For example, if you sunburn easily, taking 
suntan lotion is a priority. However, it should be apparent to everyone 
that flares and fishing gear are more important for survival than 
perfume or a hair dryer! 

When you establish a priority, you decide that something is more 
important to you than something else. Establishing a priority is simply 
recognizing that something is meaningful or essential to you. Once you 
recognize a priority, the next step is to place that priority high on your 
list of things to do or accomplish. 

Establishing goals for your life also involves establishing priorities. 
Suppose, for instance, that you want very much to become a fashion 
designer, but you are failing English. Your immediate priority is to 
figure out how to pass English, You recognize that if you don't pass the 
course, you will not graduate from high school. Very few employers will 
hire someone who hasn't graduated from high school. 

A typical list of things to do follows. Pretend that you must arrange 
them in order of priority. Put the most important item first. 

• Get a date for Friday night 

• Clean up my room 

• Change the strings on my guitar f 

• Study for the history midterm exam to be given tomorrow 

• Buy tickets to next Sunday's concert 

• Explain to the coach why I missed practice yesterday 

• Go shopping for jeans 

• Complete the chemistry problems that are due tomorrow 

• Talk to my parents about increasing my allowance 

• Recopy my English essay that is due by fourth period today 
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Although priorities will var\' among people, most students will agree 
that the English essay, the chemistr>' problems, the history exam, and 
the discussion with the coach are ver>* high priorities. The exact order of 
these priorities would depend on factors like the following: 

• How long the English essay is and whether you have a study hall 
before fourth period 

• How much studying remains to be done for the history test 

• How long the chemistry problems should take to complete 

• How upset the coach gets when you miss practice 

At any given time, some activities are more important than others. 
Once you get in the habit of establishing priorities, you can use this skill 
to set goals for yourself. 



Getting 
What You 
Want 



When Jodi was in fifth grade and went to her first high school football 
game, she knew that she wanted to be a cheerleader someday. Being a 
cheerleader seemed exciting and glamorous to Jodi. 

By the time Jodi entered high school, she was aware that there were 
girls in her class who were more coordinated and, perhaps, more 
popular than she was. Most of them also wanted to become 
cheerleaders. This did not discoiu-age Jodi. She was certain that she 
would become a cheerleader. 

To make the squad, Jodi. realized that she would have to work very 
hard. She would have to be able to do each cheer better than anyone else 
trying out. She knew that she would have to project her enthusiasm, her 
personality, and her spirit. 

Jodi also realized that she had to make sacrifices. Instead of spending 
her firee time with her fi^ends after school, Jodi worked for at least an 
hour practicing the cheers and the routines. After mastering one cheer, 
she would begin preparing and practicing the next one. 

Jodi's practice and preparation paid off. She was selected to be on the 
freshman cheerleading squad and, later, she became the captain of the 
varsity squad. 

You, too, can get what you want. Like Jodi, you must first establish 
goals and then work to achieve them. Jodi s long-term goal was to be a 
cheerleader, and her short-term goals were to master the cheers. You 
will find that short-term goals are necessary in order to achieve 
long-term goals. 
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Taking a Look at Yourself 1 1 



EstsblishinS when you define your goals, you provide yourself with a very important 



Goals 
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sense of direction. You become sure about where you are heading and 
what you need to achieve in order to get what you want out of life. 

If you were to talk with the best students in your class about school, 
you would find that the majority of them have thought about their 
short-term and long-term goals. Typically, the best students define good 
grades as one of their most important short-term goals. Being accepted 
into college or getting a particular job is often one of their long-term 
goals. 

Let's assume that you know what you want to do when you finish 
school: you have decided to become a veterinarian. To become a 
veterinarian, you probably know that first you must graduate from high 
school with good grades. After high school you must go to college and 
get good grades there. Finally, you must be accepted at a school of 
veterinary medicine. Because so many students want to become 
veterinarians, getting into such a school is extremely difficult. The 
programs are highly competitive, and only the best students are 
accepted. 

Once you realize that becoming a veterinarian is not an easy process, 
you are faced with the challenge of figuring out how to achieve your 
goal. Here's the challenge: 

Long-Term Goal: To become a veterinarian 

Short-Term Goals (These goals may be monthly or yearly, but they must 
be achieved in order to reach the long-term goal.): 

1. Take the* required science courses. 

2. Get good grades throughout four years of high school . 

3. Impress your teachers with your performance so that they will 
recommend you for college, 

4. Begin saving money for college expenses. 

If you don't have any long-term goals, don't be discouraged. This is 
perfectly normal for a young person. Begin by getting used to thinking 
about your future. Once you do set some long-term goals for yourself, 
don't be afraid to change them. It is normal to change goals as you 
mature. 

On page 12 you will find a sample Goal Organizer. It has been filled 
out to show you how a typical student might establish his or her goals. 
On page 13 you will find your own Goal Organizer. After you understand 
how the sample Goal Organizer has been filled out, complete your own 
Goal Organizer. 

If you do have long-term goals, fill them in. If not, focus on short-term 
goals such as getting a good grade in your science class. Remember that 
a good high school record will permit you to choose what you want to do 
with your life. 

Please note that weekly and daily goals have also been filled in on the 
sample Goal Organizer Students who choose to establish daily and 
weekly goals for themselves will become "super organized." They 
probably. will find that they have more free time than they realized! 



Sample Goal Organizer 



LONG-TERM GOALS 

L Graduate from high school with a B average or better. 

2. Become a starter on the varsity basketball team. 

3. Qualify for a college scholarship. 

4. Become a lawyer. 



SHORT-TERM GOALS 

1. Receive a minimum of Bon the next English book report. 

2. Complete a review of the first six chapters in the history text. 

3. Copy biology notes for the two days absent last week. 

4. Receive a minimum of B on the next algebra test. 



WEEKLY GOALS 

1. Complete all science problems by Thursday, 

2. Comparehistory notes with Joan, 

3. Read a minimum of thirty pages in the novel for the next book 
report, 

4. Review Spanish vocabulary from previous weeks. 



DAILY GOALS 

!• Check to make sure I have written down all assignments, 

2. Be sure to hand in daily Spanish sentences on time. 

3. Check to make sure I have all science handouts. 

4. Get to gym class on time! 



Goal Organizer 
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LONG-TERM GOALS 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

— SHORT-TERM GOALS 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

WEEKLY GOALS - 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

'■ DAILY GOALS — 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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Keeping 
Track of 
Your 
Achievements 



Check off each goal as it is achieved. It s a good idea to replace each 
achievement with a new goal. Sometimes, however, you may simply 
want to achieve all of your goals, check them off, and then take it easy 
or "coast" for a while.' You will have to decide if coasting is appropriate 
for you. 

Achieving goals is something like losing weight. At first, people might 
not realize that you are getting thinner. As you continue to lose weight, 
however, your friends will start to become aware of the new you. 

Each time you achieve your goals, give yourself a pat on the back. You 
deserve to be acknowledged! When you first start using this new system of 
establishing goals, your teachers and your parents may not recognize 
the improvement. They may not notice that your work is now handed in 
on time or that your assignment book is always organized. Results take 
time, but just remember: everyone will become aware of the new you as 
soon as they see your bettei%rades. 
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Makin; 
Your Goals 
a Part of 
Your Life 



It is a good idea to tape your Goal Organizer to the wall near your desk 
so that you can see it when you study. For fun, put your long-term goals 
in a scaled envelope. Put the envelope away. Every six months open the 
envelope and take a look at what you wrote- Change the goals if you 
wish, and reseal the envelope. 

Establishing and reviewing goals can help make the sacrifices 
involved in getting an A on the chemistry exam seem worthwhile. 
Deciding to study while other kids are outside socializing can be a real 
test of how serious you are about achieving your goals. When you are 
certain of what your priorities are, having to discipline yo\irself becomes 
much less of a problem. 

It is possible that your long-term goals will not change during your 
years in jimior high school, high school, and college. But it is also 
possible that these long-term goals will undergo many changes as you 
get older. Don't be ashamed or afraid to change your mind about what 
you want to do with your life. A fifteen-year-old who wants to be a 
computer programmer or a basketball player has as much right to ^ 
change career goals as a child who decides at four years of age that she 
wants to be a cowgirl when she grows up. 



What You Have Learned in This Oiapter: 

1. How to evaluate your study habits 

2. How to establish priorities 

3. How to establish short'term goals 

4. How to establish long-term goals 

5. How to keep track of your achievements 
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INTO THE FUTURE 



Individuals often dream about what they would like to be in 
the future. This activity is designed to give students the 
opportunity to "daydream" about what they would like to accomplish 
m life. 



Tell they students they are going to be taking a trip on the 
Fantasy Cruise Line. This trip is designed to give them the 
opportunity to succeed at any career they wish to choose. After 
students have spent a few minutes dreaming about their ideal 
career, have them take approximately 15 to 20 minutes to answer 
the following questions concerning this career. 

What career have I chosen? 

Do I feel I possess the self-confidence to be successful i 
this career? 

If not, how would I have to change my self-image to reach 
this goal? 

What type of training is needed to become successful in 
this career? 

What do I need to begin doing now to prepare for this 
career? 

What courses do l need to take in high school as 
foundational courses to reach this goal? 

After students have finish writing, ask for volunteers to 
share with the class what they have written. 



FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITY 

A follow-up activity is to have students prepare two or three 
short-, medium-, and long-range goals which serve as markers for 
becoming successful in this career. 

Short-range goals may include reading about the career. 
Medium-range goals may include interviewing an individual 
presently employed in the career or writing someone employed in 
the career. Long-range goals may include taking advanced level 
courses in high school and completing at least some type of 
postsecondary educational program. 

Have students develop these goals and include them, along with the 
Fantasy Cruise writing, in their careers notebook. 



UNIT III MID-LEVEL TECHNOLOGY CAREERS 
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RESEARCHING A CAREER 

This activity will allow you to examine a .career which interests 
you^ In this activity you will research: 

• duti3S and responsibilities 

• working conditions 

• employment projections (local, state, and national) 

• salary ranges 

• postsecondary educational requirements 

• ways of financing postsecondary education 

It is your responsibility to locate sources of information about 
this career. Possible sources include the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, Occupational outlook Handbook, South Carolina 
Oc:cupational Information System, and the local employment agency. 

CAi^\EER TITLE 



DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



WORKING CONDITIONS 

Normal Working Hours 

Work Environment 



Supervision Required 

Safety Factors 

ADVANCEMENT OPPORTtJNITIES 



HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION 



SALARY RANGE 



WHAT BENEFITS ARE AVAILABLE (ex. insurance, paid vacation, 
retirement plans)? 
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PRESENT EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 
Local 



State • 

National 

FUTURE EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 

Local 

State 

Na t i ona 1 . 

POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 



AREA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS WHICH PROVIDE TRAINING 



WAYS OF PAYING FOR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



CHARACTERISTICS HOST APPEALING ABOUT THE CAREER 
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CHARACTERISTICS LEAST APPEALING ABOUT THE CAREEfl 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE CAREER 



BENEFITS OF HAVING POSTSECONDARY EDCUATIONAL 

TKAXNING? 



UNIT IV SELF-ESTEEM 



ARE YOU BEING MANIPULATED? 



Very often people use subtle means to get what they want froni 
others. People who use these tactics are very good at 
manipulating others • Manipulation refers to the process by which 
individuals use skill and tenacity to get others to go along with 
them. 

Manipulation is often a game requiring at least two players. 
One players wants something, while the other player needs 
something. If you are the one in need^ you may be unaware the 
other player is manipulating you by offering what you need. You 
may need to back up and review the situation to make sure the 
other player is sincere in his motives ^ and is not trying to 
manipulate you into doing something for him. 

There are. different types of manipulators. Dr. Pat Palmer, 
in a book entitled TEEN ESTEEM : A Self-Direction Manual for Young 
Adults , discusses several types of manipulative styles. Several 
of these styles will be briefly highlighted. 

After the discussion of the styles, several activities will 
allow students the opportunity to explore self-esteem and 
manipulation. 

MANIPULATIVE STYLES 



'Thg Victim The victim, as a manipulator, takes a passive role 
and ••invites" others to come and take care of him. He takes 
on a role of helplessness and portrays the necessity of 
needing someone to solve his problems and give him lots of 
sympathy. Victims offer other individuals the opportunity 
to feel authoritative, compassionate, and smart. 

The Depressed The depressed, as a manipulator, chooses to give 
up the happy things in life and focuses on the negative 
aspects. The depressed person focuses his attention to the 
bad side of every situation. He has chosen to see only the 
••bad*^ about life. The depressed, like the victim, tries to 
get people to feel sorry for him and hopefully get others 
to take care of him. 

The Blame r This individual is unable to identify why he is 
unhappy. It may range from the weather to being hurt by 
another person. This type of manipulator tries to get 
others to take responsibility for his life and make it up 
to him. He is very adept at making others feel guilty. 
The only way guilt is removed is to have others take 
responsibility for what appears to be going wrong. 
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The Hypochondriac The hypochondriac chooses sickness as a way 

of manipulating others. His main goal is to get others to 
feel sorry for him and to take care of him. The 
hypochondriac chooses pain and suffering over joy and 
happiness. This type of manipulator may actually feel 
physical pain as a part of the manipulative process. 

The Rescuer This individual comes to the help of someone who is 
weak and in need. The rescuer takes the position of "I 
will help you but you will be mine. I will earn your love 
by what 1 do to meet your needs." The rescuer says "I will 
be brave and strong and you will have to be weak and needy 
in order for this relationship to prosper.** 

The Martyr The martyr also uses guilt to manipulate others but 
does so in the reverse of the victim. The martyr works 
extremely hard to meet the needs of an individual . The 
martyr takes on the attitude of "1 will work so hard that 
you will not be able to get along without me. You will 
need me." 

The Enable r The enabler is an individual who unwittingly brings 
harm to another person. The enabler does not necessarily 
mean to cause the harm, but cannot bring himself to stop 
supplying the harmful item. An example of an enabler would 
be a wife who knows her husband should not have large 
amounts of cholesterol but does nothing to reduce the 
husband's cholesterol intake through proper dieting. 

Often a person with low self-esteem will allow himself to be 
manipulated because he feels guilty or does not think himself able 
to meet his own needs. Others pick up on this attitude and often 
exploit the person. Manipulators see absolutely nothing wrong in 
what they are doing. These people are often quite capable of 
justifying their actions. Manipulative people often feel they are 
giving those being manipulated a sense of belonging. Yet 
manipulative people do not realize they are actually doing more 
harm than good. 
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ACTIVITY I 



The following scenario provides an opportunity to discuss 
types of manipulators. This example should be discussed, giving 
students an opportunity to make suggestions as to how the person 
being manipulated might go about changing the situation. 



Cheri is a varsity cheerleader who would rather be with 
friends^ having a good time, than doing homework assignments. 
Ceth is an intelligent young man although he is only average in 
appearance and athletic ability. At the beginning of the school 
year, Cheri "confessed her love" for Ceth. Because of her 
extracurricular activities, Cheri tells Ceth she does not always 
have time to do her homework. Ceth, because of Cheri 's "confessed 
love", lets her copy his homework and sometimes makes a copy of 
the homework for her. He has also written several reports which 
Cheri has copied and turned in as her own. 

Ceth's friends have been trying to tell him he is only being 
used. Cheri really does not love him. However, Ceth is unable to 
see the situation as it really is. He sees nothing wrong with 
helping Cheri with her homework. Some of Cheri 's friends have 
also been .trying to show her she is being manipulated also. Yet 
she tells them she is not being manipulated and that no harm will 
come to her because of the relationship. 

Using the above scenario, discuss the following questions. 

1. Is Cheri a manipulator? 

2. If so, what type of manipulator is she? 

3. Is Ceth a manipulator? 

4. If so, what type of manipulator is he? 

5. How would you help Ceth realize he is being manipulated? 

6. What suggestions might you offer Ceth to help him not get 
caught in this type of relationship again? 

7. How does this relationship affect Ceth's self-esteem? 

8. What will happen to Ceth when he "owns up" to the real reason 
behind the relationship? 

9. How could you show Cheri she is being manipulated even though 
she is not aware of it? How will this affect her in the 
future? 



ACTIVITY II 



One way to find out if you are being manipulated by someone, 
or if you are manipulating someone, is to keep a weekly log of 
activities. By keeping a log, you can see situations in which 
you were manipulated or you manipulated someone else. Keeping the 
log will also allow you to examine your behaviors to determine if 
you exhibit manipulative behaviors. 

If a particular eveat in which you feel you were manipulated 
or you manipulated someone else occurs, write down the event and 
analyze the situation. Think about what happened and what you can 
do to avoid the situation the next time you see it beginning to 
happen. 

Some suggestions of how to keep from being manipulated by 
others are: 

1. Ask the person what he wants. Be upfront and honest 
with the person. . This will help the person realize the 
importance of getting directly to the point when dealing 
with you. 

2. Be direct in your approach. Don't "run around in 
circles" trying to guess others' motives, just ask. 

3. Be a role model. Try not to become manipulative. 
Express your wants and needs clearly. Others will see 
the honesty you have and will strive to be honest when 
dealing with you. 

4. Give up being manipulative. This will take a great deal 
of effort on your part. However, once you see yourself 
as being honest in all situations, you will grow to like 
yourself better and will begin to increase your 
self-esteem and self-identity. 



ACTIVITY III 



The following questions will give students an opportunity to 
discuss manipulation and uhe role it plays in degrading the 
self-esteem of others • There are no right or wrong answers. 

QUESTIONS 



1. Why is a person with low self-esteem easily manipulated? 

2. How can you help a friend who is being manipulated step back 
from a situation and see the things as you see them? 

3. How would you react if someone claimed you were manipulating 
people to get your way? What could you do to change your 
behavior? 

4. Why is it hard for a manipulative person to realize his faults 
and bring about a change in behavior? Is he building his own 
self-esteem at the expense of others? Does the manipulative 
person have low self-esteem himself? 

5. Recall a time when you manipulated someone, a friend, a 
brother or sister, your parents, to get something you wanted. 
Put yourself in his position. Try to imagine how the other 
person felt as a result of your manipulative behavior. Did 
your behavior increase or decrease the self-esteem of the 
other person? How do' you feel about your own behavior now 
that you have taken a closer look at the situation? How would 
you have felt if you were the individual that was manipulated? 
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DATE: 



Ihit opplko»«on it octtv for o ptriod of 30 6ay%. 



EMPLOYMENT APPLiv^ATiON 



AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 








^nwtn to the following questions will provide the Compony with on occurote record of your personol history, 
mis questionnoire is to be coaipleted in your own handwriting — not typed. Pleas* us* ink. 
Pleose onswer every question. If o Question connot be omwered. writ* N/A (not opplirokU| 




Middi* 




Socio) Security Number 


Pf«tfH Srrttt Number Gty 
Address 


Slote 2ip 




How long 
hove you 
Cved Here? 


Previovi Noo»b«r Cty 
Addrm 


Slate Zip 




*-i — *- - - 

now tonQ 

dfdyoo 


Hom« T«lcpKon« No. 

( ) 


Business Phone No. 

{ ) 


Are you 18 yeoa of oge or older? □ Yes □ No 


Are you legolly outhorixed to work in the United Stotes of Americo? 




□ Yes □ No 


Hove you ever opplied to, or been employed by If yts, when? 


□ Yes □ No 


Hove you ever been employed in the industry or with o compony offilioted with the 


industry? □ Yes □ No 


Names of relatives or fnends employed by 


Do you hove relotives or friends who ore employed in the industry? 


□ Yes □ No 


Who referred you to us? 


In (City): 







2 
O 

£ 

2 



POSITION DESIRED: 
1$t CHOICE 


Dote on whidi you con stort 


POSITION DESIRED: 
2nd CHOICE 


Jncoi.'e reputrementi 



c 

Si 
u 

oc 

u ^ 



I 



Locotion preferred? 



Why? 



Are you willing to reiocote ony ploce in the USA? 



Arty restrictions? 



Whot percentoge of time con you devote to troveling overnight owoy from home? 



Are you willing to rotote shifts? □ Yes □ No 



Are you veiling to work weekends? □ Yes □ No 



A physicol exominotion which includes drug screening is required for employment by 
Are you willing to submit to this exominotion? 



□ Yes □ No 



How much time hove you lost from worlc/schoolbecouse of illnen or mfury during the post two yean? 



Do you hove ony physicol or mentol cond;tion(s) which would limit your obility to perform the 

porticulor job for which you ore opplytng? D Yes D No 



If yes, what could we do to occommodoie you? . 
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Btginning with the most recent, list below the nomes 
ond oddrefies of ol! your employen: 
o) Compony oomt, b) oddmi ond ttWpKon* number 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 
(PRODUa AND/OR 
ScRVtCES) 


TIME EMPLOYED 


NATURE OF WORK 

AT START 
(duHts. tiHc^ iocotton) 


FROM 


TO 


Pleosc lift every period of employment even though it moy not 
seem relevont to the position opplied for 


Mo. 


Yr. 


Mo. 


Yr. 
















b. 


^ °- .... 














b. 


^ 0. . 














b. 


.0. 














b. 


. o. 














b. 
















b. 














• 


b. 



ACTIVE DUTY 


BRANCH 
OF SERVICE 


DUTCS PERFOftMEO 


HIGHEST 
RANK 


FROM 


TO 


Mo. 1 Yr. 


Mo. 1 Yr. 


1 
1 

1 


1 
1 

1 








1 
1 


1 
1 








Please describe ony educotion or speciol troining received while in the military ^service of the United Stotes. 



anOE HIGHEST GRADE COMPIETEO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U 12 COllEGE 12 3 4 5 6 


NAME AND LOCATION OF SCHOOC 


DATES 


GRADUAIEO 
Yet -No 


Diploma. Degree 
or Credit Hours 
Completed 


MAJOR SUBJEa 


From 


To 


Mo. Yr. 


Ma Yr. 


Grade 
Schoo((t) 












High 
SchooHi} 












Con«9«{t) 
























Groduote 
Sd«o<<f) 












Trade. But. 
Night»Corr. 
SchooUf) 












Extrocurriculor Activities 
fv^^0>0Mt er nohoiiolttf ^toupt) 


Principol source of your 
ipendmg money while in 
high school ond college 


SCHOLASTIC High College Groduote 
CTAKiniwn. <^k^i tnPA) S/rhooi 


LIST 

SCHOIASTIC 
HONORS 


ttST 

PROFESSIONAL 
LICENSES 


Otscnbc ony other Training or Educotion (Foreign longuoge training/skills moy be irKluded): 



TOTAL 
MONTHLY 

WEEKLY 
EAJININGS 
I AT START 



NATURE OF WORK 
AT LEAVING 

{<dult9», tillt, lccot»on. 
ttrritofy, tic) 



TOTAL 
MONTHLY/ 

WEEKLY 
EARNINGS 
AT LEAVING 
*{St« note) 



SUPERVISORY 
POSITIONS 
HELD 



NO. OF 
PEOPLE 
SUPER- 
VISED 



REASONS FOR 
SEEKING 
CHANGE 



NAME OF 
IMMEOUTE 
SUPERVISOR 



□ 

Ms. 

□ 
Yf. 

□ 



Nomt 
Titlt 



TiHe 



□ 

□ 

Mik. 

□ 

Yf. 



O 

Yr. 



Titl« 



Tirle 



□ 

□ 

Yf. 
□ 



□ 

o 



Nome 

ntit 



□ 



□ 

Yf. 



Title 



•Note: Specify for your preseni Salary □ /Draw D S - 
or lost position 



.per month, Commiiwon: S . 



Expense Reimbursement: NoneQ YesQ Explain: 



.per Bonus: $ . 



.per 



n Tvoino fNoi. WPMf 




□ CRT 




n Word Processor 


n PC PC HnrrW^ 




PCSoftwM 




□ Stenooraohv (Not* WPM) 




O Switchboord 




Complete the section below only if applying for a position requiring use of a car • 


Do yoo possess o volid driver license? □ Yes 


□ No 




Stote of Issue 


Has your license ever been suspended or revoked? 


□ Yes 


□ No 


If yes, from ¥/hen to when? 



i2 



Hove you hod ony work reloled Occidents within the post three yeon? Q Yes Q No 
if yes, please describe: 



Pleose list ony hobbies which moy be relevont to the position for which you ore opplying: 



SUMMARY OF QUALIFICATIONS: In this section, express in your own ¥*ords end in essay form, why you believe your skills, 
training, and experience qualify you for the position desired, and why you feel you would be successful. Please describe your short 
and long term gools. 



PLEASE READ CAREFUUYt 

Employment h subject to: K My agreement to sign or.d be bound by an Employee Secrecy and Non-Disclosure and/or 

Non-Compete Agreement, if hired; 

2. Possing a physical examinotion by company designated physician; and 

3. Verification of identity ond legal outhoriiotion to woric in the United States of America. 

I understand that all commitments reloting to on offer of employment vrith must be in writing and signed by the authorized 

personnel representative in order to be binding. 

1 also understand that this opplicotion b not on employment controct and thot, if hired, ony job I may ^^ld ¥/hile with 
is considered at will employment. 

I authorize to contoct any and all former employers ond/or references to verify tfie information that I hove provided on 

this opplicotioa I release and those parties providing reference infonnation to from ony and all Itobilities or cloinm 

orising from the verification process. 

I hove read and certify that the informotion I have provided in thb opplicotion is true and correct. I understand that t may be refused 
hire or, if hired, my employment will be subject to termiixition if I hove mode any omissions or misrepresentations in completing 
this application. 



(SIGNATURE) (DATQ 
T>m oppttco*ioo it octrvt for o p«nod of 30 doy«. 



APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 

FOR MANUFACTURING PERSONNEL 



400 S. BUNCOMBE ROAD 
P. O. BOX 1404 
SOUTH CAROLINA 



does not discriminate against any employee or applicant for employ- 
ment because of race, religion, creed, color, sex, national origin, handicapped (unrelated 
to ability), status as a veteran or the protected age group. 











NO A STREET 


CITY 






STATE 


ZIP HOW LOnC 








^O A STREET 


City 






STATE 


ZIP HOW LONC 


FORMER ADDRESS 






NO. A STREET 


CITY 






STATE 


ZIP HOW LONC 






SECURITY NO. 


TYPE OF POSITION APPLIED FOR 


APPROXIMATE WAGE EXPECTED 


AVAILABILITY DATE 


HOW WERE YOU REFERRED TO 


ri^vt Tou BEEN PREVIOUSLY EMPLOYED BY 
OR ANY OF OUR DIVISIONS OR SUBSIDIARIES? 


1 □ YES O NO 


IF YES, GIVE LOCATION AND DATES: 




UST ANY RELATIVES EMPLOYED BY 




1 












NAME 






RELATION 






DIVISION 




EDUCATION 








CIRCLE HIGHEST GRACE COMPLETED 12 3 4 
COLLEGE 12 3 4 TECHNICAL 1 2 


S 6 7 a 9 10 11 12 
3 4 


NAME(S) AND LOCAYION(S) 


OAT 


ES 

• TO 


• GRADUATED 
YES NO 


CERTIFICATE 
OR DEGREE 


COURSE OR MAJOR 




MO/YA 


MO.YA 








COLLEGEiS) 












TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


uo.nm 


MO./YH 








OTHER TRAINING 




MO/Yfl 










0 YES Q NO IF NOT. PLEASE STAT 


E YOUR AGE 




ARE YOp A CITIZEN OF THE U. S.f 
















IF NOT A CITIZEN. ARE YOU PREVENTED FROM BECOMING LAWFULLY EMPLOYED BECAUSE OF VISA OR IMMIGRATION STAni5;'. 


DO YOU HAVE ANY PMYSlCAl. CONDITION WHICH MAY LIMIT YOUR ABILITY TO PERFORM IHE JOB APPLIED FOR-* 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN CONVICTED OF A FELONY^ 0 YES D NO 


IF YES. EXPLAIN 




ARE YOU AVAILABLE TO WORK ANY SHIFT-? OVEPTIME*? 


WEEKENDS?^ 


HOLIDAYS'? 




HOW MANY DAYS HAVE YOU BEEN ABSENT FROM WORK DURING THE PAST YEAR-? 



ERIC 



Q / 



EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 



f . . ^ : . . . t/' . . . - - / . . C' / MCSENT on LAST CMPLOYEK 




1 ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER 


DATES 
FRCM mO vo 


EMPLOYED 

TOr MO vD 


TELEPHONE OF EMPLOYER 


j SUPERVISOR S NAME « TITLE 




06PAR1 




STARTING WAGE 


TUUH POSITION OH TITLE 


IREASON FOR LEAVING 




ENDING WAGE 






-V' A - ■ -'^■^K'^.i'iP.'^ ■ 












NAME OF EMPLOYER 


1 ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER 


DATES EMPLOYED 
FRCM MO TO MO VP 


TELEPHONE OF EMPLOYER 


SUPERVISOR S NAME 4 TITLE 


DEPARl 


rMENT 


STARTING V/AGE 


Twun ru:»niuN oh title 


REASON FOR LEAVING 




ENDING WAGE 










NCXT mtCVtOUS EUm.OYCR 












DATES EMPLOYED 
FRCM MO vR Tn...rt va 


TELEPHONE OF EMPLOYER j 


SUPERVISOR'S NAME & TITLE 




DEPARTMENT 


STARTING WAGE 


iv/un r'U^klilUN OH TITLE 


REASON FOR LEAVING 


ENDING WAGE 




















jADDRESS OF EMPLOYER 


1 


DATES EMPLOYED 
FROM MO Y« rn- t^f\ vo 


TELEPHONE OF EMPLOfER j 


SUPERVISOR'S NAME i TITLE — 


DEPARTMENT 


STARTING WAGE 


TUUH KOSITION OH TITLE j 


REASON FOR LEAVING 




ENDING VMGE 



DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES 



NAME OF EMPLOYER 
TELEPHONE OF EMPLOYER 



' NffXT PREVIOUS EMPLOYER 

ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER 



jFROM MO 
lOEf'ARTMENT 



DATES EMPLOYED 

TO yjQ 

STARTING VMGE 



SUPERVISOR S NAME I TITLE 



YOUR POSITION OR TITLE 
DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES 



REASON FOR LEAVING 



ENDING WAGE 



INDICATE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE YOU HAVE IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING AREAS 



TYPE OF EXPERIENCE 


OPER. 


SET-UP 


TYPE OF EXPERIENCE 
GEAR TOOTH GRINOER 


OPER. 


SET-UP 


QTHEH- 


ENGINE LATHE 






GEAR CUTTERS 






VERTICAL TURRET LATHE 






BROACH 








HORIZ TURRET LATHE 






JIG BORE 








EXTERNAL GRINDER 






DRILLS 








INTERNAL GRiNOER 






MILLERS 








O SURFACE CRINOER 

AC ' 






NUMERICAL CONTROL 









U. S. MILITARY HtSTORY 



eRANCH Of SERVICE 


FINAL RANK 


WHAT WAS THE NATURE OF YOUfl PRINCIPAL 
SERVICE ASSIGNMENT? 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


DATE Of DISCHARGE 


LIST ANY SPECIAL TRAINING YOU RECEIVED 



THE FOLLOWING SPACE CAN 8E USED TO INDICATE ANY ADDITIONAL INFORMATiON CONCERNING YOUR BACKGROUND THAT YOU FEEL WOULD 
USEFUL TO US IN CONSIDERING YOU FOR EMPLOYMENT 



LIST ORGANIZATIONS TO WHICH YOU BELONG ALSO LIST OFFICES HELD. (THOSE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH WOULD REVEAL RACE RELIGION COLOR 
OR ETHNIC STATUS NEED NOT BE LISTED ) 



WHAT HOBBIES OR R£CREATlONAL ACTIVITIES DO YOU ENJOY? 



UST BELOW THREE PERSONAL REFERENCES. THESE MAY NOT BE RELATIVES OR FORMER SUPERVISORS 



NAME 



ADORESS.STREET.ClTY.STATE I ZIP 



POSITION 



TELEPHONE NO. 



IN CASE OF EMERGENCY. NOTIFY: 
NAME- 



ADDRESS: 



TELEPHONE NO.: 



I heraby authorizB invMtigation of all sutaments containad in thia racord. I cartify that such statamants ara trua and understand 
that misraprasanution or omission of facU callad for in thia form may diaquclify ma or ba a causa for my termination. If employed 
I shall conform to the poiicias and rulas of tha Company and wilt consider ail salary and proprieUry information of the Company 
confidantial. ' 



Plaas« indicate any othar name used durinfl education or amploymarit that would ba needed for references: 



I authorize to obUin information pertaining to my prtvioua education (release of transcript) or employment 

racocd* 

I undeffvtand that any offer of employment la contingent on my Uking and :)asslng a pr«««mp(oymant physical which Includes 
a comprahenalva tfnig acraeo. 



S«ttth Caroiina D«p«nm«nK of 



FonnP*4 
Revised 5/1/77 



APPLICATION FOR lEMPL'OYMENT 

AN EQUAL OPPQ;5TO?fJfV EMPLOYER 




Nunc. 



LocaJ 

Residence addroi. 

Pcnnaacnt 
Home address 



Oct 



Phone Number . 



, Phone Number 



tHoati 



ZipCoOt 



Sodil Security No. 



Date of 

Bift h 



PERSONAL 
Hdghi: 



HaveyouapbysicaJdiabiUiy? Yes □ No □ If yts, what? 

Have you had a serious illness during :hc past five years? Yes □ No □ If >«, of 



-Feet. 



-Inches Weight: 



.Pounds 



tt-hat nature . 



Have you any rdatives employed by the State of S. C? Yes □ NoQ If v«, their 



names, rdauonships to you and state agenaes where employed: 



In case of oner genqr, notify , 
Address, 



.Phone No._ 



Type of 
School 



High 
College or 
Utuversit) 
Business or 

Trade 



EDUCATION 



Name and Location of School 



Grade or 
Class Completed' 



Year 
Graduated 



Major Subjeas 



Certificate or 
Degree Received 



Ust any equipment or machines w.th which you are proHdent A other skiUs, qualifications, awards, training coutses, etc, rdated to the 
you are applying: 



position for »-hich 



EMPLO\■ME^a■ DATA — Use this space to detaibe the t>TM; of work you are seeking: 



Aoaiii« macninc o ; iKxiKKCCpini m^mnc 3 ; CaKuiatinc nuctune Q SMmt: 

Key Punch O ; Tabulwor O If ycf . Model No Also, board wiring experience and Model No. 

Oiher E.A.M. or E.D.P. machines O If >ts. names: 

Can ypu type? Yes O No O If yes, words per minute 



Can you cake dictation? Yes D NoD If yti* y^ordi per minirte 



NflLITARY SERVICE 
Do >ou belong to a milicanr organixation? Yes Q No □ If >«. name 

What is 3nurpracn(sel«tive service dassihcation? (If explain) 



ServedinArmed Forces of U.S.: YesQ NoQ If >rs. branch of service 

Date of entry« . Date of discharge Type of discharge Highest rank siiained 

Special training received or service Khools attended 

Reserve status: Branch of gf vice - 



■ Active D Inactive D 



EMPLOYMENT RECORD 
In space below, list positions you ht\t hdd. Stan ^th present or last employment and list in r«^se 
order. DO NOT LIST ANY EMPLOYMENT THAT OCCURRED WITH THE STATE 
NOR ANY PERIOD OF SERVaCE IN THE ARMED FORCES. 



EMPLOYER , 
Addr«a 



PRESENT OR LAST EMPLOYMENT 
Type of business . 



Dace employed. 



^Date separated . 



Title of position _ 
RATE OF PAY 
Staning 



per. 



. Final S. 



-per 



Describe your work. 



Reason for leaving 



Name and title of immediate supervisor 



PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT 



EMPLOYER . 
Addr«f 



Type of business . 



Date employed. 



. Date separated . 



Title of positidn 

RATE OF PAY- 
Starting < per. 



.Finals. 



Docdbcyour work. 



Reason for leaving 

Name and title of immadiate supervisor 

EMPLOYER 

Addrcu 



Date employed. 



. Date separated . 



Describe your work. 



Type of business . 



Title of position ' 
RATE OF PAY 
Staning S per. 



.Finals. 



-per 



Reason for leaving 

Naipe and title of immediate supervisor 

EMPLOYER 

Addrcu . 

Date employed ' Dace separated 



Type of businesi 

Title of position 

RATE OF PAY 

Staning S per Final $ per 



ERIC 



Describe your work, 



Rcsson for laving 



Name and liilc oi' immcdiaic supervisor 
EMPLOYER 



^ Type of business 

• Tiiie of posiuon 

r% . I ^ RATE OF PAY 

uatc employed ^ Daie separated SuningS per FinaJ 1 per 

DcKribe your work. 



Reason for leaving 



Name and title of immediate supervisor 



PROFESSIONS 



Profession 


Date of Current 
Lioense or Registration 


Sute Issuing LicenM 
or State in which 
Registered 


Date of Ftrst License 
or Registration 


Check (/) One 







































DRIVING EXPERIENCE; 



Years ctpcricaoe as a driver: Pleasure car. 



. Others (describe) 



Do )ou have a oirrcm driver's lioense? Yes □ No □ If >ts. name of scate issuing ^ 

Has your driver's Ikensc ever been suspended or revoked? Yes □ NoQ If yes. give reason . 



.License No^ 



GENERAL INFORMATION 
I. If you are a naturalised citizen of the United Sutes. answer the following: 

(a) Nameofcoun Address 

(b) Certificate No. U,,^ 



1Z ZlZ^r::!?'! " Yes □ NO □ If yes. attach a report. NOTE: A "yes- answer to this question will not neccssari'ly bar you 

from cmpioynem. TTie nature, severity, and date of sh* offense in relation to the position for which you are applying are considered. 

^' "^"^.^af ^ unsatisfactory service or forced to resign from any empioymem? YesQ NoH If yes, attach a 

statcmem p ving name and addreu of employer and the reason for discharge or forced resignation in each case. '^"UJ y«» «"*cn 

4. Have you ever been employed by the Sate Highly Depanmcnt? Yes □ No Q 

(a) If "Yes", betmn what dates 

(I) Where assigned? p^,i^ -^1^,^ 



(2) Reason for Imving 



5. Areyoua member ofthcS.C Retirement System? Yes □ NoQ If "Yes*', what is your Aaive Register Number. 



EEO REPORTING AND PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Your Social fc 


uritv Number 




























MAt 














Him. y 






Omc ^ 


lo. 




0«1> 




Y(« 




m\.\. 




OMCfcoAt^ 1. DrMMrVMcorS CCMfiviM 2. Q Pr 


n«<SiMc«rS.CEm«l«yfc \ O Now Cm 






A AMCflCM N 




0 


M 
























M D 
QM»rw« O0i«Wfftf 


K 






W 








NiMtorelCMifM M*»l«i|M>«T«ilf^«S.C? fm^mmt\m^UM 


or. 



G.v.„«„„«d.ddr««of,h,*cper„„,.»o,r.l«iv., or forme «„,p,oyer.. who h.v,k^^ 
Nime - 

Address. 

Name 
Name 




U« beiou ail menibership assodaiions m<S 




ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIPS 
organi«tioas in which you are acii.^ or hold honorary membershipdf none, wrhe the *ord -None- 



on Hret line) 




^ DO NOT WRITE IN SPACE BELOW 



Gcncfai Appearance 



INTERVIEWER S IMPRESSIONS 




press 
PerJonaJiiv 



Speech 



Inidlitence 



Ambttiont 



REMARKS: In my opinion. appJicani meets ihe minimum quaiincations forihe 



position of . 



19. 



Signature of lmer%iewer~ 



o 

ERIC 



r 



COMPANY 

APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 




the future 



1 p - 

erJc 



APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 




Present Mailing Address . 



No. & Sirtf t, P.O. Box, Rt. ^ 



Home Mailing Address 

(If Oifftrant From Abovt) No. & Street, P.O. Box, Rt. ^ 



Weekday Telephone Number i l 



C.:v 



S:ate 



Zio Code 



State 



Zio Code 



( ) 



Teieohcnp No. 
( ) 



TeieoHon* No 



Position or Type of Work Desired ^ 

Hr.,Wk 

Salary Expected 



Date Available. 



Have You Previously Applied For Employmeni With 
Where? 



If Yes When?. 



Mfi^^vr^ Wiir You Consider A Position That Pays Less Than The Expected Amount Listed? □ Yes C No 

Do you Have Any Geographical Restrictions? C Yes D No If Yes. Where?_ 

Company? CI: Yes G No If Yes, When? 

. Have You Previously Been Employed By 
Where ?. 



Co.? L-jYes QNo 



In Emergency. Notify: (NameL 



Telephone No. i L 



Have You Ever Been Convicted Of A Crime? (Include Military Convictions) C Yes □ No If Yes, E 
Necessary). 



xplain (Use Separate Paper. If 



Name of School 



Htgh School/ Equtvaiint 
Training • 



Location 



Dates 

Attended 



Uate Ciraduaiefl i Certif 



Or Expect 
To Graduate 



_ertificate/ 
Diploma/Degree 
' if AoDlicable^ 



Major 
(If Applicable) 



Technical or 
Business 



Location 



College or 
Untvtrsity 



Location 



College or 
University 



Location 



Graduate 

School 



Location 



Arnpied Services, 
Correspondence 

Location 



Branch of Service 

Date Discharged and Rank _ 
Type Of Discharge 

Primary Military Occupation. 



Date Inducted 
And Rank 



If Other Than "Honorable/' Explain 



Beginning Wim The Mo»t Rtceni. L.$i Below 
Th« NAMES A ADDRESSES Ol All Your 
Emptoycft. inauding Miiiury |f Applicable 



Company 



From 



Ma Yeifl Ma Ytar 



Address 



Company 
Addrtti 



To 



Salary 

At 
Leaving 



Posiiion or 
Type Of Work 
Ptrlormed 



Page 2 



Oepariment/ 
Supervisor 



Reasons 

For 
Leaving 



Company 
Aadrnt 



Company 
Addrtst 



Com|3any 



Addrtst 



Address 



Q 
< 

a 

2 
2 
< 



w 

X 

o 



Piease Supply The Following Information If It Relates To Position{s) Or Type Of Work For Which Applied: 

Typing Speed wPM shorthand Speed wPM 

Dictating Equipment Skills Q Yes □ No Driver's License No. ^ state 



I HEREBY CERTIFY THAT my anfwtr to tach of the pr,viouf questions is true. 
{.tt^S^v^ifn^-fffiS^^^^ 

K.s'^^irn.S'; pt;r^ l^orreSf th?t":V Xse tV't^Vi" a^^ou^'^li: employment will be contingent upon rece.p, 

.nformat.on concerning character, gene^l epuutVon plfsonal^^^^^^ Tfy "* '"ade which will provide applicable 

and scope of such report, if made, will be made ava.labie'^to^u uf»^^^^^^^^ °' ''^'"a- ^^^^er mformat.on on the nafjie 

alldTe&frs aXful'a'lilTn'!/"'" " """"'^ " ^our application properly and to enable the Company to comply with state 



Applicant's Signature- 



Date Submitted 



ERIC 



1' 



INVITATION TO APPLICANTS 



Page 3 



i. Handicapped i 

is a government contractor subject to Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. In 
accordance with this law, it is a company goal to take affirmative action to employ and advance in em- 
ployment qualified handicapped individuals. A handicapped individual is defined as a person having: 
(1) a physical or mental impairment which limits one or more life functions, (2) a record or history of 
such an impairment, or (3) is regarded as having such an impairment. If you have a handicap and would 
tike to be considered under the Affirmative Action Program, please tell us. Submission of this information 
IS voluntary and refusal to provide it will not subject you to discharge or disciplinary treatment. Informa- 
tion obtained concerning individuals shall be kept confidential, except 'that (i) supervisors and managers 
may be informed regarding restrictions on the work or duties of handicapped individuals, and regarding 
necessary accommodations, (ii) first aid and safety personnel may be informed, when and to the extent 
appropriate, if the condition might require emergency treatment, and (iii) government officials investi- 
gating compliance with the Act shall be informed. 

If you are handicapped, we would like to include you under ths Affirmative Action Program. It would 
assist us if you tell us about (1 ) any special methods, skills and procedures which qualify you for positions 
that you might not otherwise be able to do because of your handicap, so that you will be considered for 
any positions of that kind, and (2) the accommodations which we could make which would enable you to 
perform the job properly and safely, inciudrng special equipment, changes in the physical layout of the 
job, elimination of certain duties relating to the job, or other accommodations. 



II. Disabled Veterans and Veterans of the Vietnam Era. 

is also a government contractor subject to Section 402 of the Vietnam Era Veterans Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1974 as ammended which requires government contractors to take affirma- 
tive action to employ and advance in employment qualified disabled veterans and veterans of the Vietnam 
Era. A disabled veteran is a person entitled to at lea$t 30 percentum disability compensation under laws 
administered by the Veterans Administration or whose discharge from active duty was for disability 
incurred or aggravated in the line of duty. Veteran of the Vietnam Era means a person (1) who (i) served 
on active duty for a period of more than 180 days, any paa of which occurred between August 5, 1964 
and May 7, 1975, and was discharged or released therefrom with other than a dishonorable discharge, or 
iw) was discharged or released from active duty for a service-connected disability if any part of such 
active duty was performed between August 5, 1964 and May 7, 1975. If you are a disabled veteran cov- 
ered by this program and would like to be considered under the Affirmative Action Program please tell us. 
This information is voluntary and refusal to provide it will not subject you to discharge or disciplinary 
treatment. Information obtained concerning individuals shall be kept confidential, except that (i) super- 
visors and managers may be informed regarding restrictions on the work or duties of disabled veterans, and 
regarding necessary accommodations, and (ii) first aid personnel may be informed, when and to the extent 
appropriate, if the condition might require emergency treatment. In order to assure proper placement of 
all employees, we request that you respond to the following statement: 

If you have a disability which might affect your performance or create a hazard to yourself or others in 
connection with the job for which you are applying, please state the following: (1) the skills and pro- 
cedures you use or intend to use to perform the job notwithstanding the disability and (2) the accommo- 
dations we could make which would enable you to peiform the job properly and safely, including special 
equipment, changes in the physical layout of the job, elimination of certain duties relating to the job or 
other accommodations. 



NOTE: Please complete page 4 of this form if you wish to be included in the Affirmative Action ProQram(s) 
described above. 



NOTE: COMPLETION OF THIS PAGE IS VOLUNTARY; DO NOT COMPLETE UNTIL YOU HAVE READ PAGE H 

My Handicap/Disability is: 



Recommendations for accommodations are indicated below. 



^ ( r ^^^^^ OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 

DETACHED BY AUTHORIZED COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE) 



ERIC 



(TO BE DETACHED BY AUTHORIZED COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE) P„ 

COMPANY 

Social Security No. 



Name * . . 

. Address 



□Male D Female Date of Birth _/ _/ 



Month Day Year 

D ' St' » o,.>,.:^ p„™„„, ,„p,„^,„, ,„ „ 

ETHNICIDENTIFICATION: D White □ Black D Hi.nw n a • 

Li Black aH.spamc D Asian or Pacific Islander □ Americanlndian or Alaskan Native 
Do you have any relatives currently employed by □ Yes □ No 

If so, give Name(s) „, . 

^ ^ ^ Rel3t.onship(s) Department(s) 



UNIT VI LIFE SKILLS 



ERIC 



l'"3 



EARNINGS 



Career Choice 



Hours worked per period 
Hourly rate 

Pay period earnings (gross) 

Monthly earnings (gross earnings) 

(multiply weekly earnings by 4) 
(multiply bi'-weekly earnings by 2) 

Deductions (per pay period) 

Federal income tax 
State income tax 
FICA (social security) 
Pay period total 
Monthly total 

Net Income (per pay period) 
per month 

Housing (own or rent) 

(estimated monthly payment) 

Car (estimated monthly payment) 

Utilities (estimated monthly expense) 

electricity 
telephone 
water 
other 

Total utilities 
Food and clothing (estimated monthly expense) 



Insurance (estimated monthly cost) 

health 
life 
car 
other 

Total insurance 

Gas Expense (estimated monthly amount) 

Savings/Retirement plan 

(estimated monthly expense) 

Medical Expenses (estimated monthly amount) 

Emergency Expenses 

(estimated monthly amount) 

Family-related Expenses 

(estimated monthly amount) 

Total Monthly Expenses 

Le£t-over amount 

Net Pay - Total Expenses 



111 



UNIT VII FINANCING A COLLEGE EDUCATION 



FINANCIAL AID 



SCOiS FlNANCiAL AID INDEX 



Th« SCOIS Rnancial Aid File provides information on major financial and programs 
available to students in South Carolina to meet the costs of post-secondary education. 
Following are the school codes for accessing financial aid information on specific schools in 
South Carolina. 



Schooi Code 

01 Aiken Technical College 

02 Allen University 

03 Anderson College 

04 Baptist College 

05 Beaufort Technical College 

06 Benedict College 

07 Bob Jones University 

08 Central Wesieyan College 

09 Chesterfieid-Mariboro Technical College 

10 The Citadel 

11 Oaflln College 

12 Ctemson University 

13 Clinton Junior College 

14 Coker College 

15 College of Charleston 

16 Columbia Bible College 

17 Columbia College 

18 Columbia Junkir College 

19 Converse College 

20 Denmark Technical College 

21 Erskine College 

22 Rorence-Oarlington Technical College 

23 Francis f^^arion College 

24 Furman University 

25 Greenville Technical College 

g6 Horry-Georgetown Technical College 

27 Lander College 

28 Limestone College 

29 Medical University of S.C. 

30 Mkltands Technical College 

31 Morris College 

32 Newberry College 



33 Nietson Electronic Institute 

34 North Greenville College 

35 Orangeburg-Calhoun Technical College 

36 Piedmont Technical College 

37 Presbyterian College 

38 Rutledge College — Columbia 

39 Rutledge College — Greenville 

40 Rutledge College — N. Charieston 

41 Rutledge College — Spartanburg- 

42 Sherman College 

43 South Carolina State College 

44 Southern Methodist College 

45 Spartanburg Methodist College 

46 Spartanburg Technical College 

47 Sumter Area Technical College 

48 Tri-County Technical College 

49 Trident Technical College 

50 U.S.C. — Aiken 

51 U.S.C. — Beaufort 

52 U.S.C. — Coastal Carolina 

53 U.S.C. — Columbia 

54 U.S.C. — Lancaster 

55 U.S.C. " Salkehatchie 

56 U.S.C. — Spartanburg 

57 U.S.C. — Sumter 

58 U.S.C. — Union 

59 Voortiees College 

60 Williamsburg Technical College 

61 Winthrop College 

62 Wofford College 

63 Yorit Technical College 



FREQUENTLY ASKEH QUESTIONS ABOUT FINAINCIAL AID 



Uhnt is financial aid*? 

FinajiciGl sid i*r> heir- in ineetinjE* edoc^tionsl e;:pGrisp*5 • I I a^n si'ply to 
both Oirect educational cost (tuitions feeSf and books; as well as to 
Tsonal livind ejcpenses (foodf housinsJf tr3nsF>ortation ) ♦ 



Is financial aid available only to those with ver*^ low incomes? 

NOf but you do have to show that you need it in order to Qualify for 
federal and most state assistance* Some scholarships and drants are based 
on criteria other than or in addition to need? such as academic 
perfor»anceF special talentsr or proposed field of study* 



How much aid can I aet? 

Students are usually elidible for aid eaual to the amount of their 
demonstrated financial need* The difference between college costs and 
what a family can afford to pay eauals demonstrated financial need* Uhat 
a family can afford to pay is determined by evaluating a family^s income 
and assets according to a nationally accepted formula* 



What is a Financial Aid Form (FAF) or 

The FAF or FFS is a form on which you 
information* It is used to determine 
school information for the school you 
use and when it is due* Your colles^e 
Guidance office can provide these for 



Family Financial Statement (FFS)T 

submit your family^s financial 
financial need* Look at specific 
plan to attend to see which form to 
financial aid office or hiah school 

iS* 



Should I apply to more than one financial aid proaram? 

Yesp most counselors and financial aid officers encourade students to 
apply for more than one financial aid program* however* .to prevent 
unnecessary frustration? learn as much as you can about the various 
programs and then apply only for those for which you appear to aualify* 



How often should I re~apply for aid? 

Most programs reauire that you re-apply each year since eli^i^ibility 
decisions roust be based upon current faroil'y financial information* 



Where can I det roore financial aid information? 

Your college financial aid office is the best single source of information 
Your hiah school Guidance office can also assist you* Additionally f you 
should t make inouiries in your community f check your local newspaper f and 
visit your local library* 



An important consideration in choosing a school for postsecondary 
tr3iriin*5 is cost. Hish cost should not prevent ^ou from selecting 3 
particular schcol> however^ since financial assistance ma^ be available. 

But keep in mind — financial aid is meant to 'assist" in meeting 
educational e;:penses. you will be expected to contribute some of the 
necessary resources f according to your means. 

To find the approximate cost for tuition and fees and room and buard> 
look at the school of your choice in the coin postsecondary school file. 
Estimated costs for trainin:3 iii private vocational schools in South Carolina 
can be found in the SCOIS Private Vocational Schools <PVS) file. Don't 
foraet to include personal e:<penses in your estimate of total costs. 

How will you meet these expenses? Follow these 4 5ud=<etited steps to 
financial aid: 

1. Talk with your parents — - 

about how much they can contribute to your education. Since most 
financial aid programs are based on need> you and your family will be 
expected to contribute as much as you can to your educational expenses. 
Never assume your family's income is too hiiSh to Qualify for aid. 

2. Consult your Guidance counselor 

early in your senior year> or even earlier* about your plans for education 
beyond hidh school and your need for financial assistance. 

3. Most important: contact the financial aid office 

at each school you are considering to set information and financial aid 
forms* Financial aid prosramsf .financial aid formsf and application 
deadlines maw differ from one institution to the other. this step should 
be taken during the fall semester of your senior year or even earlier. 

4. Submit financial aid applications 

and other reauired forms before stated deadlines. Applications for 
financial aid must be made in addition to application for admission. 
Important: you must apply for financial aid to set it. 



A college educBtion reauires not only 3 coniini tment of timey but alsof a 
msJor investment of money* Initial costs include tuition? room and board? and 
fees* Also? books and supplies? trsnsportstiont and personal expenses such as 
Taundry? clothing and droomina aids must be considered* You and your family 
should carefully plan how these expenses will be paid* If your family is 
unable to bear the full costs? financial aid may be available* 

There are four General types of financial aid: scholarships? arants? 
loans? and employment programs. Many students receive a combination of these 
types of financial aid* Most aid offices will first determine your eli^ibiliy 
for drants or scholarships before exploring loans or student worK* 

Following is a General description for the four basic types of financial 

aid: 

Scholarships 



Scholarships do not have to be repaid* some scholarships are based on 
need? while others may not consider need* Many scholarships are based on 
merit and take into account such factors as sfrades and college board test 
scores* Some scholarships are aiven to students in a particular field of 
study or for special talents or abilities? such as athletics? music? art? i 

Grants 



Grants are Sifts which do not reauire repayment and are usually based on 
financial need alone* The most widely used sfrants are federal or state 
sponsored* 

Employment 



Through the student employment programs? students are provided part-time 
Jobs so that they can earn money to help pay for educatiofial expenses* 
Usually? students are not Permitted to work more than 20 hours per week durinii 
the academic year* Although the largest student employment program? collesie 
work-study? is based on financial need? there are programs which do not 
reauire students to demonstrate financial need* 

Educational loans 

Educational loans reauire repayment and are sometimes based on financial 
need* They are usually subsidized by the stat6 or federal Government or by 
colleges themselves • 
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MAJOR FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



Pell Grants 



The Pell Grant proarsm is the largest need-based federal student aid 
proaram^ Pell Grant eliaibility is determined bij the U# S# Department of 
Education* Most schools reouire students to apply for a Pell Grant before 
they can be considered for other sources of aid administered by the school. 
Since this is a arantf the award does not have to be repaid. 



Who is eligible? 



How are awards aiade? 



U* S. Citizens or permanent residents admitted or 
enrolled in at least half-time study in an 
undergraduate prosiram in an elidible institution. 

Based upon demonstrated financial need as determined 
by a national formulat and the cost of education at 
your school. 



Award amounts? 



Application located? 



Limited to demonstrated need ur^ to present maximum of 
S2200 per year (1989-1990) ♦ 

Hidh school guidance offices or college financial aid 
offices. 



Application deadline? 



It is best to apply as early as possibe for the 
1988-89 yearr since most other aid is not awarded 
until pell drant eligibility is determined. 
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Carl D* Porkins/Nstional- Direct Student Loan (NDSL) 



The Ccrl D# PerKins/National Direct Student Lo^n is one three federal 
cjinr-us-bcsed financial aid prosrams* CamFus-bosed means that participating 
schools distribute money supplied by the U» S» Department of Education to 
studcc>nts who demonstrate need. The loan is interest free as Ions as the 
student is enrolled at least half-time* The total amount borrowed plus 5% 
interest must be repaid after the student Graduates or leaves school ♦ 

Who is eligible? U» S» citizens or permanent residents admitted or 

enrolled in at least half-time study in an 
undergraduate or graduate program in a participating 
institution* . 



How are awards made? Based upon demonstrated financial need* Awarded by 

college financial aid office* 

Award amounts? Depending on aour needf the availability of 

Perkins Loan funds at aour school? and the amount 
of other aid aou are receivina* you may borrow 
UP to* 

-$4>500 if aou are .enrolled in a vocational 
prodramy or if aou have completed less than 
two years of a program leadir a to a bachelor^S 
decree* 



-t?fOOO if you are an undergraduate student who 
has already completed 2 years of study toward 
a bachelor^s dekree and has achieved third 
year status (this total includes any amount 
you borrowed under ndsl for your first 2 years 
of study) * 

-fl8f000 for Graduate or professional studa 
(this includes ana amount borrowed under 
ndsl for undergraduate study)* 

APPLICATION LOCATED?. College Financial aid office* 

APPLICATION DEADLINE? Varies with individual schools* check with 

school* 



Supplementdl Educstional Opportuni t*:^ 6r3nt CSEOG) 



The Suf»f»lement3l- Educational Opf^ortuni ty Grant proaraa* (SEOG) is one of 
three federal caroi»us--based financial aid prostrams* CamPUs-based means that 
participating schools distribute money supplied b« the U* Department of 
Education to students who demonstrate need* Since this is a drantr the award 
does not have to be repaid* 



Who is elidible? 

How are awards made? 

Award amounts? 

Application located? 
Application deadline? 



U# S» citizen or r-ermanent resident admitted or 
enrolled in at least half-time study in an 
undergraduate prosJram in a participating institution^ 

Based upon financial need* Awarded by college 
fin.ancial aid office* 

Limited to $4000 per year or half of financial 
need* 

College financial aid office* 

Varies with individual schools* Check with school* 



College Uork-Study (CUS) 



The Collefie Work-study ^roaram (CUS) is one of three federal caropus- 
based financial aid programs* Campus-based means that participating schools 
distribute money supplied by the U* S* Department of Education to students 
who demonstrate need* This program provides Jobs so that students can earn 
money to help pay educational expenses* Students are usually employed on 
campus* 



Who is elidible? 



How are awards made? 



U# S» citizen or permanent resident admitted or 

enrolled in full-time study in under-araduate 

or graduate i*roSram in a participating institution^ 



Based upon demonstrated financial need* 
college' financial aid office* 



Awarded by 



Award amounts? 



Limited to need* Pay will be at least current 
current federal minimum wade* 



Api^litation located? 



College financial aid office* 



Application deadline? 



Varies with individual schools* Check with school* 



state Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) 



The State Student Incentive Grant proaram <SSIG) is a federal financial 
aid F^rorarain which bases awards on substantial financial need* While SSIG is 
a federal proarainr it reouires substantial state fundind and is administered 
by each state which participates*. Since this is a arantr the award does not 
have to be repaid* 



Who is elidible? 
How are awards made? 

Award amounts? 

Application located? 
Application deadline? 



U* S* citizen or permanent resident in a full-time 
undergraduate program at a participating institution 
in South Carolina* 

Based upon substantial financial need* Award is 
responsibility of designated state adencyr but is 
initiated at colleae financial aid office* 

Limited to need* Cost of tuition and fees or $2f000 
whichever is less • 

College financial aid office* 

Varies with individual schools* Check with school* 



Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship 



The Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship is a Federal financial aid 
prodrani for undergraduate students who plan to teach* This 
scholarship is based on academic excellencev not financial need* 



Uho is elidible? 



Undergraduate students who are 
enrolled irt a recognized teacher 
education program in-State or out-of- 
state and who Graduated in the top 10% 
of their hidh school araduatind class* 
Scholarship must be repaid if the 
recipient does not enter the teaching 
prof ession^ 



How are awards made? 



Not based on financial need* Based on 
academic excellence and awarded by a 
committee selected by the State Superin- 
tendent of Education* 



Award amounts? 



to $5000 per year for not more than 
A years* 



Application located? 



College Financial Aid Offices or South 
Carolina Student Loan Corporation 
Interstate Center^ Suite 210 
P» 0» Box 2148> 
Columbidf S* C* 29221 



Application deadline? 



Varies with individual school* Check 
with school* 



Robert C* Byrd Honors Scholarship 



The Robert C* Byrd Honors Scholarship is a Federal Financial Aid 
Program which bases awards on academic e::cellence« 



Who is elii^ible? 



How are awards made? 

Award amounts? 

Application located? 
Application deadline? 



Graduating Hi^h School seniors attending 
either a public or private hi^h school 
who plan to enroll immediately after 
Graduation in a two or four-year 
institution* 

Not based on financial need* Based on 
academic e^:cellence and awarded b^ a 
committee selected bv the State 
Superintendent of Education* 

A one time award of SISOO? funds 
permitting* 

Hidh school counselor or principal office^ 

Varies with individual schools* Check 
with school * 



MAJOR STATE PROGRAMS 



STAFFORD LOAN/GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN <GSL) . 



The Guaranteed Student Loan proaram, <GSL) permits students to borrow money 
for educational expenses from private sources* In South Carolina^ the program 
is administered by the South Carolina Student Loan Corporation* Payment is 
not reouired on principal or interest until the student Graduates or leaves 
school* The U* S* Secretary of Education pays the interest until the student 
begins repayment* For new borrowers repayment of principal and BZ interest 
begins 6 months after the student leaves school* 



Uho is elidible? 

How are awards made? 
Uhat are awards amounts? 



Application located? 
Application deadline? 



U* S* citizens or •permanent residents* admitted 
or enrolled in at least half-time study in 
either an in-state or out-of-staate institution. 

Based upon demonstrated financial need* 

$2f62S for each of the first 2 years of 
study? UP to S4f000 per year for under- 
graduate study beyond the first two years* 
Graduate students may borrow up to $7fS00 
for each year of study* 

Collesle financial aid office* 

Students are encouraged to apply as earlu as 
possible? however? there are no fi::ed deadlines* 
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Plus Loan 



Under the Plus Loan 
professional students 
In South Carolina the 
loan corporation. PI 
ratine is necessary f 
rate for Plus loans i 
roust beain repaains a 
is issuedf but maa ha 

Who is eligible? 



Proaram parents, independent students, or ^^'^d'-^s^e 
can borrow funds to help paa for educational e==^f"-^^- 
program is administered ba the South Carolina Student 
us JoJns are not based on ^ i 

or approval of the loan reouest. The interest 
s v^rlaSle but «ill not exceed 10.45%. ^ borrower 

Plus loan within 60 daas from the date the checK . 
ve UP to 10 aears to paa off the balance. 

U. S. citizen, resident of S.C., who is a^s'-er't 
of a dePendnnt undersraduate student enrolled in 
*ood academic standing in an eligible ^ 
PO»t-»econdara school on a full-time basis, 
ind.Pendent undergraduate students? or graduate 
professional student* 



Hou are ausrds made? 



What are award amounts? 



Not based on financial need. 
Student Loan Association. 



Awarded the S*C« 



Parents loans - limited to college exF'ences 

minus any other financial aid receivedf or 
$4000 whichever is less. 

Indei-endent Student Loan - $4,000 Per academic 
«e»r inclusive of an« amount borrowed 
through the GSL ^ro^ram* 

Graduate Professional Student Loans - $4,000 Per 
academic year, exclusive of any amount 
borrowed through the GSL Prodram. 



Application located? 



Application deadline? 



Collede financial aid office or 

S*C# Student Loan Corporation 
Interstate Center, Suite 210 
P.O. Box 21487 
Columbia, S.C. 29221 

Recommended that applications be received at least 
SrSSys prior to the be^innin^ of the school term. 
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state Student Incentive Grant ProjSram (SSIC) 



See major federal proiSrams* 



South Carolina Teacher Loan Prodran 



The Teacher Loan ProjSram is 3 state financial aid program for 
students who plan to teach school* 



Uhc is eligible? 



How are awards made? 



Uhat are award amounts? 



Residents of South Carolina who are 
Planning to teach in certain deodra^hic 
areas or to teach ftath or science on the 
secondare school level f enrolled in a 
teacher education program in-State or out 
of -state and meet academic standards* 

Awarded the South Carolina Student 
Loan Corporation* 

$2f625 for each of the first 2 years of 
study? UP to t4f000 per year for under- 
graduate study beyond the first 2 years ♦ 
Graduate students may borrow up to $79500 
for each year of study* 



Application location? 
Application Deadline? 



College financial aid office* 



Varies 



Palmetto Fellows Scholarship 



The Palmetto Fellows Scholarship is a state program which bases 
awards on academic excellence* The scholarship is awarded to hidh 
school students who have attained an established Qualifying score on 
the PSATf and plan to attend an in-state institution* 



Uho is eligible? 
How are awards made? 
Uhat are award amounts? 



Application location? 
Application deadline? 



Residents of South Carolina who attain 
the Qualifying PSAT score* 

Awarded by the S*C* Commission on Hidher 
Education* 

Up to SSfOOO per year? half provided by 
the State and half by the participating 
institution* Awards are renewable for 
three (3) wears assuming specific academic 
criteria are met* 

HiJih school counselor or principle office* 
CnecK with hidh school counselor* 



SPECIAL AID PROGRAMS 



South Carolina National Guard Tuition Assistance 



The South Carolina National Guard Tuition Assistance program offers grants 
for educational exjpenses to »eiribers of the S» C* National Guard or Air 
National Guard* Grants are limited to $500 per year for a ma::imum of 4 years 
participation* This .arant is not based on financial need* First priority to 
receive brants are those already in the prodraci on a continuing basis* Second 
priority does to recruits in the duard who have Just sianed up* Next priority 
does to those who extend their stay in the duard* A person already receiving 
3 full scholarship would not Qualify for assistance* 



Uho is eligible? 

How are awards made? 

What are award amounts? 
Application located? 



Resident of South Carolina* Member of the S* C* 
National Guard? attending any in-state institution 
approved by the state department of education* 

Not based on financial need* Awarded by the 
Adjutant General of S*C* or his representative* 

Up to SSOO per year? iia;<i»um of A years* 

Local national duard armory or: 
Adjutant General of S* C* 
Rembert C* Dennis Buildina 
1000 Assembly Street 
Columbian S*C 29201 



Application deadline? 



None 



Vocational Rehabilitation Benefits 



The Vocational Rehabilitation Benefits Program is a state financial aid 
program which helps handicapped students meet the cost of education or Job 
training after hiah school* 



Uho is eligible? 
How are awards made? 
Uhat are award amounts? 
Application located? 



Resident of South Carolina who has a physical or 
mental handicap that limits ability to work* 

Based upon financial need* Awarded by Vocational 
Rehabilitation Department* 

Up to $2000 maximum per year for educational 
fees* Additional funds for special services* 

Nearest Vocational Rehabilitation office* 



Application deadline? 



Varies 



HbALTH PROFESSIONS STUDENT LOANS 



The Health Profc?ssions Student Loan Prodram is a federal financial 
aid f»rodra» which provides loans based upon demonstrated financial 
need to Fharmac^y medical* veterinar^:^ » aptoifietr«:i v dentistry* 
osteoP3th«:i and podiatr^:^ students* 



Who is eligible? 

How are awards made? 
Award Amounts? 

Application located? 
Application deadline? 



U»S» citizens or "permanent residents" 
enrolled in at leat half-time stud^:^ in an 
undergraduate or Graduate nursing program* 

Based upon demonstrated financial need« 
Awarded b» collede'^f inancial aid office* 

Up to S29500 plus the cost of tuition per 
wear* 

Collesie financial aid of f ice« 
Varies* 



Nursing Student Loans 



The Nursina Student Loan program is a federal financial aid program 
which provides loans based upon demonstrated financial need to nursing 
students* Q 

Uho is eligible? 

How are awards made? 
Uhat are award amounts? 



U* S* citizens or "permanent residents" 
enrolled in at least half-time study in an 
undergraduate or Graduate nursing program* 

Based gpon demonstrated financial need* Awarded 
bv college financial aid office* 

Limited to $2500 per year or amount of need* 



Application located? 
Application deadline? 



College financial aid office* 
Varies 
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War Orphans Benefits 



The War Orr^hans Benefits prodram is a federal program designed to offer 
financial aid assistance to dependents of deceased or disabled veterans. 



Uho is eliiiible? 

How are awards made? 

Uhat are award amounts? 

Application located? 
Application deadline? 



Son or daudhtor up to 23 years of ade^ of deceased 
disabled veteran of U« S# armed services* 

Not based on financial need* Awarded bs the 
veterans administration* 

Varies? depending upon whether death or disability 
was service connected* 

Nearest veterans administration office* 
Varies 



Free Tuition - Children of Deceased or Disabled South Carolina Firemen? 
Law Officers? and Members of Civil Air Patrol or Organized Rescue Sauad 



Free tuition is available far children of deceased or disabled South 
Carolina firemen? law officers? and members of civil air patrol or or^anizec 
rescue sauads to attend South Carolina state supported colleges and 
universities* This program does not provide payment for room and board? 
certain fees? or books* 

Who is elidible? Child of a deceased or totally disabled S*C. 

fireman? law officer? or member of civil air 
patrol or organized rescue sauad* 



How are awards made? 



Uhat are award amounts? 



Application located? ^ 



Not based on financial need* Approved by public 
institution attended? on basis of evidence of 
death or disability in line of duty* 

Limited to tuition cost at state supported 
postsecondary institutions attended* 

College financial aid office? or aovernina body of 
institution attended * 



Application deadline? 



Prior to beainnind of school term* 



South Carolina tuition aronts are funds awarded to South Carolina 
residents who attend a South Carolina independent (private) collede^ Tuition 
drants are awarded on the basis of financial need and academic merit ♦ 
Fresh»an applicants must rank in the upper three-f ourthG of their hidh school 
class or score 800 or above on the Scholastic Aptitude Test XSAT)* Applicants 
roust also appl« for a. Pell Grant* Since this is a ^rantr funds do not have 
to be repaid* 



Uho is elidible? 

How are awards made? 
Award amounts? 

Application located? 



Application deadline? 



Free Tuitior 



Resident of South Carolina accepted for full-time 
enrollment in elidible private institutions in the 
state* Military applicant must be stationed in 
S#C# for one year# 

Based upon financial need and academic merit. 

The maximum drant varies? based upon family 
resources and the cost of the institution 
selected^ Althoudh not everyone Qualifies? drants 
may rande up to. $3f320 per year# 

Hidh school duidance offices? collede financial 
aid offices or Tuition Grants Committee 

411 Keenan Buildind 

P. 0. Bo:-: 12159 

Columbia? B.C. 29211 

As soon as possible after January 1 of the year 
you Plan to attends Funds run out Quickly? so 
early application is important ♦ 



The south Carolina -teran^s children free tuitio^^ 

financial aid Prodram. T^'/'""^"" ^["^^^to c^Hdren of deceased or totalis 
state supported colleaes and ""^^^"i!;^^^^^? provide Paao-ent for roow and 
Sisablod war veterans. The Prodran, does not Provide paa 
board* certain fees» or books. 



Who is elidible? 
How are awards made? 

What are award amounts? 
Application located? 

Application deadline? 



Child of deceased or totalis disabled war veteran. 

Not based on financial need. Approved f.C. 
SePart«ent of Veterans Affairs which notifies the 
institution* 

Limited to tuition cost at state supported 
postsecondary institutions attended. 

S.C. Department of Veterans Affairs 
Edaar Brown Buildind 
1205 Pendleton Street 
Columbia. S.C 29201 



Prior to beainnina of school term. 
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OTHER SOURCES 



Business 



Many businessesf especidlla larae corf='orationsjr provide financial aid for 
educational expenses • Financial aid is often provided to employees and 
sometimes to sons and dau£Jhters of employees* 

The College Arniy Fund 



This is a college savings plan for Qualified enlistees in the U* S# Army. 
For every dollar contributed to the plan? the stovernment puts in five# 
contact your local Army representative for more details* 



Labor Unions 



Financial aid programs are usually ' designed for sons and dauarhters of 
members * 

Local Church 



Available awards are usually limited to members of the cdnare^ation and 
their dependents* 

National Church Organizations 



Through national headauartersF some denominations establish scholarshi 
and/or loans to assist Qualified members of the denomination* 



Foundation 



Awards may be restricted to students in certain areas of study or to 
students with very strong academic records* Aid is sometimes limited to 
students from particular towns or counties* 



Academic Scholarships 



Many colleges offer academic scholarships to students with a B average 
and SAT scores of 900 or more* Many of these scholarships are not based on 
financial need* 
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Athletic Scholarships 



Hanu collejaos offer athletic scholarships to talented students in a wide 
ran^e of sports - football » baseball r basketball » tennisr. soccer* suimniindr 
and flolf ~ to nane a few* 



The National Merit Scholarship Program 



This is a larfle* private financial aid program* Grants are awarded to 
students with outstanding academic ability as demonstrated on the preliminary 
scholastic aptitude test / national merit scholarship Qualifying test 
SMaminations taken during the Junior year of hidh schools 

Reserve Officer Training Corps <ROTC) Scholarships 



Financial aid to ROTC recruits can ran^e anywhere from a $100 monthly 

subsistence allowance in the Junior and senior year to all tuition fees and 
te:<tbooksy plus $100 a month allowance* 

Educational Institutions 



Hany colleges provide loans from their own resources ♦ Ask the financial 
aid director at the institution you wish to attend about these programs* 



Special Interest Organizations 



Civic clubSf historical associationr fraternal ordanizationsy and 
military-related droups ma^ sponsor scholarships and/or loan prodramsr often 
related to their special interests* 



Special Fields of Study 



Financial aid is often available to students in special fields of study* 
For e;tampler hospitals often provide assistance to students in nursind 
programs* 



Additional Information 



Contact your school guidance counselor or collessie financial aid office 
for additonal information* besides administering most federally-funded 
programs many collesle financial aid offices also administer many state and 
even privately-funded financial aid proslrams* 
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FEDERAL STUDENT AID FACT SHEET 
1990-91 

Published by the U.S« Department of Education 



This Fact Sheet offers some iiaformatioii about 
Federal student aid hr students who want educa- 
tion or training beyond bi^^ school But the Foci 
S^et can't cover everything you need to know. For 
more Information, contact the financia] aid admin- 
istrator at the schooKs) you want to attend. You 
shoizld also check your local public library for 
additional source5 of financial aid. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 



training offered. See your fiTtanrial aid adminis- 
trator &r more information. 

• Be enrolled as a regrilar student in an eligible 
program. A regular student is one who is enrolled 
in an institution to obtain a degree or certificate. 
An eligible program is a course of study that leads 
to a degree or certificate at a school that partici- 
pates in one or more of the student aid programs 
described in this Fact Sheet. 



The U.S. Department of Edxication offers the 
following inajor student finaTinal aid programs: 




Grants are finanrial aid you don't have to pay 
back. Work^Study gives you the chance to work 
and earn money to help pay for school Loans are 
borrowed money that you must repay with interest. 



To be eligible to receive aid, a student must meet 
the following requirements: 

• Generally, have finanrial need. 

• Have a high school diploma, a GED, or demon* 
strate the ability to benefit firom the program or 



• Be enrolled at least half>time*— except for the 
campiis-based programs (see page 6). 

• Be a U.S. citizen or eligible non-dtizen. Check 
with your fiT^aiicial aid administrator for categor * ' 
of "eligible non-dtizen.** 

• Make satisfactory academic progress** 

• Sign a statement of educational purpose/ 
certification statement on refunds and 
de£aulL« 

• Sign an Anti-Drug Abuse Act Cerfi: cation.* 

• Sign a statement of updated information.* 

• Sign a statement of registration status.* 



Aid firom most of the Federal student aid programs 
discussed in this Fact Sheet— except for PLUS and 
SL5 loans (see page 10>~7S awarded on the basis oi 
fiy^fli^^ai xteed. The amoimt of ai<l you receive if 
you meet the eligibility reqxiiremenis listed on this 
page depends on whether you and yoiir family are 
considered to have financial need. 

The information you report on an aid application 
(see "Applying/ page 2) is used in the formulas 
that calculate your need and eligibility. 



*Sm "Importanc Ttrms,' pag«s II to I2« for a dtfinicion of this 
tflrm. 
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ffliaed by a fermtila aad depends on a niiniber 
caUed the "PeU Grant Index OPGD." If thi« number 
is low enougii,jott're eligible for a Pell Grant And 
tte lower the number, the larger yotir award will 
be. If your PGI is hitler than a certain number, 
you re not eligible. For more information on Pell 
Grants, see page 5. 

There isn't a TniniTntiTn or TnaTiTniitn number in de- 
termining eligibiEty.fbr the "campus-based" and 
Stafford Loan programs (see pages 6 and 8 Sot in- 
fijrmation on these programs). Instead, your 
financial need is determined by the &Uowing 
subtraction: 

COST OF EDUCATION 

COST OP EDUCATION— your educational 
expenses such as tuition, fees, room, board, books, 
wypuM, transportation, child care, costs related to 
a handicap, and miscellaneous expenses. 

FAMILY CONTRIBUTION (FC)-the amount 
you and your family are expected to pay toward 
your education. This amount is determined by a 
standard formula somewhat different fiom that 
used fbr the Pell Grant Program. However, as is 
true fer the Pen Grant Program, fectois such as 
taxable and non-taxaWe income, assets (such as 
savings and the value of a home), and benefits (for 
example, unemployment or Social Security) are all 
considered in the calculation. You can get a book- 
let describing the PC formula in detail by writing 
to-^ngressional Methodology, Department M-11 
Pueblo, Cobrado 81009-0015. ' 

Note that although need is detennined by formula, 
the finannBl aid administrator can adjust— up or 
d^ TOr-ryDur Family Contribution (FC) or your cost 
of education, if he or she believes your fomily's 
financial drcumatances warrant it However, the 
aid administrator does not have to make such an 
a4justment For more information on adjustments, 
see "Special Circumstances," page 3, or contact 
your financial aid administrator. 



Applying 



You can U3e any one of a number of forms if youll 
be applying for need-based Federal student aid 
otAertAon a Pell Grant. Check with your school to 
find out which form to use. However, if you want 
to be considered fbr a Pell Grant as well, you mxist 
MSB of the six forms listed in the next column. 
2 



loay specuy wmca oi uese tonus you 
should complete if you also want to be considered 
fbr aid from non-Federal sources. You can get the 
application you need firom your schooL 

Tbt following four forxns are free: 

• Ihe U.S Department of Education's "Application 
fbr Federal Student Aid" (AFSA) 

• The Pennsylvania lEgher Education Assistance 
Agency's (PHEAA's) "Application for Pennsylvania 
State Grant and Federal Student Aid** 

• CSX Technology's "Application fbr Federal and 
State Student Aid (AFSSA)" 

• United Student Aid Funds' (USAFs) "Singlefile 
Fonn" 

The two fiDrms listed below collect extra informa- 
tion used in applying for non-Federal aid and 
chaz^e for processing that information: 

• The American College Testing Program's Tamily 
Financial Statement" (FFS) 

• The College Scholarship Service's Tinandal Aid 
Form" (FAF) 

If you apply using a fonn other tTi<*T> the U,S. 
Department of Education's AFSA and you want to 
be considered &r Federal student aid, you must 
check a box to have your information forwarded to 
the Federal processing center. The box is in the 
middle of the form. 

For the StafiEbrd Loan, PLUS, or SLS programs, 
there are some additional steps you must take to 
apply* (See pages 8 and 10 for information on 
these programs.) 

Certain q u esti on s on your student aid application 
will determine whether you're considered depend- 
ent on your parents and must report their income 
and assets as well as your own (and your spouse's, 
if you're married), or whether you're independent 
and report only your own income (and that of a 
spouse). So be sure to answer the questions 
on your student financial aid application 
carefully* You may have to prove later that what 
you reported is correct 

lES^ NOTE: If you want to apply to more than 
one school, and those schools use different student 
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aid applications, you zzxay not have to jSU out more 
than ozia application. Instead, you may be able to 
use a short form called a "Request for Information 
Transfer** (RTT) and have the information from the 
Federal portion of one application sent to another 
school of your choice* Check with the schools 
you're interested ix^ to see if you can fill out a RTT. 

i 

Apply as soon as possible after January 1, 
1990. Send yoxir application to the address given 
in your application booklet It will take 4 to 6 
weeks tar your application to be processed, and 
you may have to confinn or correct infiumation and 
return it for reprocessing. (See "Student Aid 
Report" below.) Reprocessing takes another 2 to 3 
weeks. Also, you may have to prove the in&rma- 
tion you reported is correct You need to complete 
each step in the process promptly, so that you don't 
miss any deadlinpn (see Deadlines,'' page 4>. 
Missing a deadline means you will lose out on 
student aid. 

If ifs been more than 6 weeks since you applied 
and you haven't heard anything, you can check the 
status of your application by writing to the Federal 
Student Aid Information Center, P.O. Box 84, 
Washington, D.C. 20044. 

When you write, make sure you include in your 
letter your full name, permanent addr^s. Social 
Security Number, date of birth* and signature. 

Or, you can call the ntmiber for status ^^^v* given 
on page 4. 



NOTE: Aid firom Federal programs is not 
guaranteed firom one year to the next You must 
reapply every year. Also, if you change schools, 
yotir aid doesn't automatically go with you. Check 
with your new school to find out what steps you 
must take* 



StodeiifiLAiZBepart: 



After you apply for Federal student aid, youll 
receive a Student Aid Report (SAR) in 4 to 6 weeks. 
The SAR will can tain the information you gave on . 
your application plus your Pell Grant Index (PGD 
number, which determines your Pell Grant eligibil- 
ity, and your Family Contribution (FC) number, 
used in determining your eligibility for the cam- 
pus-based and Stafford Loan programs. 

Make sure you review the information that's 
printed out on the SAIL This information must be 
correct before you can receive any Federal student 



aid. Ifyouneedtomakeanychanges, make them 
on Part 2 of your SAR, which will be called either 
the Information Review Form or the Information 
Request Form. Sign the Certification statement on 
the back of Part 2 and return Part 2 only to the 
address given on the back of Part 2. Youll receive 
a new SAR in 2 to 3 weeks. 

If ail the information on your SAR is correct as it 
is, and you're eligible for a Pell Grant, submit all 
three parts of the SAR to your fiziandal aid 
administrator rii^t away. Your aid administrator 
will use the information on your SAR to determine 
the amount of yoiir Pell Grant. 

Even if your SAR says you're not eligible for a PeU 
Grant, contact yoiir financial aid administrator. 
Gfe or she may use the Family Contribution (FC) 
number on the SAR in determining whether you're 
eligible for other Federal student aid. 

If you have any trouble xmderstanding what you're 
supposed to do after you get your SAR or how 
you're supposed to make corrections, your financial 
aid administrator can help you and can answer ai> ^ 
questions you have. 

To request a copy of your SAR or to correct yo\ir 
address for the records, write to the agency wherr 
you sent your student aid application or write to 
the Federal Student Aid Information Center, P.O 
Box 84, Washington, D.C. 20044. When you wril 
make sure you indude in yomr letter your full 
name, permanent address. Social Security Num- 
ber, date of birth, and signature. 

You can also request a copy of your SAR by calling 
the number for duplicate requests given on page 4. 
However, you can correct your address only by 
writing a letter. 



Special 



Some students may have special firignn>l consid- 
erations that can't be described adequately on an 
application. If youfoel you have special circum* 
stances that might affect the amount you and your 
family are expected to.contribute toward your 
education, see your finannal aid administrator. 
Remember, for the campus-based and Stafford 
Loan programs, the aid administrator may adjust 
your cost of education or your Family Contribution 
(FC) if he or she feels your circumstances warrant 
it For example, if you believe the amoxmt you and 
your family are expected to contribute toward your 
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•d uration is too high, you can ask your aid admixx* 
istrator to review jour casa. But remember, the 
aid administrator does not have to make any of 
these changes— there have to be very good reasons 
&r doing so. Also remember that the aid adminis* 
trator's decision is final and cannot be appealed to 
the U.S. Department of Education. 

tmST NOTE: The Pell Grant Program does not 
allow &r individualised adjustments. However, 
there are certain special conxiitions that would 
make the fiaanily's finflnrnai circumstances worse in 
1990-91 than they were in 1989. If one of these 
conditions applies to you or your family, 
es tim a te d 1990 income in&rmation will be ixsed to 
calculate your PeU Grant eligibility, instead of 
1989income. The conditions are dftath of a parent 
or spouse, separation or divorce, loss of a full-time 
job, or loss of nontaxable income or benefits such as 
Social Security, child support. Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC or ADC), wel&re, or 
unemployment benefits. 

If you think you meet one of the special conditions, 

see vour finanrial aiii ni^m^Ti^^^t^ If you 

qualify, the aid administrator will explain what 
steps to take so that estimated 1990 income will be 
used. 



student aid application 
must be received by this date. The application you 
fill out will contain the address where your applica* 
tion must be sent THERE ABE NO EXCEP^ 
TIONS TO TBIS DEADLINE. 

You should apply as soon after Janiiazy 1, 1990, as 
you can. Schools often set deadlines eariy in the 
calendar year that students mtist meet in order to 
receive certain ^rpes of funds, including those firom 
the campus«based programs (see pages 6 throui^ 8 
far infbxmation on these programs). 

JULY 1, 199I9 or your last day of enroll- 
ment in 1990-91, whichever comes first. This is 
the deadline for sxibmitting your SAR to your 
school's financial aid office. Be sure you know your 
last day of enrollment in 1990*91 — ^it may be ear* 
lier than July 1. The earlier you can stibmit your 
SAR, the better, but you must turn it in by the 
deadOdne. 



Tclcpliaiie^umfaers: 



^lere may be times when you have questions 
about your application, your SAR, or other Federal 
student aid matters, and you need an answer r 
away* If so, you may call one of the numbers b%. 
at the Federal Student Aid Information 
Center between the hotirs of 9:00 a w^ , ^nd 5:30 
p«nu (Eastern Standard Time), Monday through 
Friday: 

mSOO) 333-INFO. (a toWfree number) 

The Information Center provides the following 

services at the toU-firee number: 

• Helping you file an application or correct a SAB. 

• Explaining the Request for Information Transfer 
(RID process 

• Checking on whether a school takes part in 
Federal student aid programs 

• ExplainiTig student eligibility requirements 

• Moling publications 

1-(301) 722.9200 

You must call this ninnber at the Information 
Center if you want to find out if your application 
has been processed, or if you want a duplicate 
Student Aid Report (SAR)« Please note that yc 
win have to pay for this calL The Center ca 
not accept collect caQs. 

1-(301) 3694)518 

If you are hearing-impaired, you may call this TDD 
number at the Information Center for help with 
any Federal student aid questions you may have. 
This number is not toIl«free, and the Center cannot 
accept collect calls. 

If you have reason to suspect any firaud, waste, or 
abi2se involving Federal student aid funds, you 
may call the following toll* free numben 

l-(800)-MIS-US£D 

Tins number is the hotline to the U^. Department 
of Education's Inspector General's office. You may 
remain anonymous, if you wish* 



Education after high school costs you time, money, 
and effort Itfs a big investment, and you should 
carefully evalxiate the school you're co nsi d er ing^ 
You have the right to know certain things about a 
school you're considering. To find out about a 
school, you need l 



Check the schoors accreditation. Ask for the 
names of the sdiooTs accrediting and li cen s in g 
organizations* You also have the right to ask for a 
copy of the documents describing the institution's 
accreditation or licensing; But don't assume that if 
a school is accredited thatf s aU you need to know. . . 

Find out about the sdhooFs programs for 
yourself. You have the right to ask asdiool about 
its programs, its faculty, and its instructional, 
laboratory, and other jdiysical facilities (including 
what special facilities and services are available to 
the handicapped). 

Find out about financial aid. You have the 
rig^t to ask the school the following: 

• What ?y>^rM^^} assistance is available, including 
information on all Federal, State, local, private, 
and instituticmal financial aid programs. You also 
have the ri^t to know how a school selects finan- 
dal aid recipients. 

• What the procedures and deadlines are for sub* 
mitting applications &r each available financial aid 
prograin. 



•How the school determines whether you're 
making satisfoctory academic progress,* and 
what happens if you're not. Whether you continue 
to receive Federal financial aid depends, in part, on 
whether you're making satisfactory progress. 

• What the interest rate is on any student loan you 
may receive, the total amount you must repay, the 
length of time you have to repay, when you must 
start repaying, and what cancellation or deferment 
(postponement) provisions apply. 

• If you're offered a College Work-Study job (see 
page 7 fiar infiwmation on this program)— what 
kind of job it is, what hours you must work, what 
your duties will be, what the rate of pay will be, 
and how and when youll be paid. 

• Who the school's financial aid personnel are, 
where they're located, and how to contact them for 
information. 

Understand your school's refund policy. You 
have the right to* know what your school's policy is. 
If something happeia and you never register for 
classes, or if you drop out of school within a shor [. 
time after you start, you may be able to get a p?* ' 
of your educational expenses returned to you. ) 
after a certain date, you won't get any money b^- 
Check with your sdxool to find out what expense . 
you may have to pay if you drop out Keep in d * c 
that if you receive Federal student aid firom any o-'* 
the programs mentioned in this Fact SAeet— oOicr 
College Woxk-Study—some or all of that aid 
will be returned to those programs. 



• How the school determines yoxur financial need. 
This process indudes how costs for tuition and 
fees, room and board, travel, books and supplies, 
and personal and miscellaneous expenses are 
considered in your cost of education. It also in- 
cludes the resources considered in calculating your 
need (such as parental contribution^ other financial 
aid, assets, etc.). You also have the right to know 
how much of your fi^«^*^*^^ need, as determined by 
the school, has been met and how and when youll 
receive your aid. 

• How the school determines each type and 
amount of assistance youll receive. You also have 
the ri^t to ask the school to reconsider your aid 
•package" if you believe a mistake has been made, 
or if your enrollment or financial drcimistances 
have changed. 



If you have a Staflford Loan or a Supplemental 
Loan for Students (SLS), or if your parents have a 
PLUS ban for you (see pages 8 and 10 for informa 
tion on these programs), the school must explain 
its refund policy, in writing, to you and to all pro- 
spective students. The school must also make its 
refund policy known to students who are currentl: 
enrolled. The school miist include examples of hov 
its policy applies and mxist explain the procedures 
you must fibUow to obtain a refund. If the school 
changes its refund policy, it must make sure ail 
students are made aware of the new policy. 

GRANTS, WORK-STUDY, AND LOAN^ 



PelE Grants 



A Pell Grant helps undergraduates pay for their 
education after high school. For the Pell Grant 

•Sm Important T«nns,* pagts 11 to 12, for a dtfinition of tr 
Una. 
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profiessional degree would include a degree in sudbi 
fielde as pharmacologjr or dentistsy, for example.) 

Eligibility fi)r those who receive a Pell Grant for 
the first time is generally limited to 5 to 6 years of 
undergraduate study. For more lyifiri^infltifiTit see 
yoiur finannal aid administrator. 

For many students. Pell Grants provide a "founda- 
tion* of financial aid, to which aid fi:t>m other 
Federal and non-Federal sources may be added. 
Unlike loans, grants don't have to be paid back. 

How do I qaali^ 

You must be ^tt^r^ng school at least half-time.^ 

To determine if you're eligible, the Department of 
Education uses a standard fonnula, passed into 
law by Congress, to evaluate the in&nnation you 
report on your student aid application. Hie 
&tmula ivoduces a Pell Grant Index (PGD num« 
ber. Your Student Aid Report (see page 3} contains 
this number and will tell you whether you're 
eligible, 

The fermtila used to determine your PeQ Grant 
Index (PGD is too long to be induded here. How- 
ever; you can get a booklet that describes it in 
detail by writing to— Formula Book, Department 
Pueblo, Cokrado 81009^15. 

How srach money can I get? 

Awards for the 1990-91 arademk year (July 1, 
1990 to June 30, 1991} will depend on program 
funding. The maTiTnuTn award &r the 1989*90 
academic year was $2,300. Ho w much you actually 
get will depend not osly on your Pell Grant Index 
(PGD number, but on the cost of education at your 
school, whether you*re a full-time or part-time 
student, and whether you attend school £ar a fuU 
acadennc year, or less than that 

When should I apply? 

The sooner, the better. Your 1990-91 application 
must be received at the address given on your 
application no lofer ^/uzn May 1, 1991. THERE 
ARE NO EXCEPTIONS TO THIS DEADUNK 



*Sm "Important T«nn«,* pagM 11 to 12, for a definition of this 
term. 
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You must submit all parts of your Student Aid 
Report (SAR) to yotir school 1:^^ the deadline noted 
onpage4. Yourschool will then credit your award 
to your account, pay you directly, or use a comb- 
tion of these methods. 

The sdxool must tell you in writing how and when 
youH be paid and how much your award will be. 
You shotild acknowledge the school's notification in 
writing, for the school's records. Schools must pay 
at least once per term (semester, trimester, or 
quarter). Schoob that do not tise formally definer^ 
traditional terms must pay at least twice per 
academic year. 



Campus-BaseiLPr o gr arn s 



Sisqpplemental Educational Opportimity 

Grants (SEOG) 
College Work-Stady (CWS) 
Perldzm Loans 

The three programs youll read about next are 
called "campus-based" programs because they're 
administered by the fijiandal aid administrator 
each participating schooL Even thou^ each 
program is diflEerent— SEOG oflfers grants, CWS 
o£Eers jobs, and Perkins provides loans — they ha* 
these diaractezistics in common: 

• You can go to school less than half-time* and 
still be able to receive aid. 

• Ebw much aid you receive &om the campus* 
based programs depends on your financial need 
(see page 1), the amount of other aid youll receive, 
and the availability of funds at your school. Un- 
like the Pell Grant Pr ogr a m, which provides funds 
to every eligible student, each school participating 
in any of the campus-based programs receives a 
certain amount of funds for each program. Whbn 
that money is gone, there are no more awards frcm 
that program fi>r that year. 

• Tliere*s no oxie deadline for applying as there is 
fi>r the Pell Grant Program— each school sets its 
own. But most deadlines are quite early in each 
calendar year. Be sure to check with the &nancial 
aid administrator at your school to find out what 
its d^adliTiM are. Youll probably miss out on 
receiving aid from the campus-based pro- 
grams if you don't apply early! 



Su^gHementaT ETdncatTonat OpporttinitE 



What is an SEOG? 

A Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 
(SEOG) is &r undergraduates with exceptional 
finanrinl need (with priority given to PeU Grant 
recipients^ and it doesn't have to be paid back. 

How much can I get? 

You can get up to $4,000 ayear, depending on the 
restrictiozis noted on the preceding page. 

What's the difference hetween an SEOG and a 
PeU Grant? 

The Department of Education guarante(*4i that 
each participating school will receive enough 
money to pay the Pell Grants of its eligible stu* 
dents. As noted on the preceding page, there's no 
guarantee every eligible student will be able to 
receive an SEOG. 

Howwinibepaid? 

Your school will credit yoin: SEOG to yotar account, 
pay you directly, or iise a combination of these 
methods. Schools must pay students at least once 
per term (semester, tzimesier, or quarter). Schools 
that do not use traditional tezms must pay at least 
twice during the academic year. (There's one 
exception: If the total SEOG aid you receive is 
$500 or less, the school may pay you just once 
during the year, if it chooses.) 



CoIIcgeWbrE:-Studs;tCWS^ 



What is College Work-Study? 

The College Work-Study (CWS) Program provides 
jobs for undergraduate and graduate students who 
need.finandal aid. CWS gives you a chance to earn 
money to help pay your educational expenses. 

How much can I make? 

Your pay will be at least the current Federal 
TniTiimnm wage, but it may also be related to the 
type of work you do and the sldlls reqtdred. Your 
total CJWS award depends on the restrictions noted 
on the previous page. 
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How will I be paid? 

If you're an undergraduate, youTl be paid by the 
hour. If you're a graduate student, you may be 
paid by the hour or you may receive a salary. No 
CWS student may be paid by commission or fee. 
Your school will pay you at least once a month. 

Are College Work-Study jobs on campus or off 
campus? 

Both. If you work on campxis, youTl usually work 
&r yoxnrschooL Ifyou work off campus, yoinr job 
will usually involve work that is in the public 
interest, and your employer wiU usually be a pri- 
vate or public non-profit organisation, or a local, 
State, or Federal agency. However, some schools 
may h ave ag reements with private sector employ- 
ers for CWS jobs. 

Can I work as many hours as I want? 

No. Yoiur school sets your work schedule. In 
arranging a job and assigning work hours, your 
finanria l aid administrator will take into accoxai/ 
your dass schedule, yoiur health, and yoiir 
academic progress. And remember, the amount 
you earn can't exceed yoinr total CWS award 



PerkmsEiaans 



What is a Perkins Loan? 

A Perkins Loan is a low-interest (5 percent) loa)» \o 
help you pay &r your ediication afler high schooi. ^ 
These loans are for both undergraduate and gra*^ 
ate students and are made through a schoors f 
finflndal aid office. Your school is ^our lender. 
You must repay this loan. 

How much can I ^et? 

Depending on the restrictions noted on the previ- 
ous page, you may borrow up to~ 

• $4,500 if you*re enrolled in a vocational program, 
or if you have completed less than 2 years of a 
program leading to a bachelor^s degree. 

• $9,000 if you're an imdergradxiate student who 
has already completed 2 years of study toward a 
bachelor^s degree and has achieved third-year 
status. (This total includes any amoimt you 
borrowed \mder Perkins [or under the National 
Direct Student I^moi Program, its former name] for 
your first 2 year^^S^dy.) 



, ^ ueier iposcpone; repayment ox my 
Pcridns Loan after I leave school? 

Undftf certain conditions, yes — as long as you're 
not in default.* However, deferments aren't 
automatic You have to apply for one through ^ 
s ch oo l, using a deferment request form that yoc 
mtiat get firom your schooL 

For information on what deferments are permis* 
sihle under the Perkins Loan Program, see yom 
finaTirial aid administrator. 



total includes any amount you borrowed under 
Perldns^^SL fi>r your undergraduate study.) 

How wmibe paid? 

After you sign a promissory note* agreeing to 
repay the loan, your school will either pay you 
directly or credit your account YouTl receives the 
loan in at least two payments during the academic 
year. (There's one exception: If the total Perkins 
Loan you receive is $500 or less, the school may 
pay you just once during the year, if it choosesO 

When do I pay back this loan? 

If you're attending at least half-time,^ you have a 
"grace period" of 9 tn^y^ths after you i^radimte, 
leave school, or drop below half-time.* Ifyou'rea 
less-than-half-time* student, your grace period 
may be diflEerent Check with your financial aid 
administrator. 

If you borrowed under the old National Direct 
Student Loan (NDSL) Program on or afUr 0<Ao^ 
ber 1^ 1980, your grace period is 6 months. If you 
borrowed under that program before October 1, 
1980, yotzr grace period is 9 months. 

At the end of your grace period, you must begin 
repayiQg' your loan. You may be allowed up to 10 
years to repay. 

How much win I have to pay each month? What is a Stafford Loan? 



NOTE: Even thouj^ you may have ap- 
plied iat a defisrment, you still must continue to 
make payments until your defiszment is proc* 
essed. If you don't, you may end up in defaults* 

Are there ever any c^^s where repayment of 
a Perkins Loan can be cancelled? 

Yes, a lew. For example, yotir loan will be 
cancelled if ^idu die or become totally and perma- 
nently di/^abled. Your loan can be cancelled if 
yoifre a teacher (under certain circumstances), or 
if you're a Head Start or a Peace Corps or VISTA 
volunteer. For more information, read yoxxr prom« 
issory note* or contact your financial aid admini: 
trator. 



Staffi 



The iamount of each payment depends on the size of 
your debt and on the lexigth of your repayment 
period. Usually, you must pay at least $30 per 
mon th* Inspecialcases— &r example, if you're un* 
emxiloyed or ill for a long period of time—your 
scbool may allow you to make payments that are 
less than $30 per month or may extend your repay- 
ment period. 

The foUowixig chart shows typical monthly pay- 
ments and total interest chaises for three different 
5 percent loazis over a 10-year period. 



Total Number 
Loan of 

Amount Payments 



$4,5CX) 
9,000 
18,000 



120 
120 
120 



Monthly 
Paj^ent 

$ 47.73 
95.46 
190.92 



Total 
Interest 
Charges 

$1^7.60 
2,455.20 
4^10.40 



Total 
Repaid 

$ 5,727.60 
11,455.20 
22,910.40 



Stafford Loans are low*interest loans made to 
students attending school at least half*time«* 
Loans are made by a lender sudi as a bank, credit 
union^ or savings and loan association. Sometimes 
a school acts as a lender. These loans are insured 
by a guarantee agency in each State and reinsured 
by the Federal Government You must repay this 
loan. 

For new borrowers* who receive loans for periods 
of enrollment beginning on or after July 1, 1988, 
the interest rate is generally 8 percent for the first 
4 years of repayment and 10 percent after that 
For new borrowers* who took out a loan &e* 
tween July 1, 1987, and June 30, 1988, the interest 
rate is 8 percent Students who are not new 
borrowers* should check their promissory 
note* for the interest rate* 



•Stt 'IraporUnt T«rm«," pegM 11 to 12, for e dtfinition of this 
term* 
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How much can I borrow? 

Depending on yoxir finandal need (see page 1), you 
may borrow up to— 

• $2,625 a year, if you're a first- or second-year 
undergradxxate student 

• $4,000 a year, if you have completed 2 years of 
study and have achieved third-year status. 

• $7,500 a year, if you're a graduate student 

The total debt you can have outstanding as an 
undergraduate is $17;250. I^iis includes any 
amount you may have boxrowed under the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan (GSL) Ftogram— the &rmer 
name for the Stafi&)rd Loan Program* The total for 
graduate or professional study is $54,750, includ- 
ing any Stafford Loans and GSL's made at the 
undergraduate leveL 

MSsST NOTE: You can't borrow more than the 
cost of education at your schoo}, minx2S any other 
financial aid you receive. 

How do I apply? 

You can get an application &om a lender, a school, 
or your State guarantee agency. After you fill out 
your part of the application, the school you plan to 
attend must complete its part, certi^nng your 
enrollment, your cost of education, your academic 
standing, any other finandal aid youll receive, and 
yoxar finandal need. 

When the school's portion of the application is 
completed, you or your school submits it to the 
lender you've chosen* If the lender a^prees to make 
the loan and gets the approval of the guarantee 
agency, the lender will send the loan amount to 
your sdiooL 

When should I apply? 

Since'not every lender partidpates in the Stafford 
Loan Program, you should begin looking fisr one as 
soon as you're accepted by your school After you. 
submit your application to a lender and the lenda: 
agrees to make the loon, it usually takes 4 to 6 
weeks ta get your loan approved by the guarantee 
agency, so give yourself as much time as possible to 
complete the application process. 
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How will I be paid? 

Your lender sends your loan proceeds to your 
schooL Your loan proceeds will be made payable 
either to you or to both you and your schooL Your 
school will issue your loan proceeds to you in one or 
more payments. (In general, for longer periods of 
enrollment, the loan will be divided into two or . 
more installments.) 

How can I find out who the lenders are in mv 
State? 

Contact your State guarantee agency. It's the best 
source of iziformation on the Stafford Loan 
Program in your State. To find out your State 
guarantee agenc/s address and phone niunber aisd 
to find out more information about borrowing, call 
the Federal Student Aid Information Center (toll- 
firee): 1.(800) 333-INFO. 

Is there any charge for making a Stafford 
Loan? 

Yes, there is an "origination fee" of about 5 perce) 
which will be deducted proportionately firom eacl> 
loan disbursement made to you. The money is 
passed on to the Federal Government to help 
reduce the (Sovemment's cost of subsidizing thes: 
bw*interest loans. 

Your lender may also charge you an insurance 
premium of up to 3 percent of the loan prindpal. 
This premium mtist be deducted proportionately 
tcom each disbursement . 

When do I pay back this loan? 

After you graduate, leave school, or drop below 
half.time,^ you have a certain period of time 
before you have to begin repayment, called a "grace 
period* The length of this period depends on when 
you took out your loan, but it is usually 6 to 12' 
months. Check your promissory note* or ask 
your lender what your grace period is. 

How much will I have to pay each month? 

The amount of each payment depends on the size cf 
your debt and on the length of your repajnnent 
period. Usually, youH have to pay at least $50 per 
month or $600 per year. Ask your lender what 
your monthly payments will be before you take but 
the loan, so youll know what to expect 

•S#« "Important T«nni," pages H to 12, for a dtfinition of this 
term. 
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m&nU wad total interest charges fiar 8 peroent/10 
percent loans of varying amotmts, with typical 
repayment periods* 




TYPICAL EEPAYMENT PLANS 



Total 


Kunber 




Indebted- 


of 


Monthly 


ness 


Payments 


Payment 


$ 2.600 


64 


$50.00 


4,000 


119 


50.00 


7.500 


120 


93.52 


10,000 


120 


124.68 


15,000 


120 


187.01 



Interest 



$ 614.60 
1,972.48 
3,722,07 
4,96L77 
7,44L17 



Total 
Repaid 

$ 3,214.60 
5,972.48 
11,222.07 
14,96L77 
22,44L17 



Yotar school must give you a loan repayment sched- 
ule» which lets you know the due date of your first 
payment, and tlie number, firequenqr, and amotmt 
of all payments* 

Can I defer (postpone) repayment of my 
Stafford Loan after I leave school? 

TeSy under certain conditions, and as long as your 
loanisnotindefudt,^ However, deferments are 
not automatic For infi>nnation on K^t defer- 
ments are permissible tmder the Stafford Loan 
Program, c ont a c t your fir>OT#n*^] administrator, 
your lender, or the guarantee agen^ in your State. 
If youbeKeve you qualify, submit a written request 
tat defttment to your lender. 



Wliat are PLUS and SLS loans? 



NOTE: Even thoui^ you may have 
applied for a deferment, you still must continue 
to make payments until your deferment is proc- 
essed. If you don't, you may end up in defiiult.* 

Arc there ever any cases where repayment of 
a Stafford Loan can be cancelled? 

Only if you become totally and permanently dis- 
abled, or if you die. However, ifyou serve as an 
enlisted person in certain selected specialties of 
the UJS. Army, the Army Reserves, the Army 
National Guard, or the Air National Guard, the 
Department of Defense wiU, as an enlistment 
incentive, repay a portion of your Stafford Loan. If 
you think you may qualify, contact your recruiting 
officer. 



•S«e Important T«rm«," pagts 11 to 12, for a definition of thii 
term. 
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PLUS loans are for parents who want to bor* 
help pay for their children's education; Supplfe* 
tal Loans &r Students (SLS) are for student 
borrowers. Like Stafford Loans, both these loans 
are made by a lender such as a bank, credit iinioD.. 
or savings and loan association. 

PLUS and SLS loans have variable interest rates 
a^histed each year. For the 1989-90 award yea>' 
the interest rate was 12 percent The interest rfi 
fiir the 1990-91 award year will be determined u> 
June 1990. The interest rate for each loan is 
shown on the promissory note,* signed by the 
borrower when the loan is made. 

Who can get a loan, and how much can the^ 
borrow? 

PLIKI enables parents to borrow up to $4,000 per 
year, to a total of $20,000, for each child who is 
enrolled at least half-time* and is a dependent 
student (See page 2 for a discussion of dependen 
vs. independent students.) 

Under SLS, graduate students and independer'' 
undergraduates may borrow up to $4,0(X) per y . 
to a total of $20,000. This amount is in additioi: 
to the Stafford Loan limits. (In exceptional 
circumstances, the financial aid administrator may 
authorize dependent undergraduates to apply for 
an SLS.) 

How does a PLUS or SLS borrower apply? 

The same way as for a Stafford Loan (see page 9). 
Unlike Stafford Loan borrowers, however, PLUS 
and SLS borrowers do not have to show need- 
However, like all borrowers, they may have to 
undergo a credit analysis. 

tSsiS^ Note to SLS borrowers: Before you can 
receive an SLS, your school mxist detennine your 
digibility for a Stafford Loan and for a Pell Grant 
(if you're an undergraduate and your school partici- 
pates in the Pell Grant Program). If you're eligible 
for aid from either or both of those programs, the 
amount you're eligible for may affect the amount 
you can borrow under SLS: Under SLS — as undr 
the Stafford Loan Program — ^you can't botrow mr^ 
than the cost of education at your school minus 
other financial aid you receive. 
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How will I be paid? 

If your parentCs) takes out a PLUS loan for you, the 
lender sends the full amount of the loan proceeds 
intheformof a check directly to your parent(sX If 
you take out an SLS, the lender sends the loan 
proceeds to your school Your loan proceeds will be 
made payable either to you or to both you and your 
schooL Your school will issue your loan proceeds to 
you in one or more payments* (In general, for 
longer periods of enrollment, the loan will be 
divided into two or more installments.) 

Is there any charge for making a PLUS or an 
SLS? 

Your lender may charge an insurance premium of 
uptoSpercentoftheloanprindpaL "Hiispre* 
mrnm must be deducted proportionately from each 
loan disbxursement made to you. There is zu) origi- 
nation &e for these loans. 

When do my parents or I have to begin repay* 
ing these loans? 

PLUS and SLS borrowers generally mtist begin 
repaying both principal and interest within 60 
days after the last loan disbursement However, if 
a deferment applies (including a de&rment for 
being in school), borrowers do not begin repaying 
zxijprmeipal until the deferment ends. 

ItSf NOTE: You mtist continue to pay the 
interest during a de&nnent period, i^nU^^ the 
lender allows you or 3rour parents to wait imtil the 
deferment ends to repay it 

What are the deferments? 

SLS borrowers get the same deferments as StaSbrd 
Loan borrowers except that, as mentioned above, 
under SLS the deferments apply only to loan 
principal. PLUS deferments are much more 
limited and also apply only to prindpaL Forinfor' 
mation about specific repayment and de&rment 
conditions, contact your finanrial aid administra* 
tor, your lender, or the guarantee agency in your 
State. 

NOTE: Unlike Stafford Loans (see page 9), 
there are no grace periods for PLUS and SLS 
loans* 



Are there any cancellation provisions? 

They^re the same as for Stafford Loans — only for 
death or permanent and total disability after the 
loan is taken out 

If I horrow under more than one of the loan 
programs mentioned in this Fact Sheets can I 
combine payments so I won't have to make 
several different ones? 

Yes, except for PLUS loans, all of the loans de- 
scribed in this Fact Sheet are eligible for loan con- 
solidatiozL" This is a plan that allows certain 
eligible lenders to pay off your ezistiag student 
loans and to create one new loan. You're eligible 
fi)r loan consolidation if you have loans totalling at 
least $5,000. You must be in repayment (or have 
entered your grace period) before your loans can be 
consolidated The interest rate on the consolidated 
loan will be 9 percent or more, depending on the 
interest rates of the loans consolidated. The repp^ v- 
ment period will be from 10 to 25 years, dependiiig 
on the amount to be repaid. 

IMPORTANT TERMS 

Aati*Drag Abuse Act Certification: To recei> 
a Pell Grant, you must sign a statement certifyii. 
that you wiU not make, distribute, dispense, 
possess, or use drugs during the period covered 1. : 
the grant Your 1990-91 Student Aid Report (SAU) 
will contain this certification statement although, 
in some cases, your school may ask you to sign i))- 
stead a separate statement it has prepared. 

NOTE: Your eligibility for any of the pro- 
grams covered in this Fact Sheet may be suspended 
or terminated by a court as part of a conviction for 
possessing or distributing drugs* 

De£ault: Failure to repay a student loan according 
to the terms agreed to when you signed a promis* 
sory note.* If you default on a student loan, your 
school, lender. State, and the Federal Government 
all can take action to recover the money, including 
m3tifying national credit bureaus of yoxir default. 
This may affect your future credit rating for a long 
time. Also, you may be liable for expenses in- 
curred in collecting the loan. If you decide to 
return to school, you're not entitled to receive 
additional Federal aid or a deferment of your loan 
repayments. Finally, the Internal Revenue Service 
may withhold your income tar refund. The amount 
of your refund will be applied toward the amoimt 
you owe. 
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i. « ii * AAMAc# SCB0013 measunng progress by 
oedit hours and arad^mir terms (seme^sters, 
trimesters^ or quarters), Tialf-tiiae" nuans at least 
6 semester hours or (juarter hours per term. At 
schools measuring progress by credit hours but not 
using academic terms, Tialf-time" means at least 
12 semester hours or 18 quarter hours per year. At 
schools measuring progress by dock hours, TialP- 
time* means at least 12 hours per week. Note that 
schools may choose to set Hgher 
these. Also, Stafford Loan, PLUS, and SLS re- 
quirements may be slij^tly difierent 

You must be attending school at least half-tune to 
be eligible to receive a Pell Grant, Stafford Loan, a 
PLUS, or an SI& Half-tinie enrollment is not a 
requirement to receive aid Snaax the Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grsmt, College Work- 
Study, and Perkins Loan p rograms. 

New Borrowen A term that applies to the Staf- 
fiard Loan. PLUS, or SLS programs. You're a "new 
borrower" under these programs if you had no 
outstanding (unpaid) Stafford Loans, PLUS, SLS, 
or consolidation loans on the date you signed yota: 
promissoty note, and if your loan was either 
disbursed on or after July 1, 1987, or was for a 
period of enrolment that began on or after July 1, 
1987. Once you qualify as a new borrower, the 
loan conditions that apply to "new borrowers" 
automatically apply to any future Stafford T/ian. 
PLUS loans, or SLS haa you may receive. 

Promissory Note: The legal document you sign 
when you get a student loan. It Hsts the conditions 
under which you're borrowing 'md the terms under 
which you agree to pay bade the loscn. Itfs very 
important to READ AND SAVE your copy of this 
document because youH need to refer to it later 
when you begin repaying your loan. 

Satisfactory Academic Progress: To be eligible 
to receive Federal student aid, you must be main* 
taimng satisfactory academic progress toward a 
degree or certificate. You mxist meet your school's 
written standard of satisfactory progress. Check 
with your school to find out what its standard is. 

If you received Federal student aid for the first 
time on or after July 1, 1987 and you're enrolled 
in a program thafs longer than 2 years, the 
following definition of satisfactory progress also 
applies to you: You must he maintaining a "C 
average by the end of your second academic year of 
stjidy, or have an academic standing consistent 
with yotir institution's graduation requirements* 
12 



You must oQp^'n^i^ to Tn<itTi»«»4Y% satisfactory 
arariemlc progress &r the rest of your course of 
study. 

Statement of Educational Purpose/Certific;* 
tion Statement on Refimds and De£ault: 
must sign this statement in order to receive Fet 
eral student aid. By signing it, you are stating tnat 
you do not owe a refund on a Pell Grant or SEOG, 
and you are not in defiaiult on a Perkins Loan, 
. Stafford Loan, PLUS, br SLS, You're also agreeing 
to use your student aid only for education-related 
expenses. Part 1 of the 1990-91 Student Aid 
Report (SAR) contains stict a statement. You must 
sign either this one or a one prepared by 

yourschooL 

Statement of Registration Status: If you're 
required to register with the Selective Service, you 
miwt sign a statement indicating you have done so 
before you can receive any Federal student aid. 
This requirement applies to males who were bom 
<m or after January 1, 1960, are at least 18, are 
citizens or eligible non<itizens, and are not cur- 
rently on active duty in the Armed Forces. (Citi- 
xens of the Federated States of lyficronesia, the 
Marshall Islands, or the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific [Palau] are exempt firom registeringj 

Part 1 of the 1990-91 Student Aid Report contai- 
a statement of registration status. If you are 
required to register, you must sign either that 
statement or a similar one prepared by yoxir schooi 
(Some schools require all students to sign a state- 
ment, indicating that they either have registered 
with the Selective Service or are not required to do 
so.) 

Statement of Updated Information: You must 
sign a statement certiifying that certain Student 
Aid Report (SAR) items are correct at the time you 
submit your SAR to your school. If information for 
any of those items changes after you sxibmit your 
appHcatioxi, you must update the information so 
that i^s correct on the date you sign your SAR. 
Otherwise, you won't be able to receive Federal 
student aid. Read the Statement of Updated 
Informat ion on the back of Part 1 of your SAR for 
the information that must be updated. 

NOTE: The only exception to the require- 
ment to update is when changes occur becaiise 
your marital status changes. In that case, you 
cannot update. 
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STUDENT AID? 




call the 



FEDERAL STUDENT AID 
INFORMATION CENTER 




TOLL-FREE 

l-(800)-333-INFO 

9:00 a.m. — 5:30 p.in, 
Eastern Time 
Mon.— Fri. 




FINANCIAL AID FORM 



Coil«g« Sehdiwship S«rv<ea 
TtM CeU«g* Board 



South Carolina 



School Year 1 990- 




iMMMML M OMMM. CHCCX WITH T>tC coujEoes Yog 
WMITTOATT0« AM wm4 TOUM STATE SCHOUASHP 
IP TWr MOD YOUM W iMMUnON. 



tAUCAW) 
««. yM iMur iMt v» iti»«i 
•t M tm. Tlw ^^SA it MMM M MMi by «« as. 




aitf. you may b« r«ouv«d 10 
M oNct, or tOM tcnottrwo 



lMe»MmiAnON1>UTYOUSUm.YCANtC > 
VIM (fwy M MMM IS prawM as. 
■Mil. i y«u CHii ar Ml prvMOt 



y«u hM« IB oay < back: y«u may MO 
vmaMn an your tana . you ma)r 



WiMt to th« Flmnetol Aid Form? 

Tht fiiwiCMl Aid Fofm (FAF) ii a torn M yoM « out » )mi wM 10 

aid tor M 1MM1 adiooi yMT *om: 

• Cotoqoa twftwa yoM aro tWnWng o< poing aftor high achool or <>hafo you now gc 
^ Sttia achoivaMp and grHH piOQCVW 

^ Fadatai aaidant flnanoial aid pfOQmiv 

Tha FAF ooiacas a ddWona l Infamiaiion not raquiiad lor fadaial aid programa. Many 
o oiig t a may laquifa you to M ou aM'aaciona of tfw fonn » anaura tm you art 
oonMrad tor al KindB at OMa and MNuttonai aid. 

Tty inlo wiXa n you gwa o n »a >W ia o on< dan< <aL O nly 9m ^can_ •ff Mn fta 
faiaoaa of dia Mionnadon on dw FAF. (Saa awMnam undar "tafannadon aci ttia 
IMww yAdtandUaaalYwgaaiaifoiDurtty Wuwd wr* on pa ga 14 ^burfitf inform 
ffMOon ia haix on tta tor aavan yaais aAar your tonn iapiooaaaa^ 
Aflv you oon^Ma fia MF. aand It wid) flia eonaa laa 10 t«a Coiaga SchoMiip 
Sa naoa ( CSS). CSS ia dia inanoai aid dMaian of d^a Coioga aoaid. a iwdom^ noi» 
toPiVoAtaiaooadon of ooMagat^ liigh actiooia* aoHa aganoMa* and aducaaon organGui* 
dona* CSS vdl anaiyxa your FAF afid aand dw Monnaaon lo dia ooiagaa and 
p wgraf md M i youiotor«udwttaonyourWlnd u ioaon77.Eachoolagaorpiogram 
Mn dooidaa TMhadiar you «il gat fnanoal aid and IM NMi aid you «^ 
daaan*l aanwd dnanolai aid« 

How 4o 1 mppif for studont fliuuielal old fromt 

• Cdiogaaf 

Chock aMi dw eoiagaa you wvd to aoand 10 oaa » diay naad your FAF MonnMion. t 
00. lac diam in quaaaon 77. You GHviot cfHmga or daiaia a ootfaga or pragnm onoa 
your tomi ia prooaaaad. Ytou can* iwwavar. oand dia ffdonnaaon to addHionai coHagaa 
or progiania.(Saatt)asiad\Ktionaaidia bocnnidghL) YMsiiouidaitochaGkwidiyour 
aia ia acfM iarrtip or gra m program 10 aaaayouihouid»aaipaciftc i<M a¥a ^ 
FAF. Soma ooiaga a may faquira you 10 f out od)ar<orm a aa»aa. 

• Caddnrf aturianf Unmtciwt lidfirojrjwiar 

Ybuappfy for fadaraltajdanttlnan cia f aid programa by mart u ng^f^* in duaai^ 
^rtBul dnd mofa adonnaaon in diia booldoL 

How imieli dooo it eost to sond FAF liifomuition to 
00II0900 and stato odioiorship amd grant programa? 

d oaaa Sa.7S for dia M ooiaga and St.75 for aaoh odiar oolaga you lit m ouaaaon 
77. Oom aand CMh. Mada your ohad( or monay oMT ou n dw Coiaga SMarahip 
sannoa. 

t)M aaffoet pfaoaaaind faa muat ba aanc taNh yaur FAF. ff d la fioc, yaur FAF wdi 
ba roiwfiad la you unpraaaaaad* Ooiit aand ttia proaaaaifig faa aaparaiofy tpoia 
your FAF. R afao add ba r a di r m d. 

¥nion Should I ffll out tho FAF? 

Fa out iign. doM. and mail dw FAF <and ma oonact preeaavng faa) arw January 1, 
• IddOiAny FAF foeaivadbafora January 1. 1990 wil ba raamad 10 you unprocataad. 
d poadtoia, you ihould aand your FAF a laaai ona monm bafora dw aardaat daadkna of 
9m coH Qt a and programa ma you iat in quaaaon 77. n amambar ma CSS cant 
aaoaiiaA or changa itiicfflfiat- CoHagaa and programa aatabioA dtam. At ma vaty 
aiaatCSSmuaracawayourPAFbyiiayl, I9tl. 



Whoro do I sond tho FAF? 

Afar you ai out 910 FAF. put )t and dta oonaet prooatsing faa in ma •nvatopa ir»i 
youl fnd inaida dia booMoL Mail dia onwaiopa by ragutar firat daaa mail to Ui6 
addriaa baiovL 

Colaga Schotaiahip Sarvica 

F.aB0RO41 

Frtneaion,NJOdS4l 

(Spada handkig auch aa lagiaiarad, cardfiad, or ai^ran mail >Mil oaiay procassi^ 
yourfomL) 



Win ess toU mo whon Rhaa finishod 
proooaaing my FAF? 

YlM. CSS (undar oonaaa dia us. Oaparanam 0^ Education) wM sand you a ^ 
Aid Raport (SAR). CSS aA atoo aano you an A cw wrtad g man t altar it nas ana. 
your FAF. Tha SAW fl'rnawa<ginanfaiabaaant%athaatudanra mailing addfu 
givan in quaoaan 2af ttia FAF. You aiould gat your SAR/A cfcno w t a ogi i ta ni wnmn fou) 
aaB«aoiaaAaryouaandyourFAFaCSS.(S«apagaS.AddiaonaJ informaoon on 
Fadanf Shidant FinanoMl Aid Frograma. for mora inlonnaiion on your SAR.) )f you oKj 
not appfy far fodaral aajdamaid programa. CSS wa aand you onfy an Acknowrtaogmant 

TYiaAaoiowladgmaniaRl ia dia ooOagaaafid programa to wtMcti your FAF was sant. if 
you audwma mora dan aigm eo n go a a gat your FAF inforn ia ooa ma firat Acw>owt- 
adgmara wO la only dia IfM aigbt. A aaoond AdcnoMrtadgfliant luong ma additional 
coiaga^^ ba aam a you a a lanr dara. 

d yau hnva duaaClona about applying for fadara atudant aid. you snouid wait ufftil 
you raeoara your SAR. M wa ai you tiow a gat anawtra to your quaaoona. 

W you hmm q u oadin a i ba u t your A ci aio w lodg m an t you can cafl ma CSS tott-fr— 
nun aar dQ& -772« 3S37 ( Aaafca and Hawai 900-558-5885). Ton cais ongmatmg from 
dia Eaaom afid Canva dma xonaa aiould ba a rao ad a ma Fnnoann Offica (21 5- 
7904400). and inquinaa from do Mounaai and Faortle tima zonaa Should bt diractad 
ama i af fca ay<aaM in dOf9oa(4lS453<4a4g),Thafoiioiwnq laap ^ ^ nomofs fta va 
baandaognandTaapnonaOaweaa for dia Oaaf: 21 S-750-8009(Pnncaton Offica) atvi 
41S430-I737(8araaiay^aaand0aea).dyou cat dia 2l5or4i5araa coda numoafs. 
diara a a ai ctiarga* 

Nonna buanaaa houn ara dns AJhL«4:00 PiA. for dia Princaton Offioa (Eastafn Timo 
Zona) ano da Bs di ai y ^ O a d a nd Ofioa <PaoAc TWna Zona). Tba aoova numoara can 
ba raaohad only dunng diaaapanoda. 



¥rhat If I latar want to sond my FAF 
to anothor ooilogo or program? 

ThaAduiowiadgmarahaaatacaondiayoucansandtoCSS rf you latar warn youf PAP 
a go a anodiar odaga or program. Tha sac&on ia cauad ma Additional CoiiagQ 
Raquaa (ACR) fomt Tha faa lor dia ACA « $8.75 for ma first oottaga or program y*'' • 
la ano 18.79 ar aach addidona ona. 



Noia; S omaco8aga a and p fogrim a mayaa(youaaandacopyQ<yourand^yourparana'ineomaaKraaimamantdso.sanoi(d^ 

progr^dyoudonlgivatfiatfieomataxinior maii onmaaaiicadlof.yournaynot ra M^^ 

adiaa thay narmady wid na4 ba kapt ac aard to ttia oollagaa and programa. 



C ra i ina i e laai ay Cataga ymvmm C i m rn mt n Um. AM npiai ww i l 
Sa w a. CS8. W ana wm aoawi lagi m% i laiiiii i ■ a a g i o o iii aaia Ca iiga Ifaawaa ffi iw ■■ m i iaaia. 
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riomtotyour tym i nn o i ft o m tTiw pro gf ij> . 
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I, ttt^ftfinfl iOfUL iNro fii 

aunoN ON mcMiu.sTuotKr mA»^ 

Who Can Q«t Aid 

/rom Um Fiv« Fodml StudMt Flmnelal Aid Programs 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



"" "^ ii « Miiai u ii ii pwidtd. wtw art jwoial W ow MO on i> fttc> 

V^^S^SSbJ^JL^^ ^ BOOKLET >^N0 LAY IT ALONGSIDE THE 
ASvnijfiftAif^ 'n^^^.^ii^f^^l^^^^^,,^ Mawarnuaaiuiiaum 
miiijiina! ^ 

Ayoiigft attar paopia(baaidaat»»ia^ 

ai^ifciia^iit T^ ■,..>M,^>^^.^,M^ irr-rnitr praliiiia nrWaamnial 
•ehooLwiratenaioriaciri caad woCof a ny<y^^ 

iWMf from a^caienai loans, grana. and achotaraMpa. 
nioCoiagt pro9^ 

. ^ liiannaiaain of your liw* 



on yoir 



Kocords you will nood 

Qal tooaiar tiaaa imitfa lor youraad and yourlvitfy. 

• 1MtU^inQomaaKfaium(IRSFonni04ai04QA,ori040EZ) 

• iMOaaaandtoedineDiiaaKraMTa 

• W4tormaandotarffaaoi«aofmonayaamadtnlM9 

• Kdconaoiuim 
afwatanaaa 

• Cuwontbanfciiaaiiiom 

• Ctfvific monQaga inlQnnMign 

« AaoofdtofmadicalanddanaibilamawaropMjinlWS 



or your partntt doni fUa an 
for tha yvar. \lou may alao 



• IM fMum. Evan If you and yoir 
Mim lor 1M9. you naad to taww 
' ahomngiaanoumofinoDmayou 



I yac » you. your voiaa. aidar your pvana lavonl 
1 a I9ia U.S. inooma tax raavn oui «M ba Wing ona. tt ia roeonwMiidad that 
I laur as raiurn Man laing out tMa FAR KriOMng «vnai vM^ 
your as loam Ml haa you a in out fa FAI^ aeoinnay. Whan your FAF « con«arad 
««i«ao«ealiMgmSFomii040. i04QA. or 1040EZ ma a fiiad by you aia yow 
anay. fto inanaa inamiaan mua agraa. ff tfiaro ara aiiy anofi. you wM hava to 
ooftoottho in liriwBMowawdawdMlMaicathaUAgi).lfthiihwaa.it%wM^ 
angar a doamma whatar you am aiigiba for fodaa audant ad. It ooua maai a 
daay a gaang aaoant inanaa ad. 

Ifm. youraauoa. andaryourpararaa iadorvtf Ha a-Toro^A Ta^ 



Spociai Instniotiotis for Filling Otft tho FAF 

\W FAF wil ba acannad by machMo and man orooaaaod by obmputar. Fouaw 
fa Mnieaena baov to «md anors and daaya a ma procaasim of your FAF. 



tyour f 

• "yoy «<>aipNQ.2(aoft>aad)backpanca.Donluaabatfpo^ 
ooarod paneii, aayon, or fflag« mmr. 

• fMntcaarty^ 

• MartcfaaponaabaaawaianXBamalS 

• ^WaonfyamafaaponaoboKaaorinawafipai,oi.Oonnwnaamamafgtftt 
anawar bona or apMC Uaa Sacoon R for 



a ma tonn or ouaMa ma 



• fyoumaaamiada.uai<pandlaaaaroay.Entoa com pa a iy Uo i i iaava 
anadgaa or maria. Oom eroaa out ornma o¥ar any amry. 

• Oal1laa^M»«uroroorl«c«on«uidanra)aroonmoFAF. 

• Don^uao a p h otoc o p i ol maw or a FAF mat a torn, aaaaq. or CTimoa^ 
AphoiooopyordamogadlonReanbap(ocoaaadand«abarocum«fttyou. 

• OomaapaanymingamaFAF. 

• Oartchanga.daaa,or«ddaonyq u iao nt .anddonlcfos><waffysacoor. 

• MowalinamKbonaaxactty.lfyouranawaraxan3.wniaU*taavaqua»- 
dana or aaottona bank onfy if you ara inamietad a do ao. 

• tafndaCiguroaamanaoroadoiar.Oontuaaoana. 

DoUm: DonnUst: 

• «aharpNa.2pan6l a balpoint pan. Wtcoarwjp^idL crayon. 

mogKfiarttar 

• apaiwlomaar a % rt ao o u Toraninkaraaar 

• odaaiff^ a «am.orumpad.aainadFAF 

oraphoaoopyamafiAF 
Al aaaana fflua « a ma whNa araaa of ma lonn. Aao. « a ma bkia and/0 : 



Sootlon A « Studont^ IdontHleation information 
Prtm a ma aacdoft infomabon about ma aadant who a apptymg for aa. 



t^amaaddrooaiaamyouwaba r ooaiw n gmai.lyitf (incadingmas. . 
and mo Admaaadgmano mK ba aam a m« addraaa. Don t uaa ma aoor a^ ' 
ma aanoni aa odtaa or any omar oooa. 

UaaoBlymanaa ^n iMa y a uU ia^ii iiu i tmaaU i iu a . tfyourpaeaof f«>gtf.r^. 
a nat inoadad. aovo ma aaa^ioounoy abbraviatan bank and wma ta Uic 
lama a your dty and aiTMory or oounay a ma ipaco for city. 




\AMa a ma 



«-aoar aar a^w i o n a your ounont staaAeounvy of lagal 
mo ■aa muu iay ■b b rawa a na ia ^am. 



\Maa a your tam daa. For anmpa. 
I you «vo bom July S. 1071 , wna: 



1^ 1^.51 I 7. /I 

aMh Oaf ymm 

I you ao a U.S. cazan (or a U.S. naanaO. mant box *i * and go a quasson 8. 

Martcta? and a your Afian Ragatraan hkmar 
ma aioMnc 



• U.S. parmanaaraaidam and you hava an Afi«ifUgistraMrtR«c««t Cam . 
(H5ial.S5l). 

• Oma afigiba nonattzan wim a Oaparftira Racord (l-W) from ma U.S. 
""■^■w^ 9nb N am r ainn on Sarvico showmg any ona a ma loikymng 
daagnaimn: (a) •Rafugaa.* a (b) 'Aaykim Qramad.* or (c) nnoamitt 
Fama* andtor niumandanon Faroa/ a (d) *Cub«v4iMan Enm.- 

• aharalgaanonoaian<wmaampomryfoaaoncycyd(t^). 

jhau am a oiian a ma Marshal aandi. Fadaraad Saiaa of MicrohMa. or 
Faau, aaa yoiv inanoa aa 1 
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m mf mt\ or «uoam ¥«i» oray « ji or U2 vait n g ^ \ 



iOm lUM*No*VyoudonthMttaehotof«dogmandyou«MnlhMonoby 

Mtrti Vyou tiM^ t btcMor^ dogtM or «ni htvo ono by Juhf 1^ 
IttO. Alw mtrt( il you htM or iiM htv« a dogroo tram « univorvty in 
Mhtr.OQMnty titi it Wii to t btehoior'o oogrto. 

S#ctkMi • — SludMt Status 

jUll illlilf I ^ 

11a. Uorfcthooorroctbox. 

lib* M«fcnrtM'Vyoumt¥oimiof actvooorvicolnttioUAAmiy. Nmy.A^ 
l^ont. Monnoo. or Coaa CuMd. Moffc "No* if you aro or wM 

• oniyonnOTCaudoM. 

• oniy toadoiorfnidihiprninitohooHhoifwoo ririoiim, 

• oBlyt l ltiB n uqutwtof H ooo ff no w ti M o, 

• OMftniy toiving in fw OS. AfRioi taoH, or 



llo. Uoffc*ni)Hrf (1) boil your pomatPtdttri ltd yoiidarrtiiM 

ptwmorlotKg u tic l itworg) ityou h two ti ton iogiiay pitoodunoortiocof of 
oourt. (For t doMlan of Ooiil Quartit%* too ptoo 74 C 



lid. Mtrtc'^fyouMMonycliidms^ 

yoiLAIw nMHfc*^(%ir VotiorpiOfto Iwo wti you ond oa mort tfion hotf tt)ov 
support <rem you «id iNi coninuo 10 fteoM M auppoft during ttio 199M1 
. sc h ool yst r. Ootrtindudtyouripoust>O h s n woo,mortt'No.' 

TsramrinquoidQns 12. 14c I4b^ t4c i4d»andJ9motnsyourmottwrandtorM)or. 
or wBur jdfiBdiM MiMit. or looa ouoiiSor.* *^MnM* dooo not maon loonr ooronn 
•Id, for tit socdofi. it dots n« nnoon snpptronii. Uar ffw instuoioni VMS M 
you Should supply inlonntMn aboul youri 

i UndstgfiSuai Itidissi Owly 



12b > your psroms i lsi m si l you to sn ■i s ny s o ii on tisir istt inoomo tSK foMn 
r mS do so OA tfwir ISSt ineorao IBX rasffit you inua mortt *YiM.* If your 
psrsMd, fflsrti "Yis* I oiSMT of your poTMs daimsd 
I in 1 tst sndMr «a do so oil fair IS 



you tt oil 



13. MtrtctMbOK Slot boot 



you! 



1tt7-ta school yMT (Jiiy 1 . 19t7. Juno 30, 1Stt>. Mark 



dMsnt LosR (6SU« Mudbio Supplsmsnal Loons tor 



I OppomsMy QfM (SCOQK 

• CoSogt\Modt-Sludy(CW3). 

• taMntUoMliasonoiOMSMsniLoonCNDSU^or 



liicoi i<i<s Giams (SSH3)> Thooo gants oftwi hs^ osisr nomos such 
anivoteMi,l[ 



mesnsvo Qmi. TuiSsn Grams. I 
a hsip you a ns m r q u is S o n 13. 



I «1 Ooe* Bundy Mivod fodsral sijdsm aid in tfio i9tM7 and ittr-at 
achool yotr. T h ar a teio. BueIc sfMuid fnsrtc box *l/ Evan V Ouek hod racaiMOO fodsral 
*saidsni Sid in ma 19tS4t and 1St7-at school ysat ha should sSI mode boa n.* 
bocauaa ma flm school yoar (bagnning «sh I9t7<as) in which ha i 
sa«iantaidialtt7-at. 



tisiiipiiStt^^JsifAhijai tiafaiaiwadlwIsrsiiaMlsrtsidinmai 
T^amsraw Jair Should maifc bOK n* 

linmoi 



s c fw olyasr* 



»as— ^^Unflralf 
Thorafors, \NU Should mortc bOK 



) as VIddo l^ngfay laosivad ladand saidsnt sId bi Sia 100047 aefiool 
ysar and haa not laossMd fsooral saidsm Sid sawa Stan. TfMrafQfOi, )Adaa should mode 

bOBMi* 

JotQun Aodrtgusc has nsvsr racsivad Isdsfst skMlsra sid» Tharalora, 



14a, 146. i4&orl4d.ba 



•4.- 

14«.-14d. \Mhon Sowing your 
aura 10' 



• mff 



aid (aaospt PLUS loona) 
loonauaadtar 



a any otw 



Oomincaidaanyr 
ar gSis atai you lacaMod t 

arOfaSuais^ 



such as monay mat you samad from your Parana 



i9. Wyom 



omy 

you on moir 1000 inoomo tax rsavn, you mm 



a you aiM wata d ' T ie'loaapartiof iiu ss i anllbutsfir a nsiwsrin g quosaof 
- ia,l4a.l4b,14a,l4d.sriSysuaiaiaidtsSiinfiagrayshd«haaaraa 

a yo u wamnoftaquiradiopwwdapafamalinte m iaio n in 1 009 O Oiatid 
a you wsis ci sim rt byanypataonoaiormawyourspouaasaataKaxampoc 
iaiSOO. 

IniiMrtaflit Instfuctfono for 

C D, It a, i, Mt and N 



bslow. Qiooso ma ona tHt ia sua tar you and tottow ma 




I on ma rasi of ma tann about mom. 

□ >^ha»aala y sl u uai ^ <ai.A n ai»sr m a qu a sd on s onmafaatofmatafmabom 
* your tsgal Gu s ra sw." a dsSniion of Xsgsi Gusrdian' saa paga 7. 

Q ^Msiv|MfaaSaafadhmaadaf aapafaiad«AnaMfarO)sc|uaattonsonmafastof 
I Oa loiai about ma paiant you Svad wai most in Sia iaa 12 monms* Fbf 
' OBssfaa, tf you iMd «ai your momar moot, anawar ta duaadona abOMt hor 
ondhotitooutyoigtsmsfctyouadnoti^awim o hoparant m oramanwimms 
*a da aa 12 manois, snswsr in arms of ma ptrant who provaad ma 
I durtno Sai Sma. If naidiar parant providad ^f^cstsf 
t suppan during oia aa 12 maraha. srMwsr a tanna of tha paraTii wtio 
' support during ma moa rscsm csandsr yoar; (S<tppon 
aaa monay, giiti, lo ans, h ousag, lood. doom, car. madlca and (fc^ta: 
) paymsni a ooSogs cosa« sa4 
O ltoi»papMtoaMawsdarsinola.Ans««rmadussaonoonmarot(o- 

arm about your wdowad or saiga psranL 
V yair parsna ora sapansad ar dhramd. ar H your porant a wldavro^d o. 

tsbe^shaaaMrrtadar lamarrtad, faaJtttf 



Pd'*'* •at you oouraod abova haa mamad or 

famaniad* you mua aao tfwaida adomisaon about your sMppararaa (avan if tha^ 
spars Nat OHfTlad a lOOO^a 

f you am laponlng aannsdon sbout your sapporant, noia msi whanavar tna wo(; 
>HantBra uasd on Oa ma of ma tomv it aao maana your sapparanc. 



S s ctl o a C — H o Ms a h a td Information 



-Wuai 



1^ HsilcmaouRammsritasaattof mapaopamatyougivatfdonr 
OSs asfiL snmpa. if you giva intormsoon about your mottv 
movi« mvii w bbk rai aoya jtianwo* oaoauM your mowr one 



tar your params' jounant ststa/cct*...*; 

OnmnurMrmatfis* 



1 7* \Mia a sa a^^^aosf t 
agamsasnoa.Usaoniyi 
ienaraaaasn2. 

IS. VMaaaafluaasrof psopamayourpaianiiwSauoportbacwaan Juty 
1000 snd Juna 30. lOOl, Aa ays induda your porsms and youmaif. inciuc 
pomna odior chSdmn if may ga mora man had mav suooort frtxii yo- 
■ Ataa bicluda ttisfn If thay would ba radulvad to provida parant 
t wfivn sppiyin^ vv* rwm&rwt oniovni hq nir uw iwi^vi 3cno< 
: Induda ahar poopa only if may now liva «dh and gat mora dun half m€ 
a u p p o rtSomyourpamnoaraawiconanua a gamw s upport batwoafl July 
lOOOsnd Juna 30. 1001. (S u pport i n d udoa monay. gifa, toans. houstfig. foo 
doOaSk oa^ madoa and dsrm cars, paymant a oosoga fjosri> ss.) 

'19* Wrfaaoanumbsrapaopaimmauosaon 10, mdudng^^ufaad. who wiM t 
Ooihg a odtaga b oa w on July i. lOOO snd Juna 30. 1991. induda or 
I anmssd for a taaa S cradit hours par tamu t ma scfwd uana fio< 
aaa 12 docfc hours potwImk. 



lift 



wm iidormaan about youmar (and yov spouoa). If you am 
donllnduda mar mai on about your spouaa^AShougti you 
a ta gray ara aaia araaa, you may aao havo 10 IS a SM bfcM 
orpmgnsn assyou iol 



raiandsfMuaa's)! 

20m tariaasanumborapaopaS)aiyou(andyoura90usa)wiaaupportb«tvir«c 
Jay M900 snd Juna 30. 1901 . induda younad and your spouaa. tnduM yc 
(and yoir spouas'a chddrsn if may gat mom than half mar support from yo 
aduda star poopa ordy if Stoy moat ma toSowNng cntanac 
a Stay now Sva vdh yau, and 
a may saw gamsra tan half Swiraupportlram you, and 
- a may waoonsnua a ga ma support bs ai is n Jay 1. 1990 ». 
ittl. 

21« WrtaamomaTasrapaopaimm<|uoatan20.lndudir^yourMd.wrir. <rtttt 
toihg a oosogs bstwosn July 1. 1990 snd Juno 30. 1991. Muoa on 
atasna anroSsd ar a iaaa 0 oadt houm par ismt N SM scfMd usa& doc 
houm,induds amy B^dsna atinaagalaaai2dodrhoursporwoaL 
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«««MMiMttf youiDMpaquMMn. iM««itbML If youri 
M«ionit*nm*or*ttm.*pijia2Min tfM antwvi 

OMllMw»itbi«*ordMluMdMim.For«K«rW: 

»yoiv p«M M «r «• a <ta«ign Tv Mum* or a Pu^ 
PtOtT. ... 

22. OS-inoonwtKiourMtorlMt 

MMMi. MoiaiMi'Tor*rityQurpirMihMnotyocfliodbutMlfHoa 
^'^"'r ^-nr-tmtrmm tfoofiiirtnmHf fonni^m guMUUM 
23-2t. teinMauoMm,youmutt«vnioint)ofiguraiMw«OOQnmo 
g» WMW- Wfc^O M a IM OS. Ineomo tu roam wi haip yoM mmv 



A iMmi «« not ba ISM. Mm box i( your POM 
UAincomattttoawLDorrta n aworq u ot bo i w 23-21 Sh» 10 q u o ow 
« you ara gMng Momwion tar only ona pMm and M pMoni M (or w« fi^ ^ 

itMjnfiiMmia 

im baoufota inciuda bm p m mrn ' •■oii M i mn •nd inoowa in q u wio n i 2»2t. 
2X 1Mnun*arofaMmpdonatari9M' 

mioinflMmm^ 
* tt»^««l04CEZan^ 

OiWMMa, wriii in *01.* 

Important: Saa ma labia MOW tar aoma of tw typaa of oaidom in«)o^ 

in quoMiofw 24-21. 



SMoal flnodai AM 




EaMtlfMlltaitfwMoi 
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SciioiKihipi 




fm 


FMOWSMOI 




Yta 


Gtmiool treai a wQrtc itoQnM 




Mt 


Loono 


^ • 





24. kicomatariMftomU3.if«omatttf«Mm 
Pawl tnciiiia any inooma or ca pita l ga in afc wiifiao^ of a bu^ 

UwWorttthaotjonpagatio an owirq u ooio n 24MYOMc^ 
wm oui aw ba inng ona. 

25. aS.lneomatttptUtariM 
Maiiawjhiaamoumdoaonninctataanync^ 
i MO. P aw l copyiiaanwumof'tadaral i n o omatttwifthoi d 'h ^ ^ 

126Aw«omaa«nad fioni woifc in 1M0 

» yy qw mU iii a 2»aa, induda your porawa' oOTirig * from woi fc m 

Hit. Add 19 M aaminoi tram your pMnr W.2 tanno and «iy ottwr 
Mfrtngaftom wortc ttiac ara not indjdod on ffta w>2 tamm. 
V yau anaomad quoadana 23»2St ifiduda tfw >vaQaa, taiariaa. ipa. ai&* 
*om your pafantt* Fomi 1040. fcia 7: 1040A, Ina 7: or I040e2. Ina 1 . If your 
pMntt «ad a joim raiwn, raport your fattwrt and motfw's awninn 
gia»»yourpanw<iownabuainaaaortann.aiaoaddh»t>a«rwunttiwm 
Fomii04ainaal2andlt. . 

28«.«28d. Ummd incoma and banaUti tarises . 
28a. Social aaeuritybanadts tar 1969 

]^ in M amount of 

Saojrtty incoma) tfw your parami got in 1989. Oml Muda any bmMs 

foponad in ^^MOdon 24, Oonl giva monmiy amouniR 

Ba miraioincfcjda ma amounaftM your Parana Qot tar you and lharottw 



28b. Mdio FamOat a«n Oopandani CMdran (AFDC or AOq tor 1990 

Oom gha mc^aily amouna; wia m ma aai tar 1999. Oom rapoit aoba 
aaoutHy banaiBa batai ^ 

28c. Child auppoft raoaivad tar al ehildran tar 1999 

inctota ma ttidant Ooni lapon monMy amouna; wTita in ma wal tor 19^^ 
28d. Omarunaaadinooma 

Addja your parana* omar unaxad inooma and banana tor 1999. Uda 
^ftodohaaillonpaott. 

Saetion O Studant^ (It Spousa's) 1989 
incoma, CarniRtls, and Banaf its 

Cv^^Nia-muat anawar ma ^uaadona in ma Stu da n t (and Spouaa) eokimn m 

If you ara mamad. induda your spouta t Momiatidn in SactMn a 

ma inamjctiona tal you » iN> a quaaion, laava it bianiL If your annvar to any omar 
•aattonia-nona'or'zafo.'putazaroinmaantwaripaca. * ^ 
*tiaavaitbank:don'tuaadashat.Fbranmpa: ^ U .00 

^^oryourspouaaliiadorwilMaaToraignT^Raajm*aaPuaRoRieanaxraium, 
aaapaga?. « 

22. U^. inooma aiftguraa tor 1999 

FfM a oofflfiiaiad ratian. Maifc bos V or 7 to iodicaM wnicn m 
ttadLUaa ma as laaan a anawar quaabona 23-29. 



•aaaM. Mati bat 'T a *4* if you (and your apouoa) hava na yat titod but 
. aaito a 1999 inooma tax raaim. Uaa your linanpa raoorot a answar 
nu aaa una 23*2t.For m a M q u iaona^youmuawnawmafiguiaamaiwiilba 
on ma as mm. Kng out a 1 999 U^. inooma ai laaxn «hK nap you anawar 



A aa laiurn «« naf ba iHad. Matt boi "S* ff you (and your soouia) wiil not 
Sa a 1999 OS. inooma tax maan. Ooni anawar quaaaoha 23*25. Siup a 
aMtonM. 

If you ara dK«mad. aapamad. or widowad and you mad (or w« 
1999. gnw only your ponton of ma axarnpoona and incoma askad tor in quatoons 23- 
29. V you aia mamao and you and youripouaa fiiad aaparaa OK laajmi tor 1 989. ba 
aura to Muda bom your and your apouaa'a axampaona and aooma in quastions 23* 
29, aan If you warn na mamad in 1999. . 

23. Tocanuntoaraaxampaonatorite 

^AMa in ma numbar from forni 1040. fina 6a. a 1 040A. ina 6a. If you usad ma 
1040EZ and you mancad "Yaa* in quaaaon 4 a mat tonn. wma m -00.* Omar- 
wiaa.wnainn}1.' 

Impartane Saa tha tabto bai9iv tor aoma of iba Typaa a audam finanaai aid that you 
sftouto attbida bom inooma andaxaa in quaaaona 24»29. 



SbtoaanaMitolAW 


iaiaialfftaaalaaaaatf 


rirlifiifaaaasaaaaaaai 


Qiaai 


Via 


Ya 


ScbotofWa 


Ya 


Y« 




Ya 


Ya 1 


Eiffiiagilraai t wortc 9ro9iiffl 


Yai 


NO 


loaaa 


Ya^. 





24. inooma tor 1999 from inooma tat raium 

Oain baluda any inooma acapita gaina from iha sato a a busmasa or tam. 
Vmaaatoraaubadftomavoiuntay aimaumary foradoaura. tortactura. invf>i 
aaay iquidaton. a banaupay. 

UaaWomaftaatonpaga9aanawaquaaton24ifyoucaitgaal989 U.a 
as tomi but wa ba amg ona. 

25. OS. inooma tac pad tor 1969 

Maa aaa mia amount doaant inciuda any FICA. aaif<«mptoymam. or omar 
aaaa. Oannoopy ma amouma -todaia inooma tax warnar from a w-2 fonr*. 
28A Inoana aamad bom woa a 1999 

27. OonTtoaabanic.\^tonr»youoryourapouaa<fidn'thava«!yaamc. 
inooma. Atoo wna a *Ta quaaton 27 if you aa na mamad. 
ttyMaMppadquaadana 23-25. inciuda your (and your apouaa'i) aammo- 
aom worn a 1999. Add up tha aaminga from your (and your soousa's) w- ;- 
tomaandany uma aaiiwiua ban wan ifwiara na incaoad on ma w-2 torrr^i. 
jf^yau a n awarad q u a atl ena 234 if«uda ma Nvagaa. aaianat. ttos. 410 
bom your(and your apouoa'a) Fam 1040. lina 7: 1040A, itoa 7: a 1040E2. ljr« 
i^JMau aa your apouaa «ad a joim laum. laport your and yov spouse • 
aamtoga aopavaly. If you (a your apouaa) own a buainaaa or tann. aso a6u 
a ma amouna bom Fam 1040. maa 12 ato 19. 

28a^28d. Unaxad inooma and banaaa tor 1969 

Dan induda banafba aponad in quaatona 29a. 28b. 26c and 28d of tM: 
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288U Soaaaaeuibybanaia tor 1999 

Wrba a ma amoua a uniaxad socai sacurity banaftta (iflduding Suooiamaiv 
tU Sacu ay inooma) tha you (and your apouaa) got m 1 989. Oont inciufla »ny 
banana rapottad nquaabon 24. Oonigiva mommy amounts: wma m ma totai 
tor 1999. Ba aaa a induda tha amouna tna yoy ga for your cmtoran. 
28b. AidtoFamiiaawim0apandantChiUran(AFDCaA0C)torl989 

Ooni giva momMy amounts; wna to ma tota for 1969. Oont rapon socaJ 

28c Qad support racavad tor alcMldran tor 1966 

. Dan raponmonmiy amouna: wna a tna tota tor 1989. 

28di Othartaaaadincana and b ana ai tor 1999 

Add up your (and your apouaaa) omar untaxad inooma and baoams fori989. 
UaaMaioaaaUonpagab. 

Saetlon E Padaral Studant Aid Ralaasas 

and C4Mtlfieatioa 

29. ynm a ma oa m p l aa nama. c<y. f»t;na. and CSS c&^ nombar of tha coilagt 
mayou w6 maac Htalyba going todunng tha 1990-91 scnooi yaar. Wnta m tna 
nana, addraaa, and CSS ooda rambar a your fW»choica cottaga on ma f^fst 
ina. On ma aaoond fna. wna a tha nana, addrass. aa CSS coda numoar of 
your saoonMioca coltoga. 6 you dont mow ya which coitogat you ara most 
ifwa r a a ad in, you may laava thtt quasaon aank. Saa tha CSS coda im tor 
Qoiagacodaa. VaumuaafaaMathaaaaamacodagaainquaation 77. 

30a« Mark tar if you want CSS to sand mfonnation from your FAF to tha U.S. 
Oapaianam a Eaicaoon so tha you can ba conndtrad for a Pali Grant and 
omar todara studam financial aa. Maht -No- if you don t want to ba consiotrta 
tor sud) aa. If yfw toava tha anawar lo thia quaaiian ManK, it will ba 
aaunsad aa *Wa» 

30b. '6 you mam ^* to a«ar part a 30b. ma U.S.Oaoamnam a Education may 
aand iniormaaon from m« tonn to tta inanoa aid agancy m your atata ano/or 
^P'*9 *<«) <^ raproaanta>»a a ) to quasaon 29. Man( -No* if you oont 
want your adormaaon aanL 



ThtUXOmmmafI 

•Mur% fWM. dMof M GfM indtt (^30. 

aMinhip «9Mr M your «IM flf Itgtf 

in«iM programs wtfifMrii «M« aid programi. cvwi rfy«u fi^ 
ti tia •m m a ymcj * part <rf ma ni on. > iowa¥ar . no addWoi^ w iomwi u n 
I ba aoM if yau mam «Na* to aMr p«t of 




^ i ma t uaa ttia FAJ» ra^ulra that you 
I al your iftfoniioaofi aam ta tli ' 
' ^aM na(» in NMaC caaaaif aiaal agano 
■ NannaVy^ you Muat alao aak in 
anaiyaia ftMi aant lo Oia all 



32. 



nrao- 
Qthoia< 



to oidar 10 laoaiwa ladaral «MM aid. you rmjtt ba ragiAarad wim 
S««ioa tf you am a maia «tio ia at laaai 1 1 yaafs old M tern aliv Oacan^ 

Mam tia boa only tf you: 

• ara1«f«ouoli29yoaraofoga*aMl 

• ^mm not yot l a jataia d a i tf i t i i a ct w a ^ai%tea, an< 
« gwaSataeaaaSanrioapamMeniofooiMryou. 

• you baiawo iioi you an not foauirod 10 bo I 

gyou aaiitio f i j iMW ai »i ili aHw 3anaoa> you muaigwa p i wn iaai o n 

tBrCSSto a an d yo u r Mn <Biiwaio n iof>oagLDapaitnantofeducyien,\bu 
ctdoniabywart ii n Q nb a 'in ftm aio n3 0a, 

Ci rtWM Mia . YlaMW u a ti iqw tt iia l er m »youaramarrtad,youripouaaiH^ 
«gn Ma loraiL ff you Mad in aw biM arM. « iaaai 000 of your porami ffluai 
aiMiignM fomt 

iaionMailon aattw fam io aar t aa t and tm awaryono ia wMng to giva 
documantt (audi dounanii nwy induda UA^ awa. or lootf inoomo tax 
fHuma) 10 provo tfiai tia intomaian ia csnacL Oon*t 4 
tfom January 1, It 



• K you ara applying tar inrtaiional or M aid aawalaafbdafoldd you ffluatai^ 
M CaniAeMon « quaaaon 32 and oomplaw aa tia lamaining aacaona of M lomi. 
Sm^m mm t m b at u o L Qatoquaaaonaa, 

on 

• gyouaw appl yin g w iy tar >idaiai aid. oo n ipia<a W b i t <a haa t Aorabaiowtt 
itaadlaaoMSocaonaFmnwgftLAamoughnotiaqMlorfodaralpregrm 
cedaga mar faquiio iitt you camplaia Sacaona J aaougli a and S if apptaMa. lha 
prooaaaing ol Ma addManaf irdonnoian ir OMdr indudad in your loo. 80 aura 
dqntiaCaniWcadonatd u iMo n ttgyouwaniCSSio a and l niDm^itocoaogoa. 
you ffluaiitt iham at ouaaaon 77 and pay tia conaet faa. Ybu muac induda aw faa 



WOmCSHClTA 

V you am fltog oui t» Muo and aMia araaa, you wl naad to faf^ «i Sacbon 0 to 
mnpfaa^^ 

Suppiafnanad tnfionnadon (Saeiana F Mougb I), 
t »flf«i«yoB.yatf«QMi«yeirpMatfiia1WltStaKMV 



a\bi(nQHlS«aonif9nugaL) QNKffMiitMdfi^aMaftj 
MM 'Wtf a iQM9t Of ftm taa CB im Ml Of o« bi flu 



24 

m 

(Um ody yoo Wl QUMtioi 24 bIML) 



.00 



CioiMlm3iif19jnarlaiBjQloofaiRSMtfoai«oum77andaitfi«ta^ 
jft|gyftwtj|«y 

[ a QUMloa 77 M mai Id baa • CSS. 



WOfllCSHEIT m 
t you ara Mng out 9)o gray and «naa araaa, you iRl naad «» rafar 10 Sadlon 0 to 
eomplaia Womanaai a baloak Ttto woMiaat wl trt you artiadMr you ^ 

iPMougbL 



doaa nl apply to your p^w 



Oom laova any af aiooi quaaiona Uank. f a < 
MdaiaU* 

33, .MadedanddanMaapanaaainipadnoi^byinauranaa 

WrbalnaiaameumafmontyMyourpamntapoldinlSibformadicaiaf 
. .. dantdaapanaaa(indudainaurancapraniuma).l>antinaluda«nounc$ec 
- awdbyi>iaurancaaraa<amnioyadriaaimiiailiM.aoiM>»uinruim t040 hMt2 
dyaurpOTMiiamizaddaducaonaonoiairiaaaiLS.inQBmafixr' 
ki dia amaunc Irom tarn 1040. Sdtodula A. Ino 2. 

'34«» eamar«af%|uniartagft.andhigtiadiooiaaaonpddin .i9a9 
• • )Mia in tia amount of monoyMd your panmta paid in 1989 tor tfomutu. 
• •. jui«vMgft.andhignad«dadionior!amaymamMni«no^Mx^ 
•>;'.;. nj ia dti n it. (Tuiaon doaai n mduda mom. booid. bodca. truiaportaaoft, <u 
1 ; ' Oantbidudatuiaonpaidby a d> da i ab ip a >Alao.donlaidudai^ 

your parama paid tor you or any tuition for proadM or odiaga. 
94b. mtainaia'numbarafdaparidanidiiidrantorvtiQmthaamouaiiiadina- 
.-cr. "waa paid iBl9df.Oom mduda younad^ ma aaidancor any pa»a»twfv.w, 

Wetioii y '~S tM da nya "(ak SpouM^t) 1989 ExpmA^s^ 
;Ooatlaawaanyal tfi aaac| u aad Q nabian h .»a ii iaad n n tto aai rtaiM| tayou.w^^ 
33. MadedanddamdaBpanaaainl9iindpaidbyinawmaa 

j bt^aameumdmonayttiai you (and your apauaa) paid in 1^89? 
-"madod and danad wda n ooo (Induda mauranca pmnauwn). Ocn^ tficfeK 
.—•..• w ia u nta oo waiadayinauwnoaor i ad a m do y a il >iaawtdadueOoni<ren>Fof 
.. .1040. lno28. »you (and your apouaa) iiamiad daduolona on your ii;89 u. 
..laoemoiBnoatfR^wniainaiaamoumbQmFoRn i040.Sd)oduiaA. u^io 2. 
34a. GamaniBf%|unnrMgti,andhigltadtodiuidonpaidtal988 

^ ^Mrba ktttaaaiounr of monoytfior you (and your apouaa) paid tri89< 
r damanar^ )untor ijgit and Mgfi atfiod ludM 

j bictodadiRquaadon20.n(«8ond»Ht1inoiidamom.bo«^ 
. r inon. aic4 Oant Muda aaion paid by acnoiaiahipa. >Uao. doni 

" *8Mn ftai you paid tor youradf or any aadon tor praadiod or odiaga. 
34b. VMtoin8ianumbarddipondomdfldmntor^anomtfw«noun(isMd(a3* 
M lai pa i il m 1988. Oont Iff oiudo youmoii or any p amon »ho ^ not mcH'^n 



S«etSoii Q -^>iiaHiU' AsMt formation 

3S. ftMtnM*8aiaiardyourpanm(tor%diMyouMpn>«idngin^^^^^ 
^ 'dwaaaflftatoiddngdaaoripMnatorAdaptooadbomamMr. 

:^paranthaandwortiadtoi*imaint)aiabortoroatorasuDr.- 
(aai«ar of yaam (a^^ a pdu w md d f flva yaam or mora) but has r; 
" — ayaamiMrtiadinaiafiamapreMdinQunpaidaar«iaaatort«T%« 

' oaram tma baan dapandanr on pubic aaaoianoa or on tr' 

rto iia y iii ai iai a i butiano tong or mofc jwi ^yU M i i nuu na.» i^. 
■ia f oodMi nM pu b l e aada t a no a bacauaa of dapandam datean tfto u . 
and . 

yeurpamnciaunamployod or u n darampi u ya d Md to ai paoano n^ uHm 



njnamptoyad" maana notiMTtong Ma ^Noak but baing avaitobto tar wo^ 
' dadV)^ your paranrmuailiM mada apaotSc aftorti to gat a job aomson 
dmgtMtaactour^Mka. 

nMaramptoyad" maona ^Mrtdng pan-tima avan tttougn your oaram 
toMmaomploymanL It fotora to ^ 



IMTTir f nddMr d your parantt maaa dl iha daac^ 

3C» WrdainaioagadyeirddarparanKforadianiyougavalnfonMUonc 
jddofamk 

Danllaafva any of tfiana quaadono ManiL « a 4uaadon doaont appfv k^ yot 



>buiiMg|v«M^^ 

gMng Manndton tor only onapanMartfifwparamrmjoriayownodaasatt. qi% 
MnpaniondfioaaaadanddaOd.lfyourparomahaw«aaaa(sjoint 
i daa. 9«a amy your pm«r ponton d fw aaaata «d oaod. . 
974% dant Induda: 

w oa n a u mar loana» or any daba thai aro rwt rotoiad to v 

d mdromanr ptora (panaton lunda, annuiaaa. iRAa. Kaoc 




womcsHOET • ran Tw 



NCEDSTCST« 



1. OHoraayaB(oryav«oud)aiaiWltStalO«7 . 

a^<HiodSnoaifVMDugfig Q NB(n out Mnad Mi oandwt) 
MM -tta* 9 a IQM9I or ta« taa MiMiiw or 6i M. 



2lM27(UM0drrfyaaWI 



24t 





t 


m 


% 


.00 



I ftt Mw aoai add QjoaoR 2i or 2b d tl SJB8 ar toai, idioo ail imcpom a Qud^ 
iw ajdMia a^ ^ 

I M MBV tm a«w OMdaa 21 Of a ii II8M ar awo^yott aad IM «d Sodtaa F 
1 1 That loNao fv MuoaoNi a OMMR 77 M M aw tom to CSS. 



33. Homo 

8 your pamfdi 9an a boma. amto in how rnidi ma homo ia worth. Usa ma ortc 
yourpafantaoodd f aaa on d) *y ai^aatofacar<atormoyhomaifitwomQnsa: 
iadaj^OanTuaaaaaiaii l daurad.orattadvdua.^ 
* mobia htana. oondonrnan, okl Ramara vaaa in 

ThanwibiinhmamuditoowodonmahomaindudngmapmMm ac 
and rdaiad daod o n ma homo, (Ooni induda mtarad dua.) Choc> .itr 
ftw n gagaflomoaf*y tfyou^dont totoo L 
39. Odwrmdaattiaandaiiiaaaiiaiid 

•8yaur p amnt a «wi o 8toir o daataia(indudngyontdotopaffy.tw.«aco(cic 
tajmmar hamaa) or hM iniMoanaraa, waa at nmv mudi may am wodii tod«« 
I Induda mjd funoa. monay mamat funda. muaid ftxidii. aarvf 
iddapaad. aa da. bonda . oawr a ac un a a a . todaimanr and tm sai 
\ (Inttaang mongagoa hold), oommodaaa. pmcMua and finaag> 



o 

ERIC 



as 



> yw pmm o«m a 6uM« farm. in how 

tDdar-lnc fcrtaihai^otian<tbu«in9a.mac^^ 

j«»aa.«fcOe«l«»id^ 

M^waaoASi^ 

lhan wiia in «M it o<»«d on ttM buMaa and^ (am^ 



43b. ^Miiiinmonumdoro«mQnMfrQmJyly1.1MOthroyghJcano30, 

yOUO^MGItD9t(t 



^ * ypuf ipouao) mooc aM tha IgMomi^ UKi^wm tor a 



S#etion I Pamtits* lxpMt«d iMO Taxabia 
A NonUxaMa IncoiM Jk BMafHs 

owanay ea rt Ho y aa a * OU Ia ea ii * Wortwr* (— pao» 7)^ an io<yopna» 



» y ou (or yo ur apouaa) heva not vvomad fut^ima in iha torca for a 
•Aannw nuradar ctf yaan (a^ appranmaiafy ftva ya«i or mora) but 

wny Manoaia! aiM 

I nrnm afrfa nrMrMifMna ii nT ii a iBi n II ■ 1 1 i • • 



inoomao^ a notiai la i i ay ii iai iai aiouafanotonpar r a ca nii n^ 

* g(gn^<OOMi»»a»Mnampioya a or un cto f aiii ^ 

ino dMteMiy m ottai n w g or upgrtUng a nu t o yi i ia ia . 
]>Mpioyarmaa^ 

yni (or your apouia) muat hava mada ipaciic aiM 10 gai a ioo 
•onwimadurinQiialaKtourwaaia. . 
Vjdarampiofa^ maana wortong paiHima avan tmgh you «m or your 
«poimwsmMHtmaaniploymanLttfa«afitoaoQndill^ 
— VI — 11 1 iimm. 

Itek^-Vnaiiwyou naryw apouaa maaaai tha 0aac^ 



ManfciraQ u ia m niata irt appiyiayn^wrtia 



Oon t iaava any althaaa « 

to V 

>^i yt^jiwaini Bnnaion abort your(andyw y 

?LT!!..yf!.^y^ ^ tomaona tlia. giva onl)r your (and your 
Mai ponwi or m Maaii and dabM. 

i3M1«ilaii*llnaMa: 

- loana. or any dalMi ffw «a not faiaiad 10 ma 



^• rtc^*inaitwo»yourpyanaiaoai^ 
QuMiiofla4Ma*atm 

ISL???!?.*.*'**^ ••P^Wid, orwidowad, donlinducla «tomw»on aoout mt 
odw paraic An^ipar tr^ ^i«»na aa acjoura^ 

"w. or i^your Parana doni a«paa » gac any «ooma or oaoato 

la^NMlMdNoia. SMmattttaonpaga4torthatindiofinoomaMtaxaaioiaavaout 
of quaaiona 45-40. 

4S. US-inQomaaxiobapaidlormo 
' * ^««iinf»amoumo#inoomata«tiayourparanttai^ 

aaatWaainBumdoaaniincfcrtaanyFICA, a a W an» to yi i ia<i c ofod^artai^ 

4CJk Inoo w a aa i ia d »u m w u i k^ in 1990 

47. li«MtMagaa.aaariai^andiipa.SaalRipartamNoiaab^ 
Otiar aM Wa inoowa torl990 

VWaintatoaiawwumot o diart aMb ia ii i aMi athavouroafan^ 
tajM990 IRS Fbmii04a 1040A. or 1040& \nalSl:S!!!!^^l^ 
fcwmMftfanyothartaad^ 
paaaion or any nooma foportad in quaaaona 4« and 47. 
NonuMainQoma and banaaa tor 1990 

? ^.** J^^y^ ^ «* and banaflti that wara aafcad tor m 




It warn on 
*indudaaa 



tjju(andi^ your apouaa) own a homa, 

a» u a a aiacawatorfiahomailttw< 

ad ai. Dofti uaa ■ d . iraurad. or cwad vaiua. A*homa' hdu 

houaa. mewa honw. oondonMaiv aie. Ranaia «ri» to «a* 

•ndaaiaddao^ 

monoago oompany If you dent toawi 

39, Omar raaaaaa and m iaama ma 

and. laoond or ajmmar honm) or hava invaatmaott, wnia 10 how much may 
a|Jwtuoday,lnv^ 

*jndB.oartfcaiaiotdapot^ 

tond «aia conaaca Qnojding mongagaa haW). oommodittaa. pradoua mti 
araaoc mataia» ai& 

40. Buainaaa and/ann 

« you (andftr your ipouaa ) own a exaioaaa andAor fam^ wTfta in how 

lMa«*^an«nanaa,afeO^ 
ihouid ba ghan «i quaatton 39.) 
Thanwf9a in wiat ia owad « 



Sf!!i!S!a^**^*"t? <f Spoi^) ExiNactad 1990 
Taxabla Nantaxabla Ineoma & Banafiu 

Wartar* (aaa paga 7) by ma appropnaa aaa agancy. 
iwaal^ali 

^fctt* •flo^ 9 nai9ar you nor your ipouaa ia oartWad aa a tfaiocatad wof^ 

OMdonKS «5*cabouinoomaandbana^you(andyoufwiM)«xpaatogat« 
I99a9yaja»*ar^ 

4S, ineoma ax aba paid lor 1990 
fcMOW^ auia mia amoum doaain 



« yai(and your ipouaa) ara not ma aola ownaa. wria a only yoiv (a^ yotf 
9pouaa'a)ahaaotmaatai«aibaanddabt -^f— ^ 

Saetlon H — Sttidaiit«s Vatarans 1990*91 
■dueatloflial Banalita 

If you a» 9*»g ort ma Suppamaaa Intomiaion aacioia. you mua anawa ^ 



49^ mooma aamad ftom woffc in 1990 

47. toctodawagaa.aaariaa, and tlpa.Saa Important Notaabova. 

46. Omar taxabtoinooma tor 1990 

^^Mainmatotaamoumof omartaxabiainoon^ your soousi) 

IIITSI?!!.^ ^ ""^^ ^ 1040E2. Inauca interest 

•nd any ottar taxaoa inooma. Oont Inciuda any 

ajanptojjtam compansaaon or any nooma ma you raportad in qutstoni 

40 and 47. 

•49. Noaaadto ineoma and banaAatori990 

JJ^oafia mat warn asfcad for .n 

quaaaona 2Ba-29d. 
Saetion J ^ Studant^ Othar Information 

S3. »youamnowinhighahool,wnainy8urhighaeft^ 

«da tarn your high sctaoi counsaor. M you answar ma 
aaaion, atomaaon on your Hng aaaa wdl ba tant a your hign tcnooi 



^J^iil^^^^w^oJvaafanaWG^ 

caaona Aaaaanca Pfogiam (Chaptar 35) baoafta mat you axpaa a gat par 
mondi from July 1, 1990 ihrougti Juna 30, 1991. Ooni induda Oaam P««v^ 
aon, Oapaodancy 4 indamnty Conpanaaion (0^. or your ipouaaa Gl Bil. 

VWa in ma ainaa of months f»om July 1, 1990 ttwoughJoia 3a 1991 m« 
you aipact a gat moaa banaat. 

- «noow« tha gray and wiaaaraaa, you muat anawar 43. 

43a.^b. YlBur Vaarana Conmbuary BanaAa (VEAP) 

43a. WriainmaaflWuniofVaaaaCon«bufwyBanafla(Chapar32)mayou 
a^agacparmonmiramJuIyi, 1990 through Jutw 30, 1991. (Induda 
iWh ma G aafwma m and audant portionB.) Oonl induda Oaam Pan^ 
Oapandancy A Mamnity Canpanaaoon ( DIC). or your ipouaa't Ql K 



•22? JST?^ JT" ^ ^ Uat ma mo« racan 

ooaaga arat Giva ma monm and yaar for ma panod anandad. wma tn ma CSS 
coda numbarfrommaliaamabacfcofmabookiat ttmacQoanumcaftanot 
laad« laava it bianiL 

5S. WMa a ma two^digrt coda mat baa dascnbaa your plannad course of studv 
Uaaoay ma '-^^ 





a fiwaiaaaMi 




14, 



OEST 



'1^ 



i 



in tfw inoiMh tnd yMf ypit ttpflcxis ooRiptsM 8m G0i8(ps dsQfiis or ov* 

I ttHt you VMI b0 WOfllflQ ismml 



S7. 
•1. 



€2. 



Mortc your ofWoAtvMfN i 



lin ooHgo trowi July 1. 1900 lo Juno 19t1. 



S#cttMQ 

77. 



Mofk "YooT you om cunoniy ouppoiod IB bo ropoying a Itdorol oducooonol 
ioon (SbtMiO SL «SU SU/mJUSMAS> PortwwNOSC ICL Comoidrtod 
Loon pfopwiv)* but tfeioO IB iMlio fvpuifod poyffioni oooofOlno 10 9)0 Mnno of 
your pranHOonf now. wowwot nwx riuu noni^Ban on rooono 
Studonc AM PiOQnmo on pooo Bw) 



Mortt ^^i^mT if you owo monoy 10 B 00B090 bocBuoo you foooivod m ovorpoy 
I gram (Pol SCOa SStGV Otfiomnoo, mofic -NO.' 



tf yM havo B cMmt's iOBnBo. wrilo in M ifBi 19 lOMri ond^ fiumbors. If you 
dBiil hBwo B diivor'B ioofwo, looM MB ^uoooon ond €3b bionlu 

S#ction K Sludmt^ Othw 

04 Writo in tho Monradon tor 910 3*fnonB) oufrvnor of 1990 ond B)o 9 fnontfi 
Bcnooi yoor of 1990*91. Thooo oro tw samB typoo of inoomo and bonait a 



iMl you «a golf 



<7. 



OtiMir Mmtmmtm S«Mfits 

0^l» OBmt votBiana banoMs 

WMiB in Vw BfftBunt (4 oBior 



I pav* (Momgomovy 01 1 

• NowQtn(Moni0omB.TQiai-Cboplv3O) 

• VbCBBonal Waf^ioaiaiDn iPmpmt\) 

• WEPS(niBioradCnaBBnwi*PtpgmmtorSurv»wm>SocBon iSi) 
Oom induda any banoiiB laponod In quBBBBn 42 or 43. 

S««tSon M Family ItomftMrs' Ltotiiig 

IfSotfonBinBaucMyouiBooniplaiBtfwgn^fandwMlBBrM 

givo MdonnaBon lor bB tofltly fnonBMfa jnciudod in duooBon 20. OVMrvRBOt giva 

infoffnodon tor bB fMrtty mBn^jOfo includBd in qua^don 19 

S«etlofi N PBMfits' OtlMr iiilomMtlo«r ^ \ 
TtL SaafialnBaudiBnBior3»ioradBBnBlaiiBfli»Bawwna. 
73» Uao73a-7yttBtK«p9MbiaoWo«mdfifwomolnqMoBon24. 

9#ctSon O ~ Dtvore^d, S«pBV«tod« ' ' ^ 
•r ll«aiaffri«d ParMits 

TMb aacdon ia to ba BMd out by 9)a paiani ailio ia oompiodng BBb torn tf Bia 
I or adopdvo panMSB awdiworoBd or 



Swti o n P ~ Stafford (GSL) Lobui Inf omuitioii 
^fbuBfaanoouragadio BfMMMrttia^uaBBdnain Mb Bacdon avanif yoidonrtttMcyou 
a>BmaSiaddid(GSUlOBn.>JiBWB iw g th aBB q u Bid on o d OBBnofoommByouwacoBpi 
a Stafldm loan nor dooa t guBfimaa 8iat you ara oigibia tor a StBddm LoBiL B 
providaafnoBtooBogoawiBi tfiaintonnaBontfiay noadioof^iryou aoompiBiBpackaga 
of llnanciBiaidiaBOurcBattiaiyoucanBidiarBBcapior r ijic L lfycuBfwuMl Bio rdo a da 
10 bonow, anBwanng ttMBB duaaaonB now iTiay bmM unnaoBBaary daiaya in goQing tfia 
flnanoai Bid you naad. 

Pof addidonoi mionnaaon on Suflfird Uoana aaa Wtia Cm Gal AM ftfaai ttia Hva 

lonpaga^ 



79a« CoflKiiatB Bio IbBowinQ iwofMhaat lo Bnawar fito quaaBon, Includa onty jtil 
toidfOSL tOM or FidoraBy mauM SBMm Loana (nsi). Ooni incBjda 
SuppiomoncBl Uoana tor SbJdana (SLS). Aujoianr Loam 10 AaBiBl SBidantt 
(ALASK Nrttna Loana. or iniJS taana. V you iiM aaandad mora Bian ono 
OBBoga, Induda bB SMM toana (QSLt^ Bwt ya u raoBivad at aadv » you 
ha¥arBOBi<>adnwradtBiionaloBnduringtftaBBboolyaartbaauiatoBi cto datfta 
toOBanoumbonowadtorBiayBaii If you h0fanMdaanypaynwaB»afaBronfy 
BiaunpaM h Bto nc BO<9ialoan(B MBiw tt iB ntfta amount b onqwoBLdyouha^a 
• navar fOQBivBd a SMofd Loan (QSU or if you IBM rapoM bB yotf f 
toana (QSU), wiiB in U* 



Warfcahaal tar Quaadan 7B« 



Ytartoi 

9Bi or BiM (woagndusB) 

Qaaatt or pfdOanm (itt yar SM b^ond) 

taaunpdBtMvi 

(nm iB your vMi tor oHtoen TBI) 
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7€tl^76o« TboBO quoBBona fotor 10 your 
yau Bnawofod tr IB dUBBBon 7M. 
Nr duaattan TBo, BBM ma iniBiaBt roM of your moot fooom 
piowBaaory naia if you Br9 unaura. Tha cfMraa of -^0%* r 
toan has an imaiaat raiB of 9% lor 9)0 Brai tour yoara of rapayfiMm Bfid 10% 



Sao your 



Giva Bw tol noma. CSS QBda numoar, and bouoing oodo tar aacA Gott«9« and 
program to «M0vyou warn CSS «i Band intomiaaon from Mb FAF. B« sure to 
inctoda 9ia ooiaga^BI tfiBi you liBtod in o u ioion 29. Ooni Ss( tootrai sud«m 
inonctol bM prograrna. >tou muat iiBt at iBBBt ona eoBogo or prograrn. &• wrv 
you anctooo 9w nght too* 

YaucaniatuptoaigfaooBBgaBondprogrBmBinMBO U B BOon .lfyouwar r% 
t>anaigrKcoB>gaBor p iugi anw aifOBi»ByourfiAFiido n r ta»o ti.i«r n 
yournomaandBoaalaacuntyrwmbaronBBaparBtoMacof paoar.l o 
induda ia.75 tor aacft a dd iB o ito i cojjogB.ThaaigmcoBog M mBtYoyiti* at 
dUBBdon wiB bo prooooaad Brat ano ^mI aopaar on your flrai Acxnowtoogmcnc. 

tor mora ttian aigm coBogoa «nB bo dBtoyad Booroumataiy 2-3 
and wiB taha ptoea oftor ma Brat ttgnr tmm boon prxBtsao. You wid 
PB c ai¥B a — cond A cluw wtodg m a m tor any aadBtonai oo i igB t mat you tt«L 

Vou wiB And ma oodo numbara in ma CSS ooda ist at ma back of mis booK- 
IBL CoBagaa on mo oodo liBt ara iBMd BtahobaBcaBy witnin ma stxta in wnicn 
9)ayarBlocBiBd.tf a Btaaahaaono or moroBtataKnotanhip programs, (n«Y 
art printod ai ma ba tf iM ng of ma aiaM^ MBng in boM typo. A oasn (~) tc 
ma tofi of a ooBaga BMana mac B is a campuB ar brarKft of a coitoga or 



IHa MuBion of a ooBogo on mo CSS oodo tat doooni nacaosaniy moan mat 
ma ooBaga faquiraa ma fAF. Cbadi aMit Bta obBaga if youTi not aura. Ba sura 
tBUBBomy CSSoadanumbaiB InduaBBon ;7. B you uoa a wrong oooa numoar. 
your wB ba aont to 9ia wong ootago. S you cam find a ooda numoor for 
aooBBga>baBurB9imacoBaganaadiBCOpyqfyourFAf.Than. wiita<nm« 
nama and cdy and Btoia of 9ia oeBaga. buitoeva tta ipaei tor tha CSS coo« 
numdor biBflic. CSS wB MB in Bto oodo numoor fOr you. 



VMM In ma houaing ooda Biat baat daacribaa «marB you pian to Kva wtw« 
MtoiBBng ooBoga dunng 1990-91. V you ora oonadonng mora man ono 
ooBBga, a nawor m to O JBBBo n , ragoedtog twng a nrangamant i . tor aacn ceni9q% 
you iBLAnaMr "Wim paranto* if you wdi iva wdh ona or bom of your parents 
wftia you araattondtogooBaga dunng 199041. Anawar 'Campus heusmg* if 
you «a Bva in housing cumuBbU by ms ooBsgo you wiB aoand. Answar -Off- 
carnpua bming* 9 yau wiB not ba King wim your par 
or wim ratoBMB (odior aian a spousa or chBoran) wnito BBsnoirtg cotfs^s. 
Anawar ^Mm fBtoByaBr B you wB Ka Mm msavas oihsr man your parsms. 
^ or cfMdWL 



7Z. 



Mark ttto bOB twt tota how many oofisgaa and progroms ara tatad in ousstion 
77. Msha out your cfwdt or monoy ordsr tor 9m oorract faa n ma CoJi<A^o 
Scfto to ahtoSBi>Boa.gyouaandacftocfcmBimaban k woni aecaoc you v^n c'O 
cftoigod an aOMonBl SlOO too. Chads muBi not ba wnoan on foratgn oa;-.'.^ . 
tajdanii outoida Bta OS. (aaospc for Cmda and U.S. possasvons) s^c» 
usa an jntomaBonai monoy ordor. Sand ma faa wim your FAF to CSS. 
snpto your ohad( or monay oroar » your RAF) "Tha FAF wiB ba rstur 
you V na taa to anetaaod. 




ttaat BBAd a 



ttda baoMat handyL You wdl nsad K 



SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS/DEFINITIONS 



I Wo i tesr— T b ba oonsidara d a rtamrH s d workar, you mus: Da ajntMi^ 
osnHtod BB ona by BBiato agsncy sucn aa your locsi ompioymam sarwcs Of )oo sarvfcs 
Thto CBTBlcaaon to etona in aoooroanoB wBti TiBa iU of ma Joo Trsirwig Fsrawsnfo AcL 
A dstocsMd worBar gsnarai^ maana a paraon vmo 

or toto ot or has raoawad a noBoB of torrmnaaon or lay-off . 
or laoBwrad a noBoa of tomanaaan as a rasuB of parmsnam 
dOBurs of a plam or omar tadily» ar 

Itadudbtg tormara) but is now unamoto^yad bacausa of poor 
to 9ia OBmaamay or a nsam dtoBBtsr. 



Foraign Ttt Itaium 9 yau> your spousa, andtoryourparantt wontba ttng sU.S. 
inoomo tox rsaan to 1999 (bj^ Fuarv Ftoan tax Msra). foBov tw tosaucaorv omtw: 

a to Qu sBBon 22. msrtt baa T fFfom a oomp H to d tflS Form 1040*} iTb loraign tax 
raaan baa baan «ad. or fftoA bsa u- f saBmsMd. m ito ms Form i04cn a 
toraign BM lanm ail ba flads 

a usa Bia infonntoton bom 9ia tax laaan to M out mM torm; 

a oomiar t BBBguraBtoU.S. dols w . uss^g ma aicnanga rata m affac today; and 

a « out SB aacBans of ma tona. 



tagal QiMfdiBn H togdgiMnBan toaparaonwfiomBQoufthas: 
a B ppoims d to ba your lagst guawBan. and Ms togsf ratoaonaftip oonwx. 
Juna30.1991.Bnd 

Bi tiis or ftar own BnancMl raaourcas. 



f yon sra a Nsdim Amarvsn. raport ma amoum of inooms sna 
I owar tt.000 psr toAftoual paymsm mat you. your simisa. artd/or your parants 
I to 1999 Bom ma Far CapMB AO or Bta OtoBtouBon Of Judgmam Funos Ad. If 
12,000 or laas par indlwiddi psymant waa racswsd from aBf>ar of maaa Acta, oon t 
rapan 4 OanTiapsn tonds mcapiad aa an award uf«ar bm AtasM Maava a«mt 
lAaardtoi 



ERIC 



WOflKSHCm 



mm. 



w dtonony mvti tarn »d ivm 
i 9m ^ « muom lor Mm 24. 




(piyiiM » «AM XMon om. mw pcnMy 
a any fli tMiQL «d aiinony pad) 

Tlii • imr MMT tar oMtton 24. 
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WORKSHEET 11 



itfiwi24.2S.and:Z7orl04QA. fir« lae 

FoM 104a imSior i(MQA. in2Sb 
UoMtf poMtoni of pnioai fcQoi 
Fm 104a m i6tMu 16^ and a« 

OMtBrMQUBOR 

iFoiMKMLlntll 



.1 KOTO IfOHl 

tatKMl lim a or 104QA. liM lb 



Moi am (oBd tfruy fir wttM feon 
JOB MM nM noonM ii quHDOB ab) 




K OMRNnMRsidOwndKy 

ibOMflnoB (sQudMQ flnt suptidwi 
tor taMnoQMi inuanQ) oMd ID fflmn 
« Hi Miy. diiqr. M oiM (indudi 

CM ajpport or «ir limy pgd on your M( 

Af^ oMmMd imnt »d Mta. SK}) 8 
tek Lwg amflb. Mugn Asaanot (mad 
ovbom at Moid tonmn bnte. or Job 
Iteno ftrmM norwteaiong tantfb 



rtorquatmSBi TDUL $ 
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lD«wt«yourSWAefc«M«J9rn«it«acaj^ ^ 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON FEDERAL 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 
tihfm emnVwt afkHtioniM inlormatliNi? \ 

WrtlMD FmMS^ C^nir. P.O. Bos U. Wasl4o«». O.C. 20044. 

ijdjgcloritrwicopyoin^ 



ERIC 



1^ 



aond ft 10 CSS with tho oorrtet 44«. 

net MM January 1, IMO. Tha 
tand your ■a u ii naaun to tna 



H#w ^ i — fm from th— # Mmtmi 
nnaneial aid imgrams? 

«a tfta FAF. mam ^^rtw* 10 auMM 30t. M 
Mourlafai mum aa r leaiidi by May 1. Ittl.but 
aoanar yaii aand It Hi. tha bamr, CSS 
Oapatananc of EducaMn (inSXO.). 

What ha|»p«tui miimr I mail in my form? 

VJflWn tour 10 aiK waats ifiar you nvil in thia lonn. CSS (undar oomract to tha U.S. 

^yiy Cantrtt»<i^ ^rrr?:::!^ ««aDiiahad by law ara usad to figura 

iMaammarsftommaMmiaMnyQugivaua. Oaoanmant 

01 SMaMi may Mfc you » pro^ ma ttia intemwon yoM gwa on y^ 
■ vua. 

Myou donn gat a SAR wiiNn *^ 

yialDiP adafatSludantAidPmgramt, Coiaga Scno(arMp Sacvica. P.O. Bo$ 6376. 
Pnnowon. HJ 0iS4l^7<, Gt¥a your nama. adrtraat, tociai ■acuncy nonw. ano oata 
olbifiuaidMKIoraoopyofyouriltO^ 

y <nyoiyFAF.baaaalD9ivayouroidandnawadOraaaaa.Baauraio<gnvouf 
What Is my Ml Grant Indax (PQI)? 
gaai^QrwL If you ara aiio«)it to^ 

?£■ •Si.*"**** * ^ * <»w*'y <0f a Pan Grant you may 

yawauid a dm i i aua i u ryyouricfioolnaad a an^ 
•■daa omar four pfOQfama. 

What Is my Family Contribution {FCT? 
T?i^ ia a numdar tha tii^pa your flnanc* aid adma^^ 

^^JT^SJVS^'^t^S^ ^ ^ «aa*Ka. Thasa induda Suffofd Loan 
gajj, »oa CWS, aal Partana Uat >W a^ 
ffia amoum of your grant lean, or wom^aioy «MRL 

What if my situation changas? 

Ij ^ r.?"! ^^^^ ^ ^htf 20-21 (gray araa) aik vou to maKa omtac^ 

''•o'^ywSAWandfwiaaayotrinanciaad a a nwMuaM. 

TW Ii^ajiu and a^Mnaa Monnaion tia you grva mua da acouraa and must rtv:». 
a^iaonaMftaonyo^r^9^iheoff^ata«tam1t. H o^^^y^> iiyi^irfc.^,,r ^ f^y ^. 
mngyctiangad.cnnta3 your Anancal aid aam^^ 7«r«w«i«w». 

Wifofmation on tho Privacy Act and Uss of Your 
Social Sacurfty NimlMr 

TTa PriMtry Aa of 1974 faquirai ma aach ladara aganey tha asica lor your • . 
•aoaty mmar or otar Momam mua M you tha foNOMng: 

• >iibgaffgitioaa(torffain«onnaionaid«hahathaiawaayayoumu« 

• vMpurpoMiaaganeyhoainaMngloriiaidhowitwadauaad 

• vrfatonMhappanlyoudona^ii 

anandad. Tha sooial aacunty numoaf is usad unoar the P*i( 
Oppomaaiy Gtm. and Coiiaga WoncStudy pro- 
gnma a laowdlng aMomtaion a»u ywr oodaga atandanca and prograss and m 

nwo ppogran algibiay and banaitt, and a pama aarvtang and couac^ 

1IZ2I?4?2£^/"1^S!^^ aid drty. you mua f» out avarythmg txcaot 
aajJanBa,30b.3i.and 50-76. If you s»ooq^ 
2»«"dttpa»oft»«aid^^ 
9"Sdora 9» 38« and 43. 

Tha a awriy a ra^aa al othar Momadon (axeoot tha aodai sacurrty numoar ) is 
baa sdonS aoona4iiA, 4iiB. 411C. 4ii0. 411F. 474. 475. 476.477. 479 and 480 of 
ga>yar6apwAaofi9tS.aaanaaad.ThiainfomaaQnia^ 

pijh^iwaighcon^^ 

ti^ fa SaacMM Sanm and fla Imrnigraiion and Nawatatton Sarvica. 

^!?!? ^ ''••^^ » 

S^y/",*r''^ iSL^???!**"*^*- dvwi if you mane -No- to tha 
^BMyafpatof a iiaon30ft.Tha a iarTtado n aaoa>agoathast«aaehoiaf«iio 
agaiqriftyM aaa of 1^ 

jahfodaa Mav aid piograma. Also, laa may sand •nforniatan a mamoafs of 

or your spouaa prowdad atformaoon on tta tonn. ttay may also raquast a saa ai tna 
jnjdmaoono^^ 

•niafc^d a iagaaon, wa may sand wifomaaon a tha Oapaitmani of Justca If Oisc^ 
afaaadio finoncai aa and eanan othar oondaons ara mat Wa may also usa ma 
•Jjomajaj^tera^ 

of tha Coda of Fadami Baguiaaona (CFH). 

S^Mtel nala atoau tha awva s ia s m iii t Tha abova mfomwten aNs you that m 

■aunju aaa ooiagaa and prograni a g« informaaon from your fAF, you mua 
oornpaa aaaion 77. 

Aaau^ tha intormaan you givaon tha FAP is c3nfSdaoaai.it a subooana IS rac^^ 
•ai i«Mas your FAF -awmaaa, tha alomaion a^a ba proJ^^ 



PC 



Instructions for queation 77 (page 7) befora using this list 
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k Taaianpiia&alMBaayaaraMBtfaGMtStoaQiaiGSUtaofl 1. 



c totoiBBt qto or yaar moot 
SStiS^ ^Dn «□« Jn9% ^Dano^ 

^ 121^ isrsL. •« UJ 1^ u 



Uoruti Ycv 



.00 



.00 



a. Qhb livol ia wtodi yoa raoMa ma moot raont Stttoitf (GSU taoa M 

S*<l!nlM S«MMW «i«pMMI OwTM yJTlMMMlMr* 



SicUato Q Stadaof s Callagas A Program 

77. Utt flto noma oaa CSS ooaa aambBn al Bto ooBooBa and 
CSS to Bond iatannaBoa ftan aria torn. Ova too oonact 
aBM« m preorama. Ba nra to iaoaaB toa coiBgo(a) yoa 
toa. Soa ait jaoBocaono ona 71. 



tovMdiyi 
OoallBl 
iattEndooai 



71> foe tort Oto bat Btot toOi Iww wowy q>BaqoB oirt prayw ara btod in 7?^ 

! ' ' 1 1 □ HOI a □ ma « □ m^a ' □ uta 
I 1 1 □ ttajt * □ mm • □ saiaa « □ maa 
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"Naaiiaa Caaaa tor laOMI (Entor only ona oodo tar oaca ooaoga): 
1«WW) omits 2-CamQui houm 3 • OffomOBS taninQ 4»\M«i titottvw 



a Mik ar naMy ardar tor toa riaai afaaaat aMdo it- 
Sarptoa. ttoa torn an la latoraaa to yaa i bb toa it m^^'^^ 



Saetlaa I ExplaaatioaaySiMeial Ctrowstancos ^ z 

UBB OOB soBCB 'a txoNA iny uMua <ip«M. Mucaoonai 410 i PT] 
omr OBOCs. or soeesi QTomtancas. < — ^ -= 



Saetlaa S — Stata of Soath CaraUaa Qoaatloas 



23L Stodm artto 



Saudi CaMaa I 

A a yaa iotow yaa wart a SMfd 
Loaa ato'yaa tern tfM aaaBMi 
yaa wm to Donvw, aoNa 
iamai] 



or ptonnina to aiMad 



01- AabMdB 

02- AftaB 



.00 



(« yaa aa nat Bum loava ttria qussdon toa*.) 

& Hava yaa Mr mtod tor a 

MamiBfiatoSaaaiCaaM fi»Q 



1 Vtoaa ia aa aaatoa tor yaa GBunty of pamanaa 
lUntoaappiopMnaattaMl 

17- 

1 

11- QiaM 1 

12- OMa IMirtBto 
l^Chaiiafliid 2t-nam 
14aaraM Zl^Smmm 
ISCoBM 2MaaiMBB 



QiAnaa ia a 

Qa4 

074 



fMT II ■ ■ iiiiiM 

z>4vnpm 
2MaTy 
Z7-JaBpa 



33-44cCorTnb( 
3 4 Ma w 
3S44atoafa 
jo-ficwiMny 
3743caMB 
saOraiQtoaq 



t Ubr CoiperaM? 
^ Hava yaa avar tionowaa 



a toaa prapraa^ to i 



SoumCaM 
ofAoB tor datal 
214r. Cfltoatoi Saidi CaM 29221. 

OL HavayaaMialordayaiiMatoapplytoraSoatoCaMTMChaUai? 
Naaa* * 



4i.Saiuda 
42-Soartant3urg 
4^^u(ma 

4S-W» rg 
ai-UB 3»mara 46.Yr 

32-iM|toa 404adM sa<x t 

ptonrano a taadi ia tfto stoia. Chtdt fi(«i.,w^ a: 

aa Saudi CaM Stuaaa Loan Corpisnoon, P.a 6c 
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1 990-91 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

TUITION GRANT APPLICATION 

S.C. TUITION GRANTS COMMISSION 

411 KMMii Building 
P.O. Box 12159 
Columbia, South Carolina 29211 
Phono (803) 734*1200 




READ ALL INSTRUCTIONS ON THE BACK PAGE CAREFULLY BEFORE COMPLETING THIS APPLICA^ 
TION- INCOMPLETE APPLICATIONS WILL BE RETURNED TO THE APPLICANT FOR COMPLETION. 
NO APPUCATION FEE IS REQUIRED. 



TUITION GRANTS EUGIBILITY 

Thto piognm Is admlntetMd by m« S.a TuWon Ortntg ComntiMlon M f« mad* pottlM mrau9fi m annual aopropdatton by ma South Carolina Ganar? 
A aaa w Wy . AU awwda mada 6y tha S.a TyltJon Qianca ConimMon ara contingant upon auflleiam funding ol tha progcam by ttia Stata Lagiaiaigra. Tha procrar. 
to dwlg n a d to haip allgibia South Carailna raaMants offaM tlia eoat of attanoing an Mapandont coliaga to ttm stata fust aa tfta auta offaats tha coat to i( 
siudaiits sttanding a pudNe instttiidOA. All grants ai« for ttM undar^^ 
to atmni on c 



Andarson C o i ags ^ Andanon, a.& 29621 
Baptiai CoHaga — Chariaaton, S.a 29411 
a ana dlct Coltoga — ColumWa. S.a 29204 
Cantrsi W aaia yan Coliaga -* Cantral, S.a 29630 
Oaflin Coliaga — Crangadurg, S.a 29119 
Conor Coliaga — HartsvMla, S.a 29990 
C^kmtiim Colloga — Conmbia, S.a 29203 
CoHimMa tibia Coliaga — Columbia, S.a 29230 

<Cdudation Majors Only} 
Convaiso Coliaga — Spartanbgrg, S.a 29301 



Mdna C olia ga — Oua Waat. $.& 29639 

mjrman Umvarslty Qraanvilla. S.C. 29613 

Uma at o n a C ol i aga Oaffnay. $.& 29340 

Moms Coliaga Stimtar. S.C 29190 

Nawbaity Coilaga ^Nawbarry, S.a 29106 

Nortfi QraanviUa Coliaga TIgarvUia. $.a 29686 

^raabytartan Coliaga — Olnton, S.& 29329 

Spartsnbuig Mat h odl it Coliaga Spartanburg. S.C 29301 

V oo ft iaaa Coliaga — Oanmartc. S.C 29042 

Wofford Coilaga ^ Spartanburg. S.a 29301 



BASIS FOR SELECTION 



^ Tuldoy Qrams ara awaidad on ttia baato a< fkiandal naad and Ks da m l c martt Naad muat ba aatabltonad fkit and wW ba datarmmad by ttia S.C Tuition 
OnMGoi mma^ O g^^ aaadaanta wiiat ranfc In tfta uo oar t>ira»lauftt»a al thair Moh aa»eal elaaa ta ba acadamlcattv allolbia for tuition gram 

iiilatanaa. Fffialiwaw ^ «»• battom ana»laurtn mav t tm qualify aaadanKaalty by acKna 900 ar monar on tna Scboiiatlc AoHtuda T—t 

S^.^f!!^'^'!!^^^^ contingant on maatmg tfMa raquiramam. informailon providad on tnia appMeation is atrtctly confldanitai. Information founc to 
ba tooonatt or frauMant wm f%mm in Immadlata cancaUation of achadulad tuMlon grant award. 



WHEN TO APPLY 



ANstudanisaro 



. eomplata tha Tuition Grant Application aa soon aa poaaibia aftar January 1, Glgibla appileanta will ba considarad for funding 

* racaivad by tba Commtsakm aa long aa funda ara availabla. Tharalora. H la to your advantaga to aopiy aa aarty 
lUStfl^ COPIES OP THE APPflOPfUATE 1969 STATE AMp FEDEfUU TAX POIUyiS MUST ACCOMPANY THE APPUCATION. 



AMOUNT OF GRANTS 



^ ^'^ yJ^yjf. 'T*?^ ocadamic yaar ai a twna, and a atudani may racacva up to, but not axeaadlng. four (4) yaara ol grant assistanca. in« 

; amounts will vary according to naad, cost of tna coilaga aaiactad, numbar ol dapandants. numoar ol daoaoaanta 



T^^a^r!^^ Xa^^^^^l^!^ ^ •"•^ contingant upon lagiaiaiNa funding and may poaalbly ba raducad if sulfictant fundi ara not ap- 
P^^^^ ^ — "■M^r.M ?^ Pro gram- Tba TuHlon Oram Is swardad to allgibla studants anroilad fud lima during tba ragulv acadanwc yaar. Tuition Grant* 
•Wiw*^***"*^^ ontanngaaeondaamaitar.if aaiudantwitnorawa 



^ ?^?! ^^^^^ |^!jlJ!f^ sppropriata raf und muat ba mada to tfia Tuition Granta Commiaaion by tha coliaga. 
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FOR OFFICE use ONLY 



PAP R«g. 

IC 



0A_ 



REC. 
Cl_ 



cc. 

PC. 
N_ 



CC. 
FC. 
N_ 



Approvad. 
Denied..^ 



PG. 
A_ 



PG. 
A_ 



READ ALL INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY BEFORE COMPLETING THIS FORM 
A. APPUCANT INFORMATION 



1. ; 



I 



□ 



Student's Last Nam* 



Rrst Namt 



Middit Initial Student's Social Sacurity Number 
(Required for Processing) 

□ Male 



I 



Number and Street of Student's Permanent Mailing Address 



5. Sex, 
i. Date of Birth i 



□ Female 



I 



MO. DAY YEAR 



i 



City State Zip Code County of Residence 

8. RACE (for statistical purposes only) □Black □ Caucasian □ Other 

9- MARITAL STATUS OF STUDENT. . . . □ Single □ Married □ Divorced, Separated, Widowed 

10. Are you a legal resident of the United States? .* OYes DHo 

11« Will you have been a legal resident of South Carolina for twelve consecutive months by 
September 1, 1990? DYes DNo 

12. Are you an active military family? DYes DNo 

if yes, will you have been stationed in South Carolina for twelve consecutive months by 

September 1, 1990? DYes DNo 

If yes, please refer to »14 on back page. 

13. Name of South Carolina independent college you plan to attend in 1990-91 

I will attend (check one): Regular Semester Program 

Non-Tradltlonai Program (I.e. Modular, Adult Evening Program, etc.) 

14. Student's college classification for the 1990-91 school year 

(Check one box): 1. □ Freshman Z ^Sophomore 3. □ Junior 4. DSenior 

15. Have you previously attended a college or technical school? ^Yes ONo 

If yes, name of institution last attended. 

16. Your residency status during school year 1990-91 

□ In Dormitory □ Other Campus Housing □ Maintain own Residence or With Parent 

17. If you have previously received a S.C. Tuition Grant, please indicate the first year you received 
an award. 

B. HIGH SCHOOL INFORMATION FOR fkeshman affucants only 



This Higfi Sdioel infornwtlon MCtlon bttew MMt b« oompl«i«d th« approprlM Mgh tehool official lor thoM ttubonts who hav« not 
•nondod a co lltgo , univorvlty or TiC wehooi HMtlmm prior lo tno 1990^ tchool yoor. If you om 22 yoan oM or oMor, by Soptombor i, 
1900 ctiock horo Qond tflofoporo Soctien a 



ft^A^M^^^^^^A A^^O^^A A ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

wffwi9^wpw9w w ffHiBi pfweup 

•oferaMfHi 



18. Applicant's 
Name 



20. VERIFICATION 



w«t« hm m«m» io Mfh aci»*«i 



Colloge Uated if) 
Ouettion 13 



S.C TUITION GAANTS 

COMMISSION 
411 Keeeen SuUdifiQ 
F.O. tex 121St 
CokNnbia, S.C 2f211 
Fneee: 794.1200 



Tho aoplicanfa txact rank in his/her 

high aehool elaaa is i of 

ttudofita through aemoater, 
19 

GEO Certificate □ 

Adult Education □ 

SAT or ACT Score (optional) 

(Ptease attach vefificatton of acora) 



Signature of High Scfioci Official 



Nama of 

School _ 

aty 

Data 



State 



GMAY 8U0CK 
use ONLY 



Official 
Soa/ 
or 



ERIC 



C STUDENT STATUS AND FINANCIAL INFORMATION 
21« «. Wm ttM attidwH bom b«fof« Jamtary 1, 1H7 y^Q NoO 
^ to tt)« studam « vtUran of llM a& AifiMd fbrcM? Y^sQ NoQ 
c It tho stMdofrt an orphan or ward ol ttM co«iit? YaaQ NoQ 
4. Oooa ttio atudMit hava togai dapandanta otfiar 

than a apouao? >^a NoQ 

Bafora going on, road and follow tha inatructions at tha rignt 



• If you answarad *^aa" to 21a» 2tb, 2lc or 2ld, you ara an "In- 
dapandant Studant" and should complata tha GRAY and 
WHITE aactlona only with Studanta Infonnatton. 

« If you answarad **No'* to all of 2la« 2lta, 2le, and 21d and 
you ara: 

"-unmarriad, answar 22 and 23 and rollow instructions. 
Maniad, answar 24 and follow Instructions. 



Unmarriod Shidanta 

22. Was tha studant elaimad by 

paranta aa a ULS. tax axamption in 19M? Y^sQ 

bi 1918? YaaO 

23. Waa tha atudanfs total incoma and banaflta 
lMath«i$4^ bilSW? YbaQ 

tai ism YaaQ 

if you anawarod nite^ to any part of quostiona 22 or 23, you ai« 
a^'Oaoandant StudanT and your paranta should complata tha BLUE 
and WHITE soctlona balow with thair Information. 
If your answarad ''Ntf* to ail parts of quaatlona 22 and 23, you ai« 
an '*!ndapandaat Studanr and should complata tho GAAY and 
WHITE sactlons only, with studanfa Information, 



NoG 
NoQ 

NoQ 
NoQ 



ManM Studanta 
24. Will tha Studant ba dalmad by paranta 
_ aa a ULSb Incoma tax axamption In 
1W0? YasC NoC 

If you anawamd *nrtMr* toquastlon 24, you ara a **0€pa<v 
dam Studant'* and your paranta should complata tha 
BLUE and WHITE sactiona only with thalr information. 

If you answarad ''Nor* to quastlon 24, you ara an *Mn- 
dapandant Studant" and should complata tha GRAY 
and WHITE sactiona only with studant's information. 



27. 



PARENTS INFORMATION 
2& Martial status of Paiants ^ . aMairtad 
. -^^^^^r-r-^ rOSapantad : OWWow^J OSIngI 
'total Macal Adtoatad Qroas hMoam t - ' 

^069 Fadacal Dtt Form) " ; - , 

^^a. Fathar^ Eamad Incoma J— ' 

- (Front ISBB V« Fbrm) 

.bL Mothaf^ Eamad bicemaw>vl,>>,$ '[ 

/^JFfom 1989 W.2 Form).. . ••^.^^^ • 

Nofi^toabto^ Incoma.. i;i.i:.tSSiJl 



OOivorcad 



-00 



.00 



28. 



(Social Sacurity.>£A.Banafita and child 
support fdr all housahoktmambars, tax* 
- fmaboodatwaifara^non^axablamliltaiy - 
^ pcy» mlnlatarial allowancaa, incoma aanv 
sL-^TF'^'-^j^ out<of-atata and not indudad In wa. alt 

- othar incoma 'total for yaac) ^/^^ 
29. TOTAL INCOME. 

9Zt plus #28.) -y'ry- . - 



00 . 

— 
Lm-oo 1 



28» , Motharand Fathar^Parant and Stapparant 

. -v; Mi^&MrsLQ ' -'^ ' ■ 

Ut. Q • • • • 

. v .- Mia. . Q - . "... 
Homa Addraaa 

.CJtyifStataCap 

Mothaf^ Occupation 



1 Pon ornr I I 



fathar^ Qecuoatloft 

33. Numbar of houahoidmwnbafi (1900-91) 



J I 



:i- 34. 



^•-'i. ^^'k*! 'i^lX* . 



^00 



(hatd of housahoid, spousic and othar 
dapaAdants) 

NiifflOar or housahoM mamoan attandlng 
coUaga at laast half tima (1990-91) 

ASSETS ANO DEBTS 
A 



Praaant Valua 



INDEPENDENT STUDENTS INFORMATION 



30. 



31. 



Ibiai FMacal Adfuatad b»cama 
(Aa raportad on your 1969 
Fidaral T3mc Form) T 

ai Studanta Eamad Incoma. •••^«»Jl 
(From 1989 W-2 Fbrm) 

h^ Spottaa% Eamad tocama. 1L 

(From 1969 W-Z Form) . , 

Nof»«uabla Incoma I.^ii^il^.l. 



MATION I 



.00 1 



.00 



32. 



(Social Sacurfty; VCA. Banaflt&and child . 
'auppoft for ait houaahold mambar^ tax* 
fraa bonda» waifar% non-taxabia military 
pan mlnistarial ailowancaa; incoma aam> 
ad out-of«atata and not Indudad In 130. ail 
othar incoma «-:totalfor yaac) 

TOTAL INCOME. «^.V;t_L- 

(•30pluai31^ . 



.00 



.00 



H0*4E s 

OTHER REAL ESTATE « 

BUSINESS OR ESTATE (If part* 
narship IfKluda only your por- 
tion of tha valua of tha 
businass/farm and your portion 

of tha unpaid dabt). < 

INVESTMENTS 

(atocia, bonds, ate) ^ 

CASH , SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS aa of 
thia data S 



Unpaid Mortv' 
or Oabts 

$ 

$ 



-00 



3S, NET ASSETS % 

(Ibtai Praaant Valua of Assats (Column A) 
Minus Ibtal Unpaid OabU (Column B) 
COPIES OF YOUR OR YOUR PARENTS' 1989 STATE ANP FEDERAL 
TAX FORMS MUST ACCOMPANY THIS APPUCATION/ IF NOT RE- 
QUIRED TO FILE, CHECK HERE. G 
♦If you complatad tha blua sactlon. coplas of your parants* 1969 Stata ^ Fadarai Tix Forma must ba anachad to this application: <i\ti%X' 
wiaa attach copias of your tax fonna. Thasa copiaa should ba idanticai to tha fonna that you submit to tha tax offica, complata with all signaturas. 

a SIGNATURE ANO PLEDGE 

All o#raon3 Ofovidlno infofmatiofi oo thia aooiicattofi muat ^lon #36 . 1 <Wrt 



haraoy grant ptrmias4on to hava mit aoplication. tax racorda, high school 
racorda, and eoilaga financial and acadamic tacords mmtnvd Py tht Tue- 
tlon Grants Commission and any eoilaga (istad ki iiX I (Wa» cartify that the 
mformatlon containad m tMs aoollcation la corraet I (Wa) undarstand that 
arvy incorract information or statamants dtaquaHty this aooHcation. t (M^ 
win notify tha Ibitlon Granta Commlsaion in writing of any changa of ad* 
draaa. collaga attandanca. financtal information, ttc If any award it mada. 
mafynda will 5a ua«d onfy for paymant of tuition and faas at an aligiMa 



3& 

S 
I 

G 
N 



STUDENT 

SPOUSE 

FATHER 

MOTHER 

DATE COMPLETED 

TELEPHONE NUMBER 



1€ 



STCSf.fMSLE 



CHECXUST OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR S-C. TUmON GRANT APPUCATIONS, 



1. P!mm typ« or print a^? answ^rr In black or dartc Ink; do not uaa a oficll 

Z >bu must prpvkia your Social Socurity Numbar in ouastlon «4. If you do not hava a Social Sacurity Numbar, usa tha numr 
of ona of your paranta. Apply for a Social Sacurity Numbar immadiataly, and contact tfia SCTO Commiaaion whar 
racaiva your numt>ar. 

X Entar amounta in dollars, omit cants. For axampla. if tha ineoma ia S8,42SJ9 antar $8,425. 

4. Do not laava Itams biank, 

5. Compiata aacti itam to tna bast of your ability. Incomplata forma will not ba aceaptad, but will ba ratumad to tha appU- 
cam for complation. Appilcatiofia ahouid not ba aubmittad bafoca Jam^ 1, 1990. 

6. Attach copiaa of tha 1989 Suta and Fadatal Ikx Forma. Thasa copiaa should ba kSanticai to tha forma that you submit 
to tha tax offlca, compiata with atf algnaturaa. WAGE AND TAX STATEMENTS WIU NOT BE ACCEFTEa Oo not mail thf s 
appUeatlon without attaching copiaa of tha spadllad tax format unlaaa no tax focuma will ba fllad for 1989. Copiaa of 
your tax forma cannot ba ratumad. 

7. ASSETS AND DEBTS: Maasa giva tha praaant ratal! markat vaiua of aach proparty llstad and tha unpaid mortgaga <y 
dabt for tha proparty. Oo not inciuda tha valua or dabt for cara, boata* or houaahoM itama. Alao, do not Inciuda aduca- 
tlonal or conaumar Indabtnaaa. 

8. All applleanta aia utgad to apply for a PaU Qrart Wrtta or call any collaga financial aid offlca or this commission {o 
obtain an appUcatkMU 

9. Compiata ail admlaaion raguiramanta at tha Indapandant collaga you llatad on thia application (saa quastion 13). 

ia Qreumatancas that will aubstantiaily attar your family financaa for tha 1990-91 acadamic yaar may ba outllnad on an 
additional p«ga attachad to thIa application form. 

11- If you aia a frashman applicant, hava your high school guldancacounaalor (or collaga official) cornplataSa^ B,Hlg^ 
School kifaiiiiatloii, at tha aama tlma that you compiata tha foat of tha application. 

12. If you ahould changa your collaga choica aftar you hava submlttad your Tuition Grant application, you must notify th* 
Tuition Grants Offlca in writing immadiataly. You must aiao notify tha collagaa invoivad of thia changa. 

IX For aaauranca ttiat your appHcatfoo haa baan racalvad, SEND fT BY OVEHNIGHT LETTER OR EXPRESS MAIL Of^ ST> 
AND ENCLOSE THE REPLY CARD FROVIOEO WITH AFFUCATION. THE SCTQ COMMISSION CANNOT BE RESPONSr 
BU FOR APPLICATIONS LOST IN THE MAIL. 

14. For purpoaaa of tha S.C Tuition Granta program, activa military paraonnai statlonad In South Carolina for a pariod oi 
ona yaar prior to Saptambar 1 of tha yaar antaring collage ara ailgibla to apply for SCTG aasistanca. A copy of your 1989 
Padaral tax forni muat ba submlttad with tha application. South Carolina rasidanta statlonad outsida of tha stata ara aiigi- 
bla to apply for SCTQ aaaiatanca. Plaaaa attach a copy of tha fonm varifying your homa of racord aa South Carolina. 



HOW TO APPLY FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Knowing whan and how to apply for financial akS may ba vary important to you aa a proapactiva collaga studant You should start tha flnan 
dal aid pfocassa by parsonaiiy contacting tha nnandal aid diractor at your collaga or your local high school eounsaior. Tt^a financial 
diractor or your high school counaalor will ba abia to pravlda you with tha forma nacasaary to apply for most financial aid programs. As you 
compiata tha forma, you should kaa^ a copy of tha information for your own racorda. By maintaining a copy of all application forms you will 
hava a racoid of avarything that haa tranapirad for tha currant yaar. and thia information will ba haipful to you whan you apply again in 
futura yaaia. Apply for all sourcas of financial aid aa soon aa poasibia &ftar January 1 of aach yaar. 



IN REVIEW 

You must hava a Social Sacurity Numt)ar 

Start aarty and ba awara of program daadiinas 

Contact your financial aid diractor or high school eounsaior 

Compiata thia South Carolina Tuition Grant Application 

Apply for a Pail Grant 

Kaap copiaa of forma for your racorda 

ChacK aach Itam on chackllat abova 

Sand in by Ovamight Lattar or Exprass Malt 

lf:2 



ERIC 



PARV I'ATING COLLEGES 



COUCQES FINANCUL AID OIIIECTOIIt 

ANDERSON COLLEGE Sim Owciu 

Anderson, S.C 2H2I 2244111 
BAPTIST COLLEGE AT 

CHARLESTON Etle« Grceii 

CkMfkstom, 5.C 29411 IflAlif 
BENEDICT COLLEGE Wayne Sump<er 

CoAimMt. S.a 29204 2544220 
CENTRAL WESLEYAN 

COLLEGE Debbk Hamilloii 

Ceninl, S.C. 2H30 tf]9-24S] 
CLAFLIN COLLEGE Yvoiiiit Oarksoii 

OfMHieburg, 5.C. 29113 534-2710 
COKER COLLEGE Hal Uwli 

HMrtsvHlt, S.C. 29SS0 )32-l]ll 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE DorU HarrctI 

Columbis, S.C. 29203 714)444 
COLUMBIA BIBLE COLLEGE Ken Ritchie 

Columhh, S.C. 29230 754-4100 
CONVERSE COLLEGE Petty Colllr-i 

SpsrlMnbyrg, S.C. 29301 . 515 4421 

ERSKINE COLLEGE Do| Carter 

Dut Wtst. S.C. 29639 )79 ll)2 

FURMAN UNIVERSITY Jolm Burni 

Grttnvttk. S.C. 296/3 294.2}04 
LIMESTONE COLLEGE VIrtInU HIckcy 

G^fytr. S C. 29340 419-7151 
MORRIS COLLEGE Sandra Qlbion 

Sumttf. S.C. 291 SO 775-9)71 
NEWBERRY COLLEGE Sandra Gundltch 

Ntwhtrrf, S C. 29IOA 2745010 
NORTH GREENVILLE COLLEGE Anne Smith 

Tittrville, S.C. 2968i 1951410 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE JudI Gillespie 

Clinton, S.C. 29323 I)) -2120 

SPARTANBURG METHODIST 

COLLEGE Wynell Greer 

Spar fnnburg, S.C. 29301 517-4000 

VOORHEES COl LEGE Laventa Freeman 

Otnmntk, S C. 29402 79) ))S1 

WOFFORD COLLEGE ... Donna Hawkins 

Spar$nnburg. S C. 29)01 515*4121 



S.C. TtinioN (;rants commission 

411 KccMii BmIUUi 
P.O. Hot I2IS9 
C'Mlumliii. SamIIi l atAllfii 29211 
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CAROLI 
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PROGRy! 




AdminttUrrd by iHr 
S.C. illiHrt CdMctiion ' 
Bdwtd M. Sliififiofi. E 



I. Iir*af la $.C. TifftfM Qnmf Prpgnmt 



The Tuition Qranli Program b administered by 
the S.C. Tuition Grants Commission and is 
made possible through an annual appropriation 
by the S.C. General Assembly. The purpose of 
the program is to provide undergraduate grant 
assistance to eligible South Carolina residents 
attending on a fuil-time basis certain Indepen- 
dent non-profit colleges located In the state. 
(See back of brochure for participating 
colleges). 

2. Why a Tuition Qfni$ Program toflnd^p^n* 
d9nt cof/a0as? 

Just as the Slate offsets the cost of all students 
who attend S.C. public collega, the Legislature 
felt that it would be equitable to assist those 
eligible students who prefer to attend a S.C. in- 
dependent college. 

3 How much can I raeafya and how la ffca oword 
dMi9fmln9d7 

Although not all students qualify for tuition 
grant assistance, awards during 1989-90 averag- 
ed about S2.560. The size of your grant will de- 
pend on your family resources* your academic 
merit, the cost of the institution selected, and 
Hnal funding of the Tuition Grants Program 
by the State Legislature. 

4. How la acadam/c marl! dotomlnodf 

The Commission feels that on the freshman 
level, graduation in the upper 3/4 of your high 
school class or scoring 800 or above on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or its equivalent 
on the ACT consiilules academic merit. For up- 
pcvclassmen, merit is the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a minimum of 24 semester hours each 
year. 

5. IVhal FinMncM lacfora are consldarad? 

The Commission considers (I) family income. 
(2) fam* ' c^^ts. (3) cost of the college selected. 
C4) nu7i. honshold members, and (^'f 




number of household members In college 
simultantous!y» etc. 

f. la iMa a •*potfOrtf^ progrom'*t 

No. The Intent of the Legislature is to make 
grants tc low and middle income families who, 
without aulstance, might not be able to send 
their children to an Independent college In 
South Carolina. 

7. May I vaa ikio gtont at an oul^alala 
collogof 

No. 

I. Whnt ara aoma oihor llmHotlono on tho 
gront? 

No tuition grant may be applied toward room 
and board charges, summer school or graduate 
school work. 

9. If I rocoho a ^ranl aa a tio^hmon, would I got 
to hoop H lor oubooquoni yaaraf 

Although the grants are made possible by an- 
nual state appropriation, as long as the student 
makes satisfactory progress towards gradua- 
tion, applies "on time**, and meets all other 
eligibility requirements, he Is eligible to renew 
his grant iHCvlded funds are available and his 
financial situation Is not altered. A student may 
receive up to, but not exceeding, four (4) years 
of tuition grants. Each recipient must reapply 
annually. 

10. IVAal If I rocolvo olAar acho/arsh/pa or 
0ranla7 

No tuition grant will be made that exceeds a 
student's need. Therefore, the Commission 
must consider all awards which a student 
receives and adjustments to the tuition grant 
may be made in certain situations. Students ap- 
plying for a tuition grant are encouraged to 
apply for a Pell Grant Award. 



If« Wkoiltlim 

The grant may 
to a partklpai 
upward or dom 
on the cost of 

It. Do I kotfo to I 

No. However, 
unused portion 
to the state. 

ft. WhM will iho 

Awardees are a 
completing all 
Carolina check 
registration an^ 
lege selected. 

14. tVllan a*oiild 

Applications sh 
I of the year yc 
ly as possible. > 
a 1989 Federal 
with the Tutiti 

f f. Wkoro can I j 

Tuition Grant i 
high school gul 
colleges, and s 
Grants Commi 
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Financial Aid I 
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k.wPEHTFWANCIM 
ASSISTANCE SERVICE 



PRESENTS . . . 

AN EASY LESSON IN 
STUDENT FINANCES: 




(The Student Financial I i 
'Assistance Service Cdn$k 
ilelpYou'Get tlie 

Sciiolarship, Grantv . 
Worlc-Study or Loan |'1l^< 



Lesson 

imp 

mm 



There ere more than $12 bIHIon In sfudent all 
Ihe 1986-89 school year. Unfortunately^ the 
process can be tedious and conipNcated. But ) 
to worry anymore. The Student Fkiandat Aa 
vice understands this process and to ready to 
out if you quaUfy for available scholarships, 
study and bans. 



LOWERING 
THE COST OF 

FINANCING 

HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
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You can find out H you're eligible for our Guarar 
Loan (QSL) f^ogram offering up to $2,625 a y 
second year undergraduate students^ $4.000 1 
dents who have completed two fui years and i 
for graduate students. Our QSL to an 8% loan 
by Greenwood Tmst Company, the Inslltutio 
Student Financial Assistance Service. You n 
ments until six months after you leave school. 



ILessbn';! 



The Student Financial Assistance Service Is r 
Because we're a part of Greenwood Trust Con 
of the Discover^ Card, you can count on us foi 
pert assistance. AH services are provided free i 
without obligalion. Your eUgibiUty Is not based c 
and funds are available for many types of educ 
high school. 

NOTE: Financial aid eligibflily rules are constat 
That's why we urge all students to take advanta 
services. 



C Copyright :S6/ 
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STIUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE SEF 

Heipiir g S (:;;v' r in.;:s Lwerthe Cost of Financing High 



Q«t Your FREE Slud»nt Clutd» 
You can request a ^AEEcopyof the StudenI Qukte. 
published by the U.S. OepeilmenI of Education. N*t a 
handy, informationiMclced booklet ouSIMno She 
available atudeni aid programs, elglblily require- 
menis and Inslrudions for applying. JusI check off 
Ihe appropriate box on the Request Fonn at rtghl k> 
receive ycur SludeitfQulde - at rK> cost or obHgatkNi. 

STEP 2: 

Complete and Return Ihe Attached 
Request Form 

Fill out the general InformatkMi requested on the Re- 
quest Form at right. Then« tals to your counsekK or 
contact the coltege or school you plan to aHend. Find 
out what finandat M appNcaNon la preferred. If you 
need an *Applk:itk>n tor Federal and Slate Student 
Aid" (AFSSA). we can send It to you free, at your re- 
quest. There is no charge tor processfcig this torm. 
Just check oH the appropriate box at right. 

II you don't know what appNcatton your school pre- 
fers, or if they prefer a form other than the AFSSA, 
check the appropriate box and we*t send a letter to 



the school tor you. asktoglhem 
to send you the neoeseaiy tonne. 

Be euretoslgnyour name betow the Student Pemils- 
ston alatemenl This wW aHow ue to tofonn your 
school that If you are not eligible for eufRdent grants 
and scholarshipetomeet your llnanclal needs, and If 
you are eNglbto for a Guaranteed Shident Loan. 
Greenwood Tniet Company can be your fonder. 

Return your completed Request Fonii today. The 
postage hail been pre-pakl for you. 

STEP 3: 

Revfow Ihe ^Student Aid Report** 
After you submit your eppVcatton form, you wW re- 
ceive a FREE "Student AkI ReporT (SAR). This re- 
port provkfos the oMfoial government iguree kKHcat- 
fog whether you are eVgible tor MP to $2,100 lor a fed- 
eral PeH Grant. Depeiidfog on the echool. your SAR 
may also be used to delennfoe If you ere eligibfo for 
other student inandal akl programs fodudfog a 
Guaranteed Student l4>en. 



Learn About Our Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program . . . 

If you are not eNglbfo for suflfoleni grants and 
scholarships to meet your needs, you may find you 
are eligible for our Guaranteed Stodenl Loan (GSL) 
Program. 

Our GSL Is an 8% toan made to you by Greenwood 
Trust Company, the fostltutfon behfod the Sludent Fl- 
nandsl Asslstsnce Servfoe and Discover*' Card. It 
offers the foltowing benefits: 
e Up to $2,625 a year tor first or second year under- 
graduate students, 
e $4,000 a year for students wt)o liave completed 

two fuN years, end 
e $7,500 a year for graduate students, 
e You make no payments until six months after you 

leave school. 
This Guaranteed Student Loan Program la just one 
more way the Sludent Financial Assistance Service 
Is ready to help you get the money you need to tower 
th nst of financing higher educatton. 



The Student Financial Asalstance Servtoe, 
provided by Greenwood Trust Company, 
issuer of tlie Discover*" Card . . . 
Advice from a Name You Can Trust 

The process of aeekfog out and applyfog tor stu- 
dent financial akt can be oompfox and conhiskig. 
That's why today, we're offering you the unk|ue op- 
porlunHy to woric wNh the Stodent Ftoandal Assist- 
ance Servfoe (SFAS). 

The Student Ffoandal Assistance Servfoe has 
been created speciffoaNy to help, you discover the 
vartous ffoandal akt opitons avaMaNe to you. We un- 
dersland the finer points of the appNcatfon process 
and can help you get Ihe ffoandal assistance you 
rteed. 

All sen^foes are offered to you free of charge and 

with no ot>llgatfon. You can count on us to give you 
the sound, expert advfoe you desen/e and expect. 



ete and Return Ihe Requeai (Form at Right for HffO^^iT iV'tsr 



"Success breeds success; high expectations promote 
high achievement. I want my students to believe In 
themselves, to be able to cope with life's problems 
and find solutions to those problems by making good 
choices." 

Angela Brown Burkhalter 
1988 South Carolina 
Teacher of the Year 
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THE PAUL DOUGLAS TEACHER SCHOURSHIP PROGRAM 
Established by Congress In 1985 lo provide college scholarshlpt for outstanding high school gradua 
encourage and enable them to pursue teaching careers at the. preschool, elementary, or seconftary I 



WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 
To be eligible to receive a Paul Douglas Teacher 
Scholarship you must: 

• Be a United States citizen, and 

• A resident of South Carolina or a non*rcsident 
attending a South Carolina institution, and 

• Accepted for enrollment or enrolled in an eligi- 
ble institution which offers a program of in- 
stniction leading to certification as a teacher at 
the pre-school, elementary, or secondary level, 
and 

• Have ranked In the top 10% of your high 
school graduating class, and 

• If in college, have an academic average both 
cumulatively and In the major sub}ect area of 
at least 2.75 on a 4.0 scale or Its equivalent, 
and 

• Be committed to teaching. 

HOW ARE SCHOLARSHIP 
RECIPIEffTS CHOSEN? 
Scholarship recipient selection will be made on the 
basis of academic performance, evidence of leader- 
ship, extracurricular participation, and the promise 
of service as a teacher at the preschool, elementary 
or secondary level by a seven member Selection 
Commiltee appointed by the Governor. 



HOWMUCHCANIRECO 
Scholarship recipients may receive awai 
$5,000 annually for a maximum of foui 
years. The Award may not exceed the < 
education and may be reduced If other 
aid Is received. 

WHAT HAPPENS IF I DO NOT 
Scholarship recipients are generally reqi 
teach for two years for each year of scl 
assistance they receive. If you teach In i 
with a high concentration of economka 
vantaged students you are obligated to 
year for each year of scholarship assists 
do not teach the scholarship converts tc 
and you are required to repay on a pro 
the total amount of the scholarship as v 
crued interest at a rate set by Congress, 
students who are absolutely committed 
should apply. 

HOW DO I APPLY? 
Application forms are available from th 
dent Loan Corporation, Deans of Schoc 
Education, and Financial Aid Offices of 
within South Carolina. Applicants must 
instructions carefully. Deadline for recel 
plications is April IS. 
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ENTREPRENEUR SURVET 
INTERVIEW SHEET 



This questionnaire will give each student an opportunity to interview 
an individual who owns his/her own business. The individual selected for 
the interview should be someone who owns a business that is of interest to 
the student. 

Some of the information, such as growth for the occupation on a state 
and national level and opportunities ffl^r advanced training will have to be 
researched by the student. 



Name of Business 
Type of Business 



What type of growth is expected in this business on the 

State Level? 

National Level? ; 



Source(s) of Possible Training 



What does the owner feel are the advantages of owning his/her own business' 



What does the owner feel are the disadvantages of owning his/her own 
business? 
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LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS 
What type(s) of permits/licenses are required before the business can 
operate? 

Where can these be purchased? What are the associated costs? 

What type(s) of health and environmental regulations are mandated? 

Are there any federal/state/ local regulations governing this type of 
business? If so, what are they? 

FUNDING 

How was funding for this business secured? 

Was any type of collateral required? If so, what was the collateral? 
What type of start-up inventory was required? 
What other financial hurdles had to be overcome? 



EHPLOTEES AND BENEFITS 
What are the guidelines for hiring employees? Is there a written policy? 
If so 9 ask for a copy* 



What types of benefits are provided? Health/life insurance? paid vacations? 
overtime? retirement plans? advancement opportunities? 

Hov often are the employees paid? 

TRAINING 

Hov did the ovner receive training to operate this business? 

What type of postsecondary training would have benefited the ovner? 

If the ovner did not receive any formal? postsecondary educational training, 
vould a tvo-year degree in business have benefited the ovner? 



Vhat types of managerial skills are needed? Does the ovner need knovledge 
of record keeping? finances? personnel management? federal , state, and 
local tax lavs? labor lavs? 



ESTIHATED EXPENSES 

Budgeting is a tool for dealing with the future. It helps turn 
expectations into realities. A budget is a plan that enables a 
manager/owner to set a goal and list the necessary steps to reach that goal. 

This activity will allow students to gain information about the monthly 
expenses required in ninning a small business. If student can, this 
information should be secured from the same individual interviewed about a 
small business. The amounts do not have to be exact; they can be estimates 
for each of the items listed. Once the student has. completed this sheet, 
he/she should present a brief summary of their findings to the class. 

EXPENSE ESTIMATED MONTHLY COST 

Salary — owner/manager 

Other salaries and wages 

Other salary-related costs 

Social Security 

Insurance 

Vorkman's Compensation 

Other (Specify) ^ 

Rent : 

Utilities 

Electricity 

Water 

Telephone . 

Gas 

Legal/Professional Fees ,^ 

Maintenance 

Inventory 

Supplies 

Advertising . 

Interest on Loan 

Other expenses (Specify) 
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PACT SHEET POR STMITIHG A SMALL BUSINESS 

Approximately 95* of the. businesses in South Carolina are 
categorized is small businesses. It is ^^Po^a^^ 
Saal! business to have a source of assistance should he/she 
encounter a problem and need help. sThiS service is provided 
at no charge by the Small Business Development Center of 
South Carolina. The SBDC tries to address any problems 
encountered and offer professional assistance in areas such 
as finance, accounting, marketing and management for existing 
businesses. If you are just starting a business SBDC 
will help you develop yoxxr business plan and offer guidance 
in obtaining capital. 

There are certain requirements you must meet before going 
into business. This Booklet is Intended to be a quick guide 
to Sources of information about regulations that affect you 
and your business. Although this outline is not complete, it 
should prove helpful in your venttire. Perhaps the best 
source bf information are your local a«thoJ:ities. Always be 
sure to get the name of the party you deal with so that you 
can call back for additional information. 

This booklet has been provided by: 

SMALL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CENTER of CLEMSON 

Clemson University Regional Office 

425 Sirrine Hall 

Clemson University 

Clemson, SC 29634-1301 

(803) 656-3227 

AREA CENTERS 

Spartanbxirg SBDC 
P.O. Box 1636 

Nations Plaza Headquarters 
Spartanburg, SC 29304 
(803). 594-5080 

Greenville SBDC 
Box 5616, Station B 
GKEC 

Greenville, SC 29606 
(803) 271-4259 

Lander SBDC 
P.O. Box 6143 
Greenwood, SC 29646 
(803) 227-6110 



BUZLDZKG LICENSES, BUZLDZHG INSPECTION, AND ZONING 

Businesses located in a county (outside the city limits) are 
not required tO; have a business license. However, they may 
be required to have Certificate of Occupancy issued by the 
Permit Office of their County. This certificate enables the 
county government to enforce zoning requirements and make 
sure your building meets all the county codes. The cost for 
a permit to build a new building is based on construction 
cost« 

Businesses located or doing business within the city limits 
must make an application for Certificate of Occupancy at your 
city hall. This enables the city government to enforce 
zoning and code requirements . Once the certificate is 
issued, you may ptirchase a business license. The cost for 
the business licence is based on your projected sales. 

County Regulations: 

For regulations concerning Certificates of Occupancy, 
building permits, and zoning, contact your county courthouse 
Building Permits Division. (Look under County Government in 
the yellow pages of yoxir telephone directory.) Below is a 
partial list of major courthouses in our eleven county area. 

Administrator 
Abbeville Courthouse 
Abbeville, SC 29620 
(803) 459-5312 

Assessor 
P.0« Box 4046 
Anderson, SC 29622 
(803) 260-4028 

Administrator 
P.0« Box 663 
Edgefield, SC 29824 
(803) 637-5781 

Building Permits 
Room 113 Courthouse Annex 
Greenville, SC 29601 
(803) 240-7060 

Building Permits 
Room 107 Courthouse 
Greenwood, SC 29646 
(803) 229-6622 Ext. 257 
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ABBEVILLE COUNTY 



ANDERSON COUNTY - 



EDGEFIELD COUNTY 



GREENVILLE COUNTY 



GREENWOOD COUNTY - 



LAURENS COUNTY - 



MCCORMICK COUNTY - 



OCONEE COUNTY - 



PICKENS COUNTY - 



SALUDA COUNTY - 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY - 



Adminis-trator 
P.O. Box 445 
Laurens, SC 29360 
(803) 984-5484 

Administrator 
Rt. 2 Box 84 AAA 
Mccormick, SC 29835 
(803) 465-2231 

Administrator 
Cotinty Hail Room 
Walhalla, SC 29691 
(803) 638-2532 

Administrator 
P.O. Box 275 
Pickens, SC 29671 

(803) 787-7800 

Administrator 
101 S. Main St. 
Saluda, SC 29138 
(803) 445-2635 

Assessor 

366 N. Church St. 
Spartanburg, SC 29303 
(803) 596-2526 



City Regulations: 

For regulations concerning Certificates of occupancy, 
building permits, business licenses and zoning contact your 
local city hall and ask for the appropriate division. (Look 
under City Government in the yellow pages of your, telephone 
directory.) Below is a partial list of ma^or cities m our 
eleven coxinty area. 

Opera House, Court Square, P.O. Box 40, 
Abbeville, SC ft620 (803) 459-5017 

401 S. Main St. Anderson, SC 29624 
(803) 231-2213 

306 Anderson St. P.O. Box 828 Belton, SC 
29627 (803) 338-7773 

300 Washington St. P.O. Box 246 Calhoun 
Falls, SC 29628 (803) 447-8512 

P.O. Box 8 

Campobello, SC 29322 (803) 468-4545 



ABBEVILLE - 



ANDERSON - 



BELTON - 



CALHOUN FALLS - 



CAMPOBELLO - 



CENTRAL - 
CENTRAL PACOLET - 
CITY VIEW - 
CLEMSON - 
CLINTON - 
COWPENS - 
CROSS HILL - 
DONALDS - 
DDE WEST - 
DXJNCAN - 
EASLEY - 

EDGEFIELD - 

FOUNTAIN INN - 

GAFFNEY - 

GRAY COURT - 

GREENVILLE ' - 

GREENWOOD - 

GREER - 



101 Werner St., P.O. Box 248 
Central, SC 29630 (803) 639-6381 

Box 335 

Central Pacolet, SC 29372 (803) 474-2785 
1105 Woodside Ave. 

City View, SC 29611 (803) 232-8374 
P.O. Box 1566 

Clemson, SC 29633 (803) 653-2030 

404 North Broad St. P.O. Drawer 748 
Clinton, SC (803) 833-7505 

P.O. Box 236 

Cowpens, SC 29330 (803) 463-3201 

Main St. P.O. Box 337 

Cross Hill, SC 29332 (803) 998-3276 

P.O. Box 176 

Donalds, SC 29638 (803) 459-5017 

103 Min St., P.O. Box 278 

Due West, SC 29639 (803) 379-2385 

155 Main St. P.O. Drawer 188 
Duncan, SC 29334 (803) 439-2664 

205 N. 1st St. P.O. Box 466 
Easley, SC 29641 (803) 855-7900 

402 Main St. 

Edgefield, SC 29824 (803) 637-3935 
200 North Main St. 

Fountain Inn, SC 29644 (803) 862-4421 

203 N. Limestone St., P.O. Box 278 
Gaffney, SC 29342 (803) 487-8505 

48 S. Main St., P.O. Box 438 

Gray Court, SC 29645 (803) 876-2581 

206 S. Main St., P.O. Box 2448 
Greenville, SC 29602 (803) 240-4505 

520 Monxunent St., P.O. Box 40 
Greenwood, SC 29648 (803) 229-0211 

106 S. Main St. 

Greer, SC 29650 (803) 877-9061 
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HODGES - 
HONEA PATH - 
IVA - 

JONESVILLE - 
LAHDRUM - 
LAURENS - 
LIBERTY - 
LOWNDESVILLE - 
LYMAN - 
MAULOIN - 
MCCORMICK - 
NORRIS - 
PACOLET - 
PARKSVILLE - 
PELZER - 
PENDLETON - 
PICKENS - 
PLUM BRANCH - 



Main St. 

Hodges, SC 29653 (803) 374-3111 
30 North Main St. 

Honea Path, SC 29654 (803) 369-2466 

Jackson St., P.O. Box 188 
Iva, SC 29655 (803) 348-6193 

Pacolet St., P.O. Box 785 
Jonesville, SC 29353 (803) 674-5746 

100 N. Shamrock Ave. 

Landrum, SC 29356 (803) 457-3712 

P.O. Box 519 

Laurens, SC 29360 (803) 984-3933 

206 W. Front St. P.O. Box 716 
Liberty, SC 29657 (803) 843-6011 

P.O. Box A 

Lowndesville, SC 29659 (803) 459-5017 
59 Groce Rd. 

Lynan, SC 29365 (803) 439-3453 

5 E. Butler Ave., P.O. Box 249 
Mauldin, SC 29662 (803) 288-4910 

P.O. Box 306 
Mccormick, SC 29835 (803) 465-2225 

P.O. Drawer N 

Norris, SC 29667 (803) 639-2003 
P.O. Box 700 

Pacolet, SC 29372 (803) 474-9504 
P.O. Box 4806 

Parksville, SC 29844 (803) 333-5584 
P.O. Box 427 

Pelzer, SC 29669 (803) 947-6231 

108 South Depot St. 

Pendleton, SC 29670 (803) 646-3622 

P.O. Box 217 

Pickens, SC 29671 (803) 878-6421 
P.O. Box 151 

Plum Branch, SC 29845 (803) 443-5327 



SALEM - 
SALUDA - 
SENECA - 
SIMPSONVILLE - 
SIX MILE - 
SPARTANBURG - 
TRAVELERS REST- 
TRENTON - 
WALHALLA - 
WARE SHOALS - 
WELLFORD - 
WEST PELZER - 
WEST UNION - 
WESTMINSTER - 
WILLIAMSTON - 



P.O. Box 30 

Salem, SC 29676 (803) 944-0912 

115 W. Church St., P.O. Box 675 
Saluda, SC 29138 (803) 445-3522 

P.O. Box 4773 

Seneca, SC 29679 (803) 885-2700 

405 E. Curtis ST., P.O. Box 668 
Simpsonville, SC 29681 (803) 963-3461 

P.O. Box 429 

Six Mile, SC 29682 (803) 868-2653 

145 Broad St. P.O. Box 1749 
Spartanburg, SC 29304 (803) 596-2000 

160 state Park Rd. 

Travelers Rest, SC 29690 (803) 834-7958 
P.O. Box 36 

Trenton, SC 29847 (803) 275-2538 

101 E. Main St., P.O. Box AP 
Walhalla, SC 29691 (803) 638-4343 

P.O. Box 510 

Ware Shoals, SC 29692 (803) 456-7478 
P.O. Box 99 

Wellford, SC 29385 (803) 439-4875 
3 Hindman Street 

West Pelzer, SC 29669 (803) 947-6297 
P.O. Box 129 

West Union, SC 29696 (803) 638-9978 
P.O. Box 399 

Westminster, SC 29693 (803) 647-5071 

12 W. Main St., P.O. Box 70 
Williamston, SC 29697 (803) 847-7473 



TAXES 



Emplover-Emplovee Taxes 

You are required to withhold from the wages paid to your 
employees : 
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1. Federal Income Tax 

2. S-tate Income Tax 

3. F.I.C.A. (Social Security Tax) 

Your local Internal Revenue Service offers the Small Business 
Tax Kit, which is available upon request. This l^^t xs a must 
fSr all businesses and contains valuable forms and 
information on several subjects such as: 

1 Obtainina am Employer ID Number . - i 

2. ?r5S publicatioSs useful to industry and business 

3. Tax due dates 

The Internal Revenue Service offers a Small Business Tax 
52?teho? to assist businesses with the Preparati^^^^ of their 
taxes. This workshop is held the third .^iiursday of every 
mS^?h. The SBDC suggests tiiat all new businesses |ttend this 
workshop. The seminar is filled on a first come first serve 
basis. 

For additional information on the workshop and federal taxes, 
contact: 

WORKSHOP Internal Revenue Service 

NCNB Plaza Suite M 14 
7 North Laxirens Street 
Greenville, SC 29601 

INFORMATION Internal Revenue Service 

1-800-424-1040 

State laxsa 

There are several categories of taxes ^i^^^^^^flV^^y i| 
your firm. Check regulations regarding your firm and see ir 
any are applicable to your firm. 

1. INCOME TAX WITHHOLDING 

South Carolina Tax Commission 
P.O. Box 125 
Columbia, SC 29214 
(803) 737-5000 

2. SALES. AND USE TAX 

South Carolina Tax Commission 
sales and License Division 
P.O. Box 125 
Columbia, SC 29214 
(803) 737-4660 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CONTRIBUTIONS 



South Carolina Employment Security Commission 
701 Hampton, St. 
Columbia, SC 29202 
(803) 737-9935 

4. WORKERS COMPENSATION 

South Carolina Worker's Compensation Commission 
P.O. Box 1715 
Columbia, SC 29202 
(803) 737-5700 

5. ADMISSIONS TAX 

Sales and License Division 
P.O. Box 125 
Coltimbia, SC 29214 
(803) 737-4660 

6. ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS TAX 

Alcohol Beverage Control Commission 
1205 Pendleton Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 734-0470 



FEDERAL JiND STATE UNEHPL0YHEN7 INSURANCE 

The total of federal and state unemployment tax payable by 
the employer is 6.2% on the first $7,000.00 earned by a 
worker in the calendar year: 5.6* of the first $7,000.00 goes 
to the state and the remaining .8% goes to the federal 
government for administration of the program. 

Employers are usually required to pay federal and state 
unemployment insurance if they meet certain liability 
requirements. You must file an initial Employer Status 
Report form so an official .determination can be made with 
respect to your business. You should obtain unemployment 
insurance tax forms, the Employer's Handbook and an 
identification niimber. Contact: 

FEDERAL Internal Revenue Service 

1-800-241-3860 

STATE South Carolina Employment Security Commission 

Attn: UI: Technical Services 
P.O. Box 995 
Columbia, SC 29202 
(803) 737-3071 
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OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AZYD ESALTE ADMINISTRATION 

The Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) 
regulates your work place concerning the health and safety of 
your employees. To comply with the OSHA requirements you 
should obtain the regulations pertaining to your type of 
business. 

Contact: 

U.S. Department of Labor 

1835 Assembly Street Room 1468 

Columbia, SC 765-5904 

South Carolina has an occupational safety and health law 
which is administered by the Commission of Labor. 

Contact:: 

South Carolina Department of Labor 
3600 Forest Drive 
P.0« Box 11329 
Columbia, SC 29211 
(803) 734-9600 

WORKMEN* 8 COMPENSATION INSURANCE 

The South Carolina Workmen's Compensation Act presxames that 
all employers and their employees within the state of South 
Carolina' come imder its provisions unless specifically 
excluded by the statute. Even those employers and employees 
who are specifically excluded from the coverage of the act 
may voluntarily elect to come under the act's provisions by 
completina certain forms. Excluded from the Workmen's 
Compensation Act coverage are employments involvings 

1. Railways and Railway express carriers 

2. Causal Leibor 

3. State and County fair associates 

4. Agricultural labor, including salesmen of agricultural 
products 

5. Any employment that has less than four employees 
regularly in service 

6. Any employment with an annual payroll of less than 
$3,000.00 

Call your insurance agent for information about Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance coverage or contact: 
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South Carolina Industrial Commission 
1612 Marion St« 
P.O. Box 1715 
Columbiar SC 29202 
(803) 737-5700 

HZNIMUM WAGES, HAXZMDM HOURS AMD DZSCRZMZMATZOM 



Each business should obtain regulations regarding the Fair 
lAbor Standards Act, Even if you are exempt from federal 
law, you still may be subject to state law. 

Contact: 



FEDERAL 



STATE 



n«S« Department of Labor 

Employment Standard Administration 

Wage and Hour Division 

1835 Assembly Street, Room 1072 

Colximbia, SC 29201 

(803) 765-5981 

South Carolina Department of Labor 

Landmark Center 

3600 Forest Drive 

P.O. Box 11329 

Columbia, SC 29211 

(803) 734-9600- 



INCORPORATIONS AND LZHITED PARTNERSHIPS 



There are many advantages to incorporation. Detailed 
information on this subject can be found in the Small 
Business Tax Kit, available from the IRS. If you intend to 
incorporate or form a general or limited partnership, 
competent legal advice is necessary. The South Carolina Bar 
Association provides a toll free legal referral number that a 
client can call if he or she needs a lawyer. This service is 
designed to find out what type of legal help a client needs 
and will give the client the name of a lawyer with the 
necessary expertise. In addition the service guarantees a 30 
minute session with a lawyer for a maximum fee of $15.00. 
Information about the requirements and forms for 
incorporation and limited partnerships can be obtained from: 

The Secretary of State 
Wade Haoapton Office Building 
P.O. Box 11350 
Columbia, SC 29211 
(803) 734-2161 
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SEAL ESTATE 



Real estate transactions may . require • special consideration. 
Seek legal advice before completing any transactions* 

FZ21AMCZ2I6 SALES TO CUSTOKERS 

Constuner credit sales are regulated by the South Carolina 
Consumer Protection Code, the Federal Truth-in-Lending Act, 
and other federal laws. If your business involves consumer 
credit, seek legal advice before any transaction. 

PATENTS AMD INVEMTIOMS 

A patent is a grant to an inventor for the right to 
exclude others from making, using or selling an invention 
throughout the United States. Publications regarding patent 
lavs, trademarks and inventions are availeddle at the Federal 
Bookstore and the Department of Commerce. Patent attorneys 
and agents are listed in the yellow pages. For patent 
applications and information contact: 

US Patent and Trademark Office 
Washington, DC 20231 
(703) 557-3158 

. COPYRIGHTS 

A copyright is a grant given by the United State Government 
to authors, extending them exclusive rights to do or to 
authorize the reproduction, performance or display of a 
copyrighted work. For copyright information contact: 

Copyright Office 
Library of Congress 
Washington, DC 21559 
(202) 479-0700 

TRADEMARK AND SERVICE MARX 

A trademark is a distinctive emblem or motto which a 
manufacturer places on a product so it may be identified as a 
product of the manufacturer. Information and applications 
for trademarks or service marks can be obtained from: 

FEDERAL US Patent and Trademark Office 

Washington, DC 20231 
(703) 557-3158 
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STATE The Secretary of State 

Wade Hampton office Building 
P.O. Bpx 11350 
Columbia, SC 29211 
(803) 734-2161 

CSEDZT BDIUEIAUS 

For credit reporting and collections services contact: 

ABBEVILLE COUNTY - Credit Bxireau of Abbeville 

P.O. Box 32 
Washington St. 
Abbeville, SC 29620 
(803) 459-9854 



ANDERSON COUNTY - 



GREENVILLE COUNTY - 



GREENWOOD COUNTY 
LAURENS COUNTY - 



OCONEE COUNTY - 



PICKENS COUNTY - 



SALUDA COUNTY - 



SPARTANBURG COUNTY- 



Credit Bureau of Anderson 
213 E. Benson, St. 
Anderson, SC 29621 
(803) 226-7601 

CBI Collections 

P.O. Box 1345 

304 W. Wade Hampton Blvd. 

Greer, SC 29652 

(803) 879-7106 

same as Anderson County 

Credit Bxireau of Clinton 
P.O. Box 482 
101 Hampton 
Clinton, SC 29325 
(803) 833-2260 

Credit Bureau of Oconee County 
402 N. Fairplay St. 
Seneca, SC 29678 
(803) 882-2791 

Credit Bureau of Pickens and Easley 
202 W. Main St. 
Easley, SC 29640 
(803) 859-7543 

Credit Bureau Reports 
420 N. Main St. 
Saluda, SC 29138 
(803) 445-2124 

Credit Bureau Reports 
129 Knollwood Drive 
Spartanburg, SC 29304 
(803) 574-1030 
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U« S. DepartmMt of Comaarce piiblishes valuable business 
information in the areas of exporting and census statistics* 
Your local public library usually maintains much of this 
information* If the information you need is not available 
locally. Contact: 



U.S. Department of Coicimerce 

International Trade Administration District Office 
1835 Assembly Street Room 172 
Columbia, SC 29211 
(803) 765*5345 

U*S* Government printing office offers for sale, a vide range 
of pxablications* An index of publications is listed on SBA 
Form 1158* Contact: 

U*S* Government Printing Office 
Division of Public Documents 
Washington, DC 20402 
(202) 783-3238 
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THANK YOU FOR YOUR INTEREST IN PROGRAMS TO ASSIST SMALL BUSINESSES IN 

THE GREATER GREENVILLE AREA. ENCLOSED IS MATERIAL TO ASSIST 

YOU AS YOU DEVELOP YOUR PLANS. THE FOLLOWING LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 

ARE ALSO AVAILABLE TO HELP YOU IN STARTING, IMPROVING OR 

EXPANDING YOUR SMALL OR MID-SIZE BUSINESS: 



- CLEMSON SMALL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

WALT CHANDLER, MANAGER - GREENVILLE SATELLITE OFFICE 

GREENVILLE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

P.O. BOX 5616, STATION B 

GREENVILLE, SC 29606 

271-4259 

- GREENVILLE/SPARTANBURG MINORITY BUSINESS 

DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
SKIP WRIGHT, MANAGER 
300 UNIVERSITY RIDGE 
GREENVILLE, SC 29602 
271-8753 

- SERVICE CORPS OF RETIRED EXECUTIVES (SCORE) 
FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING 

300 BAST WASHINGTON STREET - ROOM B-37 

GREENVILLE, SC 29601 

271-3636 



PLEASE CALL THE CHAMBER'S SMALL BUSINESS SERVICES DEPARTMENT (242-1050 
IF YOU NEED MORE INFORMATION ON SERVICES OFFERED BY THE CHAMBER 
OR ON OTHER RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO ASSIST SMALL AND MID-SIZE 
BUSINESSES. 
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O P.O. Box 10048. 24 Qeveland St. • Greenville. South Carolina 29603 

E rJC (803) 242-1050 



THE SMALL BOSIHESS ADMIHISTIATIOH LOAM/FIMAICB DEPARTMEHT 
IBT COLUMBIA, SOnXB CAROLIBA - Telephone »o. 253-31 I I 
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O P.O. Box 10048. 24 Qeveland St. • Greenville, South Carolina 29603 

2.1050 



ERIC ' Phone:(803)242.1050 . 



SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER BEFORE STARTING YOUR BUSINESS 



This self-assessment u intended to assist you in considering the fundamental steps which 
should be taken in starting a business. It is not intended to cover every aspect of business 
ownership and should not replace the assistance and advice you will need from a lawyer, 
accountant* banker and other professionaL You may also want to contact the following 
local business assistance organizations for help in developing your bu^ess plan: 

Qemson Small Business Development Center, 

Greenville Satellite Office 271-4259. 

Greenville/Spartanburg Minority Business 

Development Center 271*8753 

Service Corps of Retired Executives 271*3638 

YOUR IDEA 

1« What type of business are you interested in starting? 



2« What market will your product or service serve? 



3« Is there a need for your product/service in that market? How dkl you determine that 
need? 



4« How is your product or service better or different txom other products or services cur- 
rently available? 



P.O. Box 10048, 24 Cleveland St. • GreenviUe, South Carolina 29603 
gpj^ Phone: (803) 242-1050 



BACKGROUND 

1. Have you been in busine« for yourself before? If yes, pleeae describe. 



2. What experience, courses or special training do you have that wiU help you in your 
business? 



3. What personal traits or interests do you have that will help you in your business? 



SALES AND MARKETING 

1. • Who would buy your product/service and why? 



2. How would you market and advertise your product/service? What is the anticipated 
cost for marketing and advertising? 
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' 3. How would you make your product/service so that it wms a higher quality or better 
price than that of your competitor(s)? 



4. How much of your product/service could you sell in the first year? Who would you sell 
it to? What price would you sell it for? What would be the total income you would plan 
to get in the first year? 



PERSONNEL 

1. How many people would you need to help you make your product/service? What special 
skills or abilities would they need to have? 



2* Where would you find these people and what wouU you have to pay them? What fringe 
benefits would you give them to get them to work for you? What would these fringe 
benefits cost your business? 



EQUIPMENT 



1. What special equipment would be required to get started (machines, tools, etc.)? What 
would be the cost on acquiring this equipment? 



2. 



What kind of office, wmrehouse mnd other space would you need? How much would you 
need to pay to acquire your ^ace needs? 



3. What would be the cost of utilities to operate the equipment, provide the heat, lighting, 
water, telephone and air conditioning for your business? 



4. What kinds of office wipplies (business cards, sUtionery, postage, etc,) would you need 
for the business? How much would they cost? 



5, What office equipment (typewriter, telephone, desk, etc,) would you need? How much 
wottki they cost? 



6. How much income would you have to receive from the business in order to operate it 
as a full*time job? . 



7, How would you pay your bills before your customers pay you? 
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START-UP COSTS 



1« How much money would you need to buy the equipment for making your product or 
providing yowc service and operating your business before you could get started? 



How much money do you have in. savings or other sources that you can use to help 
start this businea? If you don't have enougi^ where do you plan to obtain it? 



Would any of your relatives or friends be willing to buy stock or loan you money to 
help you get started? How much? 



STRUCTURE 

1. How do you plan to organize the business? Will it be a sole proprietorship, partnership, 
or a corporation? 



GOALS 

1. What are your personal and business goals now, for three years from now, and for five 
years from now? 



You do not need to return this completed assessment to the Chamber of Commerce. It is to be 
used by you as a guide as you develop your business plan. For information on programs that 
are available to help small businesses, call the Chamber's Small Businett Services Department 
at 242-1050. 
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SUMMARY OF LOAN APPLICATION 



APPLICANT'S NAME 
APPLICANT'S ADDRESS 

NAME OF BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 

TYPE OP BUSINESS 
SIZE OF BUSINESS 



OWERSHIP 



LOAM REQUEST 



AMOUNT $ 

TERMS Five years vith no prepayment 

penalty. First payment due four 
months after date of note. 

INTEREST RATE Floating rate of Prime plus two 

percent with a ceiling over the 
life of the loan of Prime plus 
three and one half percent. For 
planning purposes, 9.5% is used. 

COLLATERAL I. Security interest in all 

business assets as identified 
in the attached. 
2. Personal guarantee of the ovmer 
including a second position 
note on the owner's home to 
augment the business 
collateral. 



OTHER CONDITIONS 1. 

2. 

3. 

PURPOSE OP LOAN 1. 

2. 



Borrower will assign life 
insurance in the amount of the 
loan and keep it in force 
during the term of the loan. 
Borrower will maintain 
insurance on all assets with • 
loss payable endorsement in the 
amount and type required by 
lender. 

Borrower to provide annual 
financial statement to lender. 

To purchase inventory and 
assets listed on the Project 
Opening Day Balance Sheet 
attached^ 

Cash flow for the company for 6 
months. 



STATEMENT OP SOURCE AND USE OP PUNDS 



SOURCE OP PUNDS 

Loan Proceeds $ 
Otmer Investment * $ 



Total Source of Funds 



USE OF FUNDS 

To be paid to the seller: 

Inventory as of (date) $ 
Equipment and fixtures $ 
Goodwill $ 

TO be used for operations: 

Start-up, working capital $ 
and reserve 



Total Use of Funds $ 
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STATEMENT OF COLLATERAL 
INVENTORY $ 

EQUIPMENT AND FIXTURES $ 
OTHER EQUIPMENT $ 
EQUIPMENT OWNED BY VENDORS $ 



BUSINESS PLAN 

NAME OF BUSINESS 

State the legal name of the business. 
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OWNER-TO-BE 

State the owner (s) nane(s) and the form and percent of ownership. 



INFORMATION ABOUT THE BUSINESS 



Type of Business 

State the general and specific nature of the business. State the . 

type of business. 
State the company's goals and objectives. 
Describe the products and/or services. State who buys the 

product/service and who the final users will be (briefly). 
Describe how the product/service is sold to customers. 
Describe how and where buyers get the product/service. 
Conaent on the quality of product/service. 
Estimate average price of product/service. 

History 

If new, say so. If existing, discuss age of business, prior 

o%mers, how acquired and length of time operated by this owner: 
image or reputation: number of employees: last year's sales 
volume and profit: any significant events that have affected 
the company's development. 

Building Facility 

Give addresses and description of area and buildings. 

state if rented, leased or owned. If rented or leased, state from 

whom and under what conditions. 
Describe type of access to building (major roads, freeways, 

walking, parking, ^stc). 
Is the location good for customer convenience? 
State business hours. 
State size of facilities. 

Personnel 

For the;> present and future state: number of employees, type of 

labor, sources of labor, timing of hiring. 
Comment on the quality of the staff. 

Economics/Accounting 

Describe how this business makes money. 

State how prices are or will be determined and by whom. 

State what financial records will be kept and by whom. 
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Inventory 

Describe what inventory^ raw materials and/or supplies the 

business uses (initial and continuing). 
List your suppliers - name, address, type and percent of supplies 

furnished, and length of time you have been buying from each, 

reliability and frequency of purchase. 
How easy or difficult is it to get necessary supplies? If it is 

difficult, how will you deal with potential or actual 

shortages? 

Are the prices of your supplies steady or fluctuating? if 
fluctuating, how do you deal with changing costs? 

Legal 

State form of business and status (in process or formed). 
State licensing requirements (type and source) and status 

(applied, pending, or obtained). 
State zoning requirements and status (verified, OK, rezoning). 
State insurance requirements (type and source) and status. 
Have building codes been complied with? 
State any health code requirements. 

Describe any other laws and regulations that affect the business. 
Describe lease, if any. 

Trademarks, patents, licenses, and copyrights should be checked 
for legality. 

Future Plans 

State the plans for the future. 
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MARKET ANALYSIS 

Customers 

What is the market? Who are the customer si? 

Why does this market need your product/service? Is your product a 
fad or continuing need? being phased otit or created by new 
technology? 

List the characteristics of your average customer, age, market 
area, income/sales, sex, lifestyle (family or single), working, 
etc. 

What do customers like and dislike about your product or business? 
Estimate the size of the market (in terms of number of customers). 
Estimate how much the total market will spend on this or similar 
products in the next year. 

Environment 

Discuss any environmental factors (economic, legal, social or 
technological) that affect your market or product. 
Environmental factors are those that have significant affects 
on your operation, but over which you have no control (county 
growth, rising energy costs, etc.). 

Competition 

Discuss tne competition: number of competitors (direct and 

indirect), type of company (product or service), location, age, 
reputation, size (sales and customers), market share. 

Estimate how much of your product all. the competition will provide 
in the next year. 

List major competitors (names and addresses) and discuss their: 
product features, price, location/distribution, 
reputation/image, market share, size, age, product quality, and 
marketing strategy. 

Competitive advantages and disadvantages 

Discuss how your product meets marKet needs and how you compare 
with the competition in terms of product features , 
locations/distribution, price, etc. 

Compare your estimates of the market's demand and the 
competitions' s supply. 

The relationship of supply and demand will affect your marketing 
and sales strategy (high demand with low supply usually means 
less competition and less advertising). Conversely, low demand 
and high supply indicates a very competitive situation and a 
need for extensive marketing. 

Projections 

Give your projections in teens of the number of custonecs or itens 
sold or contracts obtains, etc. 
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MARKET STRATEGY 



Sales Strategy 

Present the marketing strategy including how to get the edge on 
the competition and get customers. This is the action plan for 
the business. The product will sell if one or more of the 

fSi^°''i"!/-K*5^''^*^^''®* features, pricing (high, medium, or 
low), distribution system (limited, widespread, etc.) aud 
promotion. 

Promotion strategy 

Describe how you plan to promote the product, state how you will 
promote: advertising, direct mail, personal contracts, 
sponsoring events or other (word of mouth, trade associations). 

If you plan to advertise, state what media you will use: radio, 
television, newspaper, magazines, telephone book, etc. state 
effe?tive°"*^ the media you have chosen to b the most 

State the content of your promotion or advertising: what your 
product is, why it is attractive, business location, business 
hours, business phone number, etc. when you are designing your 
advertising, remember you are selling to satisfy someone's 
need. (Refer back to the, MARKET ANALYSIS on needs.) 

Management 

Wfty have you chosen this type of business? For key management 
personnel, include the following: resume, personal financial 
faSnrbudget!* ^^^^ and personal 

Describe prior experience that qualified management to run this 
type of business, state why you feel you can run this 
business, state how much time management will devote to 
running this business. Discuss local contacts who may assist 
you m your business. ^ 
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FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 



Sources and ;uses 

Descrxoe the project to be financed. 

State where the money to pay for the project will come from and 
show in detail how it will be used. 

Statement — Historical and Projected 

If business is an existing one, include business tax returns and 
financial statement for the last 3 year. Financial statements 
should include: 

balance sheet 

income statement 

accounts receivable and aging 

accounts payable and aging 

debt schedule 

reconciliation of net worth 
For both existing and new businesses, project the following: 
financial statements for the next three years (monthly for 

first year, annual for second and third) 
operating (or income) statement with explanation (sales, 

expenses, profit) 
balance sheet 

reconciliation of net worth 
cash flow with explanation 
breakeven analysis 
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START-UP COSTS 



Inventory . . $ 

Store Fixtures $ 

Equipment $ 

Power Deposit $ 

Water Deposit $ 

Telephone Connection $ 

State Retail License $ 

City License $ 

Attorney Fees $ 

Insurance $ 

Supplies 1^ 

Advertising $ 



TOTAL $ 
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OPENING DAY BALANCE SHEET 



ASSETS 

Cash . $ 

- Inventory $ 

Equipnent and Fixtures: 

Equipment $ 

Fixtures $ 

Less depreciation $ 

Net Equipment and Fixtures $ 

Other Assets $ 

TOTAL ASSETS $ 

LIABILITIES AND OWNER EQUITY 

Notes Payable $ 

Accounts Payable $ 

income Tax Payable Current $ 

Accrued and Other Liabilities $ 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 
0%mer Equity $ 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND OWNER EQUITY $ 
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OWNER'S SELF ASSESSMENT 
A« Personal Strengths 
B« Personal Weaknesses 

C. Steps to Correct Weaknesses 

D. Comaitaent 
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UNIT IX — STUDY SKILLS 



ARE YOU IN CONTROL? 

The following statements can help you determine if you are in 
control of your high school education. If the statement is TRUE, 
place a check in the right-hand column. If the statement is 
FALSE, place a check in the left-hand column. 



TRUE FALSE 

1. I haven't given serious thought to selecting a 

course of study for my high school years. 

2. I choose elective courses on the spur of the 

moment and usually select those which I believe 
will be easy. 

3. I do not consider taking courses which will 

extend my educational reach. 

4. I usually do not take advantage of the 

extra-curricular activities offered at my school. 

5. I have never tried to organize my schedule and 

control my study time. 

6. I know I can do better in my studies than I am 

presently doing. 

7. ' I want to speak in class but I am shy. 

8. I would like to spend more time studying but I 

find it boring. 

9* After a few minutes of studying, I get anxious, 

restless, or agitated. 

10. Other things seem to interrupt my study time and 

more often than not I do not try to eliminate 
these interruptions. 

11. I would rather spend time with my friends 

"goofing off" rather than studying. 

12. I have a tendency to fall asleep when I am trying 

to study. 

13. I almost always put off assignments to the last 

possible ' minute . 

14. I don't feel I have accomplished very much, if 

anything, when I study. 

15. I am easily distracted when I attempt to study. 



If you answered TRUE to any of these statements, you should 
examine your study habits. Study time does not have to be a time 
of misery. If you establish a study routine and stick to it (even 
though it may be difficult at first), you will begin to see better 
grades at school. 

The following suggestions will provide a sense of direction 
for setting up a study schedule. You must remember, either you 
control your study time or it may control you. 
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BOH TO HAKAGE YODXt TIME 



Although you may have problems with studying, there are 
certain steps you can take to eliminate some of these obstacles. 
Listed below are some suggestions on how to structure your study 
time and create a more efficient system of study. But remember, 
you ate the one who has full control of your study time. HOW YOU 
USE THIS TIME IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY. 



Suggestion One: PLAN 

If you «re going to change your study habits, set goals 
which are attainable. Determine how much time each day you wish 
to spend studying and go for that goal. Once you have reached 
this goal, you may wish to increase the amount of time you reserve 
for studying each day. Always start small and increase your time 
as you gain more confidence with your developing study skills. 



SUGGESTION TWO: ORGANIZE 

There is nothing more harmful to study skills than being 
disorganized. The best way to organize your study time is to have 
a certain place where you study: your bedroom, the kitchen table, 
the den. Make sure the place where you study is free from 
distractions. , ..i ^ . 

Once you have decided where to study, set aside a certain 
time each day for studying. If you have a part-time job, you may 
have to change your study time on certain days. Don't let this 
bother you. Try and be consistent in the time of day at which you 

*^"**^Before you begin studying, make sure non-essential materials 
have been removed from your study area. This will help diminish 
the number of distractors in your study area. Also, it might be 
helpful to post a list of materials, such as pencils, pens, paper, 
etcT, you will need during your study time. Make sure you have 
these items before you begin studying. . ^ , . ^ 

Another suggestion on how to organize your time is to list 
your subjects in the order in which you wish to study them. 
Subjects which give you the most difficulty might be the ones to 
study first. Once you have ranked your subjects in the order in 
which you wish to study them, follow this pattern every day. 
This will provide more structure to your study time. Also, it 
will cut ''own on the amount of time lost debating over which 
subject to study next. 
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SUGGESTION THREE: SELF-MOTIVATION 



I£ there are activities which you like to do, complete your 
studies first. By engaging in activities after study time, the 
activities can serve as a reward for having completed your 
studies. 

If you become uncomfortable while studying, it might help to 
take a short break. Get up and walk around the room, look out the 
window, or get something to drink. However, do not make this a 
long break. A short break, two or three minutes, may prevent you 
from becoming "overwhelmed** by your new study habits. 



SUGGESTION FOUR: APPRAISE 

One way to determine if you are meeting your goals is to 
evaluate daily study sessions. Keeping a daily log will allow you 
to determine if you are making progress or if you need to 
re-organize your study time. Don^t be discouraged if you do not 
see significant changes at first. It takes time to develop 
successful study habits. BE CONFIDENT! YOU WILL ACHIEVE YOUR 
GOALS I 



[adapted from How to Learn and Study in College , (1980) by Victor 
P. Maiorana. Englewood CiiJfs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc.] 



LBABNIN6 STYLE QUESTKKIN&IEB 



The vay an individual learns is affected by various factors. These 
factors include environmental, emotional, sociological, and physical. 

Environmental factors include sound, light, temperature, and design. 
Sound refers to amount of background noise you prefer in the room vhen you 
are studying. Light relates to the amount of light you prefer vhen 
studying: do you like the room to be bright or do you prefer the area to be 
somewhat dim? The amount of coldness or varmth in the room is temperature. 
Design is the position in which you study best. Do you prefer to sit up, 
lie dovn, study on the floor, on a couch^ etc? 

Emotional factors are motivation, persistence, responsibility, and 
structure. Motivation is hov you feel about your school and the vork • 
associated with being successful. Persistence refers to the ability to 
complete a task once it has been started even though unforeseen obstacles 
may arise. Responsibility is the desire to do things vithout having to be 
told over and over again. Structure is the vay in which you do things. Do 
you do exactly as told or do you like to vork things out in the vay easiest 
for you? 

Sociological factors deal vith the number of people you like to have 
around you vhen you are trying to study. Do you study best alone, vith a 
friend, vith a couple of friends, or vith a grovn-up present? 

Physical factors are learning modalities, intake, mobility, and time. 
Learning modality refers to hov you learn nev materials best. The four 
learning modalities are auditory or hearing; visual or seeing; tactile or 
hands-on learning; and kinesthetic or a combination of auditory, visual, and 
tactile. Intake relates to the amount of food and drink you take into your 
body vhile you are studying. Mobility refers to hov much movement you are 
comfortable vith vhile studying. Do you prefer to be completely still or do 
you like to move around vhile studying? Time refers to the time of day in 
vhich you are best able to study and complete assigned tasks. 
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If you are not already avare, all of these factors influence the way in 
vhich you learn. Depending upon your own preferences, your learning style 
nay differ greatly from that of a friend. 

The following questionnaire is designed to help you develop a better 
understanding of hov you learn best. After completing this activity you 
vill better understand hov you study and hopefully vill be able to adjust 
your study habits to accommodate your learning style. 

After you have completed the questionnaire, your teacher vill lead you 
through an analysis of the results. After you have revieved the results, 
you vill be given an opportunity to complete a Learning Style Profile, vhich 
vill give you the opportunity to summarize the results of the questionnaire. 
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DIBBCnONS: 



I. SOUND 
tRUE FALSE 



II. LIGHT 
TRUE FALSE 



Ansver each of the folloving questions as either TRUE or 
FALSE. Do not "think" through these questions. Ansver thea 
based upon your first iapression. Thinking through the 
questions would cause modifications, exceptions, and 
limitations to the responses. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STIMULI 



1. I study best vhen it is quiet. 

2. I can vork vith a little noise. 

3. I can block out noise vhen I vork. 

4. Noise usually keeps me from concentrating. 

5. Most of the time I like to vork vith soft music. 

6. I can vork vith any kind of music. 

7. I often like to vork vith rock music playing^ 

8. Music makes it difficult for me to vork. 

9. I can vork if people talk quietly. 

10. I can study vhen people talk. 

11. I can block out most sound vhen I study. 

12. It's difficult to block out TV vhen I study. 

13. Noise bothers me vhen I study. 



1. I study best vith lots of light. 

2. I study best vhen the lights are lov. 

3. I like to read outdoors. 

4. I can study for a short time if the lights are lov. 

5. Vhen I study I put all the lights on. 

6. I read often in dim light. 

7. I usually study under a shaded lamp vhile the rest of 
the room is dim. 
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m. TEMPERATURE 



TRUE FALSE 

1. I can concentrate if I am warm. 

2. I can concentrate if I aa cold. 

3. I usually feel colder than most people. 

4. I usually feel warmer than most people. 

5. I like the suMier. 

6. When it's cold outside I like to stay in. 

7. When it's warm outside I like to stay in. 
8. When it's hot outside I go out to play. 

9. When it's cold outside I go o;t to play. 

10. I find extreme heat or cold uncomfortable. 

11. I like the winter. 



IV. DESIGN 
TRUE FALSE 



1. When I study I like to sit on the floor. 

2. When I study I like to sit on a soft chair or couch. 

3. When I study I feel sleepy unless I sit on a hard chair. 

4. I find it difficult to study at school. 

5. I finish all my homework at home. 

6. I always study for tests at home. 

7. I finish all my homework in school. 

8. I find it difficult to concentrate on my studies at 
home. 

9. I work best in a library. 

10. I can study almost anywhi..i.e. 

11. I like to study in bed. 

12. I like to study on carpeting or rugs. 

13. I can study on the floor, in a chair, on a couch, and at 
my desk. 

14. I often study in the bathroom. 
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EMOTIONAL STIMOLI 



I. MOTIVATION TOWARD SCHOOL VORK 
TRUE FALSE 

1. I feel good when I do well in school. 

2. I feel good making my parents proud of me when I do well 

school. 

3. My teacher feels good when I do wcfll in school. 

4. My parents are pleased if I bring home good reports. 

5, My parents are pleased when I do well in school. 

6. I like making someone feel proud of me. 

7. I am embarrassed when my grades are poor. 

8. It is more important to me to do well in things that 

happen out of school than in my school work. 

9. I like making my teacher proud .of me. 

10. Nobody really cares if I do well in school. 

11. My teacher cares about me. 

12. My mother cares about my grades. 

13. My father cares about my grades. 

14. My teacher cares about my grades. 

15. Somebody cares about my grades in school. 

16. I want to get good grades for mei 

17. I am happy when I do well in school. 

18. I feel bad and work less when my grades are bad. 

19. I feel happy and proud when my marks are good. 

20. There are many things I like doing better than going to 

school. 

21. I love to learn new things. 

- 22. A good education will help me to get a good job. 
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II. PERSISTENCE 



TRUE FALSE 



1. I try to finish what I start. 

2. I usually finish what I start. 

3. I so.eti«es lose interest in things I began to do and 
then stop doing thes. 

4. I rarely finish things I start. 

5. I usually re«eaber to finish wy homework. 

6. I often have to be reminded to do my homework. 

7. I often forget to do or finish my homework. 

8*. I often get tired of doing things and want to start 

something new. 
9. I usually like to finish things i start. 

10. My teacher is always telling me to finish what I'm 
supposed to do« 

11. My parent(s) remind me to finish things I have been told 

12. othlr* grown-ups tell me to finish things I have started. 

13. Somebody's always reminding me to do something. 
14. . I often get tired of doing things. 

15. I often want help in finishing things. 

16. I like getting things done! 

1?. I like to get things done so I can start something new. 

18. I remember on my own to get things done. 
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III. RESPONSIBILITY 



TRUE FALSE 

1. 

2- 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

IV. STRUCTURE 

TRUE FALSE 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 



I think 1 am responsible. 

People tell me I am responsible. 

I alvays do vhat I promise to do. 

People say I do vhat I said I vould do. 

I do keep my promises most of the time. 

I have to be reminded over and over again to do the 

things I've been told to do. 

If ay teacher tells me to do something I try to do it. 
I keep forgetting to do the things I've been told to do. 
I remember to do vhat I'm told. 
People keep reminding me to do things. 
I like doing vhat I'm supposed to do. 
Promise have to be kept. 

I- have to be reminded often to do something. 



I like to be told exactly vhat to do. 

I like to be able to do things in my ovn vay. 

I like to be given choices of hov I can do things. 

I like to be able to vork things out for myself. 

I like other people to tell me hov to do things. 

I do better if I knov my vork is going to be checked. 

I do the best I can vhether or not the teacher vill 

check my vork. 

I hate vorking hard on something that isn't checked by 
the teacher. 

I like to be given clear directions vhen starting nev 
projects. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL STUfULI 



When I really have a lot. of studying to do 
TRUE FALSE 

1. I likfe to vork alone. 

2. I like to vork vith my good friend. 

3. I like to vork vith a couple of «y friends. 

4. I like to vork in a group of five or six classmates. 

5. I like to vork vith an adult. 

6. I like to vork vith a friend but to have an adult 

nearby. 

7. I like to vork vith a couple of friends but have an 

adult nearby. 

^ 8. I like adults nearby ^en I'« vorking alone or vith a 

friend. 

9. I like adults to stay avay until my friends and I 

complete our vork. 

The thing I like doing best, I do 
TRUE FALSE 

10 . alone . 

. 11. vith one friend. 

12. vith a couple of friends. 

. 13. vith a group of friends. 

14. vith a grovn-up. 

15. vith several grovn-ups. 

16. vith friends and grovn-ups. 

17. vith a member of my family vho is not a grown-up. 
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PHYSICAL STIMULI 

I. PERCEPTUAL PREFERENCES 



If I have to learn something new, I like to learn about it by: 
TRUE FALSE 

1. reading a book* 

2. hearing a record or tape. 

3. seeing a filmstrip. 

4. seeing a movie. 

5. looking at pictures and having someone explain them. 

6. hearing my teacher tell me. 

7. play in; games. 

8. goin^ someplace and seeing for myself. 

9. having someone show me. 

The things I remember best are the things: 
TRUE FALSE 

10. my teacher tells me. 

11. someone other than my teacher tells me. 

^ 12. someone shovs me. 

13. I learned about on trips. 

14. I read. 

15. I heard on records. 

16. I heard on the radio. 

17. I sav on television. 

18. . I vrote stories about. 

. 19. I sav in a movie. 

20. I tried or worked on. 

21. my friends and I talked about. 
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I really like to: 
TRUE FALSE 

22. read books, magazines, or newspapers. 
23. see movies. 

24. listen to records. 

25. make tapes on a recorder. 
26. drav. 

27. look at pictures. 

28. play games. 

29. talk to people. 

30. listen to people talk. 

^ 31. listen to the radio. 

32. vatch television. 

33. go on trips. 

34. learn nev things. 

35. study with friends. 

36. build things. 

37. do experiments. 

38. take pictures or movies. 

]^ 39. use typewriters, computers, calculators, or other 
machines. 

40. go to the library. 

41. trace things in sand. 

42. mold things with my hands. 
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II. INTAKE 



TRUE FALSE 

1. I like to eat, drink or chew while I study. 

"~ 2. I dislike eating, drinking or chewing while I study. 

3. While I aa studying I like to: 
a. eat. 

b. drink. 

c. chew gum. 

d. nibble on snacks. 

e. suck on candy. 

4. I can eat, drink or chew only after I finish studying. 

5. I usually eat or drink vhen I'm nervous or upset. 
6. I hardly ever eat when I'm nervous or upset. 

7. I could study better if I could eat while I'm learning. 

8. While I'm learning, eating something would distract me. 

9. I often catch myself chewing on a pencil as I study. 
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1. I hate to get up in the morning. 

2. I hate to go to sleep 'at night. 

3. I could sleep all aorning. 

4. I stay avake for a long ti»e after I get into bed. 

5. I feel vide awake after 10:00 in the aoming. 

6. If I stay up very late at night I get too sleepy to 
reaesber anything. 

7. I feel sleepy after lunch. 

8. When I have homework to do, I like to get up early in 
the morning to do it. 

9. When I can, I do my homework in the afternoon. 

10. I usually start my homework after dinner. 

11. I could stay up all night. 

12. I wish school would start near lunch time. 

13. I wish I could stay home during the day and go to school 
at night. 

14. I like going to school in the morning. 

15. I can remember things when I study them: 

a. in the morning. 

b. at lunch time. 

c. in the afternoon. 

d. before dinner. 

e. after dinner. 

f. late at night. 
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IV. Mobility 



TRUE FALSE 



1. When I study, 1 often get up to do something (like take 
a drink, get some food, etc.) and then return to work. 

2. Vhen I study, I stay vith it until! aa finished and 
than I get up. 

3. It's difficult for ae to sit in one place for a long 
tiac. 

4. I often change ay position when I study. 

5. I can sit in one place for along time. 

6. I constantly change position in ay chair. 

7. I can study best for short aaounts of tiae with breaks 
in between. 

8. I like getting ay studies work done and over with. 

9. I lika to study a little, stop, return to studying, 
stop, return to it again, and so forth. 

10. I like to stick to a job and finish it in one sitting if 
I can. 

11. I leave aost jobs for the last ainutc and then have to 
work on thea froa beginning to end. 

12. I do aost of ay jobs a little at a time and eventually 
get thea done. 

13. I enjoy doing soaething over and over again when I know 
how to do it well. 

14. I like faailiar friends and places. 

15. Mew jobs and subjects aake ae nervous. 



(adapted froa Educator's Self-Teaching Guide to Individualizing Instruction 
Prograas. (1975) by Rita and Kenneth Dunn. Vest Nyack, NY: Parker 
Publishing Coapany, Inc.] 
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HELPING STUDENTS DETERHINE THEIR LEARNING STYLE 



The learning style of students depends greatly upon the 
response to each statement in the questionnaire. The following 
consistency key, which shows the affect of various stimuli, will 
help students determine their learning style. 

While analyzing the questionnaire, students should be given 
the LEARNING STYLE PROFILE to complete also. Once the profile has 
been completed, students can then adjust their study habits to 
reflect how they learn best. 



CONSISTENCY KEY 



ENVIRONMENTAL STIMULI 



Section l: SOUND 

The student needs silent 
or quiet areas for study 
if the statements were ' 
answered in the 
following manner. 

1 TRUE 

2 TRUE 

3 FALSE 

4 TRUE 

5 TRUE/FALSE 

6 FALSE 

7 FALSE 

8 TRUE 

9 FALSE 

10 FALSE 

11 FALSE 

12 TRUE 

13 TRUE 



Sound is acceptable or 
desirable during study time 
if the statements were 
answered in the 
following manner. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



FALSE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 



Section IX: LIGHT 



.The student requires a 
great deal of light 
during study time i£ the 
statements were answered in 
the following manner. 



The student does not need 
a great deal of light for 
: study time if the 
istatements were answered in 
the following manner. 



1 


TRUE 


1 


FALSE 


2 


FALSE 


2 


TRUE 


3 


TRUE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


TRUE 


4 


FALSE 


S 


TRUE 


S 


FALSE 


6 


FALSE 


6 


TRUE 


7 


FALSE 


7 


TRUE 



NOTE: 



If Six or seven questions were marked either all TRUE or 
all FALSE, light is probably not a factor during study 
ti«e. 



Section III: TEMPERATURE 



The student needs a cool 
•nvironaent in which to study 
if the statements were 
answered in the following 
manner. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



The student needs a warm 
environment in which to 
study if the statements 
were answered in the 
following manner. 



MOTE: 



FALSE 


.1 


TRUE 


TRUE 


2 


FALSE 


FALSE 


3 


TRUE 


TRUE 


4 


FALSE 


FALSE 


5 


TRUE 


FALSE 


6 


TRUE 


TRUE 


7 


FALSE 


FALSE 


8 


TRUE 


TRUE 


9 


FALSE 


FALSE 


10 


FALSE 


TRUE 


11 


FALSE 



Only temperature extremes are a factor if statements 3 and 
4; 6 and 7; and 10 were answered TRUE and all other 
statements were FALSE. 
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Section iv: DESIGN 



The student requires a 
foraal design during 
study time if the statements 
were answered in the 
following manner. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 



FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 



The student requires an 
inforaal design during 
study time if the 
statements were answered 
in the following manner. 



1 


TRUE 


2 


TRUE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


TRUE 


5 


TRUE 


6 


TRUE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


FALSE 


10 


TRUE 


11 


TRUE 


12 


TRUE 


13 


TRUE 


14 


TRUE 



EMOTIONAL STIMULI 
Section I: MOTIVATION 
Student is «elf-«otivated 



if 


the statements 


were answered in 


following manner. 


1 


TRUE 


2 


FALSE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


FALSE 


5 


- FALSE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


FALSE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


FALSE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


FALSE 


IS 


FALSE 


16 


TRUE 


17 


TRUE 


18 


FALSE 


19 


TRUE 


20 


FALSE 


21 


TRUE 


22 


TRUE 



Student is adult-motivated 
if the statements were 
answered in the following 
manner. 



1 


FALSE 


2 


TRUE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


TRUE 


5 


TRUE 


6 


TRUE 


7 


TRUE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


FALSE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


TRUE 


13 


TRUE 


14 


FALSE 


IS 


TRUE 


16 


FALSE 


17 


FALSE 


18 


FALSE 


19 


FALSE 


20 


FALSE 


21 


FALSE 


22 


FALSE 
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Section I: MOTIVATION (con'd) 



Studtnt is teacher-Botivatsd Student is unmotivated 

if the statements if the statements were 

were answered in the answered in the following 

following manner. manner. 



1 


FALSE 


1 


FALSE 


2 


FALSE 


2 


FALSE 






3 


FALSE 


A 


FALSE 


4 


FALSE 




FALSE 


s 


FALSE 




A«VWa# 


6 


FALSii 


7 




7 


FALSE 


A 


FALSE 


8 


TRUE 


Q 




9 


FALSE 


10 


FALSE 


10 


TRUE 


11 


TRUE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


FALSE 


12 


FALSE 


13 


FALSE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


TRUE 


14 


FALSE 


15 


TRUE 


IS 


FALSE 


16 


FALSE 


16 


FALSE 


17 


FALSE 


17 


FALSE 


18 


FALSE 


18 


TRUE 


19 


FALSE 


19 


FALSE 


20 


FALSE 


20 


TRUE 


21 


TALSE 


21 


FALSE 


22 


FALSE 


22 


FALSE 



Section II: PERSISTENCE 



The student is very 
persistent if the statements 
were answered in the 
following manner. 



1 


TRUE 


2 


TRUE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


FALSE 


5 


TRUE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


TRUE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


FALSE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


FALSE 


15 


FALSE 


16 


TRUE 


17 


TRUE 


18 


TRUE 



The student is not 
persistent if the 
statements were answered in 
the following manner. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 



Section III: RESPONSIBILITY 

Student is responsible 
if the statements 
were answered in the 
following manner. 



1 


f TRUE 


2 


TRUE 


3 


TRUE 


4 


TRUE 


5 


TRUE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


TRUE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


TRUE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


TRUE 


12 


TRUE 


13 


FALSE 



Student is not responsible 
if the statements were 
answered in the following 
manner. 



1 


FALSE 


2 


FALSE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


FALSE 


5 


FALSE 


6 


TRUE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


TRUE 


9 


FALSE 


10 


TRUE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


FALSE 


13 


TRUE 
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Section IV: STRUCTURE 

The Student needs structure 
for school work if the 
statements were answered 
in the following 
manner* 



The student does not need 
structure for school work 
if the statements were 
answered in the following 
manner « 



1 


TRUE 


1 


FALSE 


2 


FALSE 


2 


TRUE 


3 


FALSE 


3 


TRUE 


4 


FALSE 


4 


TRUE 


5 


TRUE 


5 


FALSE 


6 


TRUE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


FALSE 


7 


TRUE 


8 


TRUE 


8 


TRUE 


9 


TRUE 


9 


FALSE 



SOCIOLOGICAL STIKOLI 

The student prefers working, 
learning, or studying alone if 
the statements were answered 
in the following manner « 



The student prefers 
working, learning, or 
studying with one peer if 
the statements were 
answered in the following 
manner « 



1 


TiRUE 


1 


FALSE 


2 


FALSE 


2 


TRUE 


3 


FALSE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


FALSE 


4 


FALSE 


5 


FALSE 


5 


FALSE 


6 


FALSE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


FALSE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


TRUE 


8 


TRUE 


9 


FALSE 


9 


FALSE 


10 


TRUE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


11 


TRUE 


12 


FALSE 


12 


FALSE 


13 


FALSE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


FALSE 


14 


FALSE 


IS 


FALSE 


15 


FALSE 


16 


FALSE 


16 


FALSE 


17 


FALSE 


17 


TRUE 
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SOCIOLOGICAL STIHDLI * ( con ' d ) 



The student prefers working, 
learning, or studying with 
two peers if the statements 
were answered in the 
following manner. 



I 


FALSE 


2 


FALSE 


3 


TRUE 


4 


FALSE 


5 


FALSE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


TRUE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


TRUE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


FALSE 


15 


FALSE 


16 


FALSE 


17 


FALSE 



The student prefers working, 
learning, or ctudying with 
adults present if the 
statements were answered 
in the following manner. 



1 


FALSE 


2 


FALSE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


FALSE 


5 


TRUE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


FALSE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


FALSE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


TRUE 


15 


TRUE 


16 


FALSE 


17 


FALSE 



The student prefers 
working, learning, or 
studying with several 
peers if the statements 
were answered in the 
following manner. 



1 


WAT 


2 


WAT QIT 


3 




4 


TRUE 


5 


FALSE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


TRUE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


FALSE 


13 


TRUE 


14 


FALSE 


15 


FALSE 


16 


FALSE 


17 


FALSE 



The student prefers 
wo rking , lea rning , o r 
studying with peers and 
having adults present if 
the statements were 
answered in the following 
manner « 



1 


FALSE 


2 


FALSE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


FALSE 


S 


FALSE 


6 


TRUE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


FALSE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


FALSE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


FALSE 


15 


TRUE 


16 


TRUE 


17 


FALSE 
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PHYSiaa. STIMULI 



Section I: PERCEPTUAL PREFERENCES 

The student learns best 
through auditory processes 
if the statements were 
answered in the following 
manner. 



1 


FALSE 


2 


TRUE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


TRUE 


5 


TRUE 


6 


TRUE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


FALSE 


10 


TRUE 


11 


TRUE 


12 


FALSE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


FALSE 


15 


TRUE 


16 


TRUE 


17 


TRUE 


18 


TRUE 


19 


FALSE 


20 


FALSE 


21 


FALSE 


22 


FALSE 


23 


FALSE 


24 


TRUE 


2P 


VAT CP 

FALo£ 


20 


FALSE 


2 / 


FALo£ 


28 


FALSE 


29 


TRUE 


30 


FALSE 


31 


TRUE 


32 


FALSE 


33 


TRUE 


34 


FALSE 


35 


TRUE 


36 


FALSE 


37 


FALSE 


38 


FALSE 


39 


FALSE 


40 


FALSE 


41 


FALSE 


42 


FALSE 



The student learns best 
through visual processes 
if the statements were 
answered in the following 
manner. 



1 


TRUE 


2 


FALSE 


3 


TRUE 


4 


TRUE 


5 


TRUE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


TRUE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


TRUE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


TRUE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


TRUE 


15 


FALSE 


16 


FALSE 


17 


TRUE 


18 


FALSE 


19 


TRUE 


20 


FALSE 


21 


FALSE 


22 


TRUE 


23 


TRUE 


24 


FALSE 


25 


FALSE 


26 


FALSE 


27 


TRUE 


28 


FALSE 


29 


FALSE 


30 


FALSE 


31 


FALSE 


32 


TRUE 


33 


FALSE 


34 


FALSE 


35 


FALSE 


36 


FALSE 


37 


FALSE 


38 


FALSE 


39 


FALSE 


40 


TRUE 


41 


FALSE 


42 


FALSE 
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Section I: PERCEPTUAL PREFERENCES (con'd) 



The student learns best 
through tactile processes 
if the statements were 
answered in the following 
manner. 



The student learns best 
through kinesthetic 
processes if the statements 
were answered in the 
following manner. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

TRUE 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 



Section II: INTAKE 



:The student requires intake 
vhile studying if the 
istatements were answered 
in the following manner. 



1 


TRUE 


2 


FALSE 


3 


a. TRUE 




b. TRUE 




C . TRUE 




d. TRUE 




e . TRUE 


4 


FALSE 


5 


TRUE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


TRUE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


TRUE 



The student does not 
require intake vhile 
studying if the statements 
were answered in the 
following manner. 



1 


FALSE 


2 


TRUE 


3 


a. FALSE 




b. FALSE 




C . FALSE 




d. FALSE 




e . FALSE 


4 


TRUE 


5 


FALSE 


6 


TRUE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


TRUE 


9 


FALSE 



Section III: TINE 

The student studies best in 
early morning if the statements 
were answered in the following 
manner. 



1 


FALSE 


2 


FALSE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


FALSE 


5 


FALSE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


TRUE 


9 


FALSE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


FALSE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


TRUE 


15 


a. TRUE 




b. FALSE 




C. FALSE 




d. FALSE 




• . FALSE 




f . FALSE 



The student studies best in 
late morning if the 
statements were answered 
in the following manner. 



1 


FALSE 


2 


FALSE 


3 


FALSE 


4 


FALSE 


5 


TRUE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


. FALSE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


TRUE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


FALSE 


15 


a. FALSE 




b. TRUE 




e. FALSE 




d. FALSE 




e . FALSE 




£. FALSE 
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Section III: TIME (con'd) 



The student studies best in 
the afternoon if the statements 
were answered in the 
following manner. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



NOTE: 



FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

a. FALSE 

b. FALSE 
C. TRUE 

d. TRUE 

e. FALSE 

f. FALSE 



The student studies best in 
the evening if the 
statements were answered 
in the following manner. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

a . FALSE 

b. FALSE 
C . FALSE 

d. FALSE 

e . TRUE 

f . TRUE 



A fairly equal distribution among all four categories 

indicates the time of da? or night is no? in 
important factor in setting up a study schedule. 



Section IV: MOBILITY 



The student needs aobility 
vhile studying if the statements 
were answered in the 
following nanner. 



1 


TRUE 


2 


FALSE 


3 


TRUE 


4 


TRUE 


5 


FALSE 


6 


TRUE 


7 


TRUE 


8 


FALSE 


9 


TRUE 


10 


FALSE 


11 


FALSE 


12 


TRUE 


13 


FALSE 


14 


FALSE 


15 


FALSE 



The student does not need 
mobility while studying if 
the statements were 
answered in the 
following manner. 



i 
X 


FALSE 




TRUE 


9 


FALSE 


4 


FALSE 


5 


TRUE 


6 


FALSE 


7 


FALSE 


8 


TRUE 


9 


FALSE 


10 


TRUE 


11 


TRUE 


12 


FALSE 


13 


TRUE 


14 


TRUE 


15 


TRUE 



[adapted from Educator^ s Self-Teaching Guide to Individualizing 
Instruction Programs ^ (1975) by Rita and Kenneth Dunn. West 
Nyack, NJ: ParKer Publishing Company, inc. 



Name 



LEAHNING STYLE PROFILE 



Grade 



Cla&s 



ENVIRONMENTAL STIMULI 

Sound 

Li ght 

Temperature 

Design 

EMOTIONAL STIMULI 

Motivation 

Persistence 

Responsibility 

Structure 

SOCIOLOGICAL STIMULI 

Works Best 

PHYSICAL STIMULI . 

Perceptual Preferences 

Nutritional Intake 

Time 

Mobility 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



[adapted from Educator ^s Self-Teaching Guide to Indivi 
Instruction Programs. (19^5) by Rita ana~K?Hnith"Dumrr 
Nyack, NY: Parker Publishing Company, Inc.] 
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WEEKLY ACTIVITY LOG WEEK OF TO 



TIME 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


6*7 am. 
















7«8a.nt 
















8*9 am. 
















9-10 am. 
















10-11 am. 
















1M2noon 
















12*1 p.m. 
















1*2 p.m. 
















2-3 p.m. 
















3-4 p.m. 
















4-5 p.m. 
















5-6 p.m. 
















6-7 p.m. 
















7-8 p.m. 
















8-9 p.m. 
















9-10 p.m. 
















10-11 p.m. 
















11-12 am. 
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WEEKLY ACnVtTY LOG WEEK OF TO 



TIME 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


6*7 Cfn« 
















7«8 •.!?)• 
















o*y ■•in* 
















9-10 «.in. 
















10-11 a.m. 
















11*12 nttsn 
















12-1 p.m. 
















1*2 pLfiu 
















2-3 (xm. 
































4-5 p.fn« 
































6-7 p.m. 
















7-8 p.m. 
















8-9 pLin* 
















9-1 0 p.fii. 
















10-11 p.m. 
















1 1-1 2 ••in. 

















Keynote Addressl989 Axaaxal Cosferenee of the Persoxmel and Training 
Associations of Andexsosu Oconee, and Pickens Counties, South Carolina 
Td'Connty Tecbniesl CoUege. Pendleton, South Ourolina 

Ancnst 22, 1989 
WUIlam A. Dealy. Jr.. 

Regional Management Analyst and Coordinator for Research, Demonstrations, and Evaluations. 
U.S. Department of Labor. Employment azxd Training Administration. Region IV. Atlanta. Georgia 



L INTRODUCTION: 



President Garrison, Mr. Mooneyhan, Honored 
Guests, Coziference Participants... 

It is a pleasure to be here today and to have the 
opportunity to share with you some thoughts 
about the challenges you and I, indeed all Human 
Resource professionals, face as we approach the 
turn of the century. 

Over the past couple of years governmental, 
academic, civic, and business leaders and 
organizations have begim to voice concern over 
emerging demographic, economic, and social 
trends which are occurring... 



Trends which are already impacting on our 
international, national, regional, state, and local 
economies and labor markets. 
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The Department of Labor has sought to provide 
leadership to this growing effort by guiding these 
various interests, as well as the public-at-large, 
in planning for potential workforce problems. 

For the next few minutes allow me to share with 
you some personal thoughts concerning. 

the changes and challenges affecting the 
workforce; 

the magnitude and urgency of these 
challenges; and 

your role' in helping South Carolina **BXJILD A 
QUALITY WORKFORCE." 



IL The eluxiges and duillenges aOectSag the workforce; 



Since 1986 the Department of Labor and many 
other public and private interests have 
published many reports concerning the emerging 
demographic, economic, and social trends 
impacting on us. 
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Pot cxanxpIcM* 

The research report of the Hudson Institute commissioned 
by DOL called *^orkforce 2000t Work and Workers for the 
21st Centmv." 

The projections of the Bureau of Labor Statistics as published in 
*Tro^ections 2000" fQccupational Outlook Quarterly. Fall of 1987) 
and as a special Bulletin (nimiber 2302 issued March 1988) 

"Shadows in the Sunbelt" (MDC. Inc.. N. Carolina) 

"Halfway Home and a Long Way to Go" fReport of the 1986 
Commission on the Futhure of the South) 

"^'^V'^f t^* f^^nrnt^* I7lftlli»i ige of the 1990st Workforce literacy 
in the Sonth" (Report by MDC. Inc. for the Simbelt Institute) 

As wen as our Regional focus reports... 

"T^lrittjT j/^ Y> ar 2000t A View From Th^ fin«»li^«:^ 

"The Sontheast 2 1st Challenget Its Need To Bnild A Quality 
Workforce" (Currently in draft) 



The issiies and projections discussed in these 
various reports can be summarized as four 
trends«««««««««««««««« 
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TREND 1: 

There will continue to be signiHcant geographic 
and occupational shifts in employment as the 
availability of jobs diminishes in goods- 
producing industries and increases in service- 
producing industries. 



ForErampIe: 
Geogtapliica]l7.M 

• The population and workforce shifts from the 
northern and midwest States to the southern and 
western States wiE continue. 

By year 2000, 2/3 of the nation's population will live 
in the south and 18 out of eveiy 100 people will live 
in the eight Southeastern States. 

1 out of every 100 people will live here in South 
Carolina 

OccnpatlonaTly^ 

* Between now and year 2000, 

8 out of every 10 new jobs created in the South Carolina economy 
win be in the service-producing indiistzles; 



1970 



1987 



2CC0 



Goods-producing 42% 
Service-producing 58% 



32% 
68% 



29% 
71% 
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Ooser to home.- 

Hie Greenville-Spartanbtarg N.C. and Anderson S.C. MSAs will 
experience similar shifts. 

By year 2000... 

61% of employment In the Anderson MSA ...and... 
63% the GreenvUle-Spartanbtirg MSA "will be in the 
service-producing sector. 



While some 61.000 new Jobs are projected to be added within the 
service-producing industries of the 2 MSAs between now and the 
year 2000... 

Over 14.000 Jobs will also be added in the goods-producing sector 
(primarily in Manufacturing and Construction) 

Total new Jobs...both MSAs « 75.000 (1987-2000) 

8 of 10 Service-producing 

In terms of occupational fields... 

8 out of every 10 new Jobs in the service, sales, professional, 
managerial, and administrative support fields. 
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Trend 2: 

The population and its resulting workforce will 
grow more slowly and the pool of young 
workers entering the labor market will shrink 
while the average age of the workforce will rise 
significantly. 

For Bxaxxqile: 

• TTae average ' rate of growth of South 
Carolina's population will decline from 2% a year to 
less than 1% per year, and 

the workforce will expand at an average annual 
rate of about 1.1% (down from 2.9%) 

• Between now and the year 2000 the number of 
young workers (age 15-24) entering South 
Carolina's labor market will decline 9% (about 
51.000). 

The traditional college age population (age 19-24) 
here in South Carolina will decline 14% (73% of this 
decline will be in the white student population). 

By the year 2000, more than 1 in 3 people in the 
state's con^e age population win be nonwhite. 

• Finally, by the year 2000, the average age of the state's 
population will rise to 36. and to 38 for the 
workforce. 
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Anderson MSA 



Annual rate of growth: 

Poptslation 

Workforce 

# persons age 15-24 

Traditional college age 

Average age 
population 
workforce 



.9% (down from 2.3%) 
1.3% (from 2.6%) 

- 14% (-3.000) 

- 20% (-2.000) 



39 
41 



Greenville/Spartanburg MSA 

.8% (down from 1.7%) 
.8% (from 2.5%) 

- 6% (-7.000) 

- 9% (-5.000) 



36 
38 
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Trends: 

The workplace will see more women, minorities, 
disabled, and immigrants than ever before in its 
history* 

Tat'Erampies 

« Here tn Stmth Cfl^W^a T>^«mgfi nam and the year 
200a« 

abiiost 9 ont of evezy 10 new exitiants ^vill be &xi^^ 
miiioiity, and/or ixmnigrant 

46% of the junr entxants into fheivorkfbzce 'wfllbe 
female 

42% win be nonwliite 

Breakdown of new entrants (South Cazolina)... 

White male 31% 

White female 27% 

Nonwhite male 22% 

Nonwhite female 20% 

Breakdown of new entxants 



Female 
Nonwhite 



Anderson MSA 

47% 

28% 



GreenvUle MSA 
47% 
14% 



White male 
White female 
Nonwhite male 
Nonwhite female 



38% 
34% 
15% 
13% 



45% 
41% 
8% 
7% 
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Trend 4: 

Tomorrow's jobs will demand higher cognitive 
abilities and talents; and will continue to evolve, 
^t??^^ constant training and upgrading of 

.Forexas^de: 
Here In South Carolina.... 

Tlie ninnber of jobs which require 4 or more years of conege education 
will Increase 45% 

Jobs In professional occupations reqtjlring a college degree will 
Increase about l/3nl . ^ 

Technician Jobs and service Jobs requiring college level education mtOI 
Increase 50% 

^all Jobs will require higher levels of math, reading, and reasoning 

The average new job being created here in South 
Carolina requires about 14 years of formal 
education and a GED skiU level of 3 or more. 
That means entrants are expected to ... 

- Be able to reason through a variety of work 
situations without standard solutions; 

• Interpret instructions involving written, 
oral, and diagrammatic form; 
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- Perform arithmetic, algebraic, and geometric 
operations; and 

- Read, write, and speak on a variety of . 
stibjects of considerable complexity. 

Our coimtry's ability to compete internationally 
largely depends on the productivity of our 
workforce* 

In order for American employers to compete 
successfully in the global market, they must first 
compete successfully for workers in the labor 
market* 

This means issues once defined as social 
problems must now be dealt with out of economic 
necessity* 

As the labor market tightens each perspective 
qualified applicant, as well as each current 
employee, becomes more valuable; the loss of 
either could be very costly. Therefore, no 
employer, public or private, can afford to.** 

- discriminate, 

- put workers at health and safety 
risks. 
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- ignore training needs and workers* 
obligations to family, or 

- fail to focus on human resource 
management and development. 

For us here today, the paramount challenge we 
face in our quest to ''Build A Quality Workforce;' 
nationally, as well as at the State and local level, 
is the training and development of o ur hmnaTi 
capital. — 



•i- 

With respect to this challenge... 



Currently, over 1 million South Carolinians, an 
estimated 41% of the State's adult population 
age 20 and over, are educationally limited. These 
individuals... 

Do not have "the ability to use printed and 
written information to function in society, 
achieve their goals, or develop their knowledge 
and potential.** 
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Most of these adults cannot... 

« 

- state in writing an argtunent made in a 
newspaper column, 

- orally interpret a lengthy feature story in 
a newspaper, 

- interpret the distinctions between two 
types of employee benefits, 

- follow directions to travel from one 
location to another using a map, 

- use a bus schedule, 

- determine correct change using a simple 
restaurant menu, and/or 

- determine the amoimt of interest 
charges from a loan ad. 

Furthermore, 40% of these educationally limited 
adults are in the State's workforce and 
employed. 

Global competitiveness and productivity growth 
can be accomplished only if we identify and 
develop those educationally limited adults who 
are currently employed and thereby upgrade the 
quality of our present workforce. 
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While current emphasis on educational reform is 
important, particularly as it relates to improving 
the quality of education for at-risk groups and 
curbing the high school dropout rates... 

Our economic success depends more on our 
ability to reach and upgrade the skills of those 
educationally limited adults already in our 
workforce. 

The "Basic Skills Gap" between workforce 
(Job/employer) needs and the qualifications of the 
entry-level workers available (both inside and 
outside the current workforce) is widening. 



A current DOL/ASTD research initiative has 
identified seven skill groups relating to the 
workplace. Employers are telling us they want 
employees who... 

- Know ho w to learn fLeaming to learn); 

- Have co mpetence in the basics of 
rcadlTig, -ar riting, computation! 

- Have good commtmication skills 
(Listening and oral communication); 
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» Are adaptable 

(Can think creatively and problem solve); 

- Have personal ma tiflgftme nt skills 
(Self esteem, goal setting/motivation, and 
personal/career development); 

- Are effective in groups 

(Interpersonal skills, negotiation and 
teamwork); 

- And, ftflTt influence others 

(Organizational effectiveness and 
leadership). 



However... 



Only 5-7% of our high school graduates can: 

- synthesize and learn from specialized 
reading materials, 

- solve multi-step math problems and 
use algebra, 

- and, infer relationships and draw 
conclusions using detailed scientific 
knowledge. 



- 25.9 

ERIC 



IS 



The mean educational attainment level of the 
current civilian non-labor force is 12.0 with an 
estimate mean GED skill level imder 3. 

Note: Civilian non-labor force Ed. Attain. Levels 

&r... 

White males = 11.9 
Non-white males = 9.7 
. White females = 12.2 
Non-white females = 10.7 



Furthermore, the mean educational attainment 
level of our current civilian labor force is only 
12.8 with a mean GED skill level of 3. 

Note: Civilian labor force Ed. Attain. Levels 

for... 

White males = 12.8 
Non-white males = 12.4 
White females = 12.8 
Non-white females = 12.6 

Additionally, only 55% of all employees come to 
their job with sufficient qualifying training and 
only 29% of these workers received their training 
firom schools* 



Simply put... 
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The competencies of many current workers are 
deficient. 



. Not only with regard to the basic skills of 
reading, writing, mathematics, and 
commtmications; but also in the **New Basics" of... 

Problem-solving, team work, initiative, 
reasoning, and adaptability. 



Employees* skill deficiencies currently cost 
South Carolina employers, public and private, an 
estimated $3.7 million annually in..« 

- Higher turnover, 

- More absenteeism, 

- Higher rates of injuries on the job, 

- Waste, 

- Lost productivity, 

- Increased costs for remediation, 

- Reduced product quality, and 

- Ultimately a loss in competitiveness. 

if we are to close the skills gap and build the 
quality workforce we need. 
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Employers must... 

- Do a better job of anticipating workforce 
needs; 

- More accurately determine the knowledge, 
skill, and ability requirements of the jobs 
to be filled; and, 

• Institute creative initiatives to attract and 
retain entry level workers and enhance the 
job readiness and skills of both new hires 
and current workers. 



Note: 

A recent study of key employers in a major Southeast 
metropolitan area found that: 

- 1/4 had no formalized system of 
forecasting hiaman resource needs, and 

- 40% utilized no procedures to assess the 
developmental needs of their current 
employees. 

- Even more important, less than 1 in 10 key 
employers provide Basic Skills training to 
employees in need of such training. 
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Not only must employers do a better job of 
anticipating and planning workforce needs; 
adequately identifying the true knowledge, skill, 
and ability requirements of their jobs; and 
assess the developmental needs of their current 
employees. 

They must communicate these needs and 
workplace requirements to employees, 
educators, students, parents, and others in the 
communi^ who may help address these needs. 



Educators, on the other hand, need to... 

- Listen to employers and seek their 
guidance as to the knowledge, skill, 
ability, and other requirements of the 
workplace, and 

- Do a better job of translating these 
workplace needs into the learning 
environment, curriculimi, and education 
programs for botii youth and adults. 



Employers and educators must reduce the 
isolation of their worlds and forge collaborative 
endeavors to establish programs to deliver 
workplace basics and improve the quality of both 
our future and current workforce. 



26.3 
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It is important to note that the study findings 
Just mentioned concerning employers* 
forecasting of human resource needs and the 
development of employees related to large 
employers, those employing 250 or more 
employees... 

The Workforce 2000 trends and the challenges 
they present are impacting even more on the 
small to medium size employer. 

While small businesses employ 2/3 of all entry- 
level workers...and over half of the new jobs 
which will be created in our economy between 
now and the year 2000 will be in small firms... 

1 in 4 small companies surveyed by the National 
Federation of Independent Businesses say they 
can*t find qualified workers. 

Furthermore, small firms tend to have fewer 
resources available for human resource 
management and development activities. 

Here then is where the need for innovative 
employer-educator collaborations becomes 
critical. 
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Educators, particularly those experienced in 
adult programs and adult learning, can provide 
the small firm employer valuable assistance on 
how to identify and develop employees who may 
need basic skill enhancement. 

Working together through local Chambers-of- 
Conunerce, local Private industry Coimcils, and 
similar networks, the adult educational system 
and employers can establish "Human Capital 
Development Centers**...Consortiums designed to 
provide small to medium size employers, public 
and jprivate, technical assistance... 

- in forecasting human resource needs* 

- in analyzing jobs to determine their 
knowledge, skill, and ability 
requirements, and 

- in conducting literacy audits and 
training needs assessments. 

Such consortiums then may facilitate the actual 
provision of required training at TnlTilmum cost to 
employers. 
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Tri-Coux ty Technical College, like some of its 
sister institutions in other parts of the country, 
is leading the way in forging employer-education 
cooperative ventures, as well as in developing 
other innovative avenues to meet the demand for 
qualified workers. 

I commend the efforts being imdertaken here in 
the Tri-County area... 

- The schools tie-in with the Southeast 
Manufacturing Technology Center at the 
University of South Carolina and the 
Technology Transfer service being provided; 

- The articulation of courses in tech/voc. 
centers and high schools to ease transition 
of secondary students into Tri-County; 

- The activities launched through the 
Partnership for Academic and Career 
Education program; 

- The opening of your Enterprise Center; 
• - The Special Schools program; 

- The Homemakers and Single Parent 
program; 

- as well as other innovative, trend setting 
initiatives being planned. 
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With almost 9 out of every 10 new entrants into 
oiir. workforce coming from groups in our 
population which have been traditionally 
underutilized and/or suffer educational or other 
job readiness Ihnitations.. 



The two year post-secondary educational 
institution is in the unique position of helping to 
prepare a large portion of our future worMorce. 

For example... 

Here is South Carolina 

- 55% of those enrolled in post-secondary 
education are female and 21% are 
minoxity. 

- 40% of these minority post-secondary 
students are enrolled in two year 
programs. 

- In terms of degrees confered... 

59% of all Associate degrees awarded in 
South Carolina go to females and 25% go 
to minorities. 
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Two year institutions like Tri-County. therefore, 
have been on the cutting edge of not only the 
employer-education link, but also in the 
providing of quality education to females and 
minorities. 

More importantly however, pioneering 
institutions such as Tri-County are continuing 
to seek out and employ alternative avenues to 
educate our future workforce. 

For all of us here today then, our challenge is 
straight forward... 

To join together and continue walking new paths, 
free from territorial and philosophical barriers. 

Paths eliminated through enlightened creativity 
and an entrepreneurial spirit. 

Paths which lead to the educational growth and 
enrichment of our human resources and 
ultimately to the ''Building of A Quality 
Workforce." 



Thank you. 
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Tbis is a Joint awareness initiatire of fhe Southeast Regional 
Oacesofthe~. 



United States Department of Labor 
United States Department of Education 
United States Office of Personnel Management 
Ibiited States Department of Beaith and Hmnan Services 
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....The Need To 
Build A Quality Workforce 
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EDITORIAL COBCBSENT 



This special report has been prepared to help build awareness of the demographic* 
economic, and social trends which are impacting our nation, region, state, and U \ 
economies. The analysis and data presented are the product of a broad-bas 
multifaceted and interdisciplinary research project While a considerable amoimt of th^ 
data and information used came firom the U* S* Bureau of Labor Statistics and the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, the primaiy data source used for the regional demographic and 
economic projections presented was the Regional Economic Projections Series 
Regional Economic Growth In the United States published by NPA Data Services, Inc. In 
addition, data was also obtained through extensive literature research and with the 
assistance of various other reliable academic and professional sources. While it is not 
possible to identify here all the individuals and organizations who provided input for this 
report^ special appreciation is expressed to the following individuals and their 
organizations for the support and assistance they provided dtulng this project: 

Unda CaxToIL CouzscU of State Goverxnnents 

Pam FragoU, National Occtipational Infonnatum Coonilnattng Comzzuttee (NOICC) 

Vance Giant U. S, Department of Education, OfDce for Educational Statistics 

Courtney Greene, Georgia Department of labor (OT^ 

WUliam Johnson, tbe Hudson Institute 

BetQr Keegan, The American Management Assodatlnn 

Joseph Marlv, Southern Regional Edtjcatlon Board 

Valerte Peraomck, Sharon Cohany, and Delorja Turner, U S. Department of Labor, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Stan Rose, North Carolina Occupational Analysis Field Center 
Stete Roaenow, The National Crosswalk Service Center, NOICC 
Diane wmiama. Southern Legislative Conference 
Nestor E, TerledQj, President. NPA Data Services, Inc. 

Dcrid Vaughn, Counsel Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, Committee 

on Education and Labor, U, S, House of Representatives 
Richard Weisklttel and the staff of the Genezal Services DMalon, the Georgia 

Department of Administrative Services 



The primary focxis of this report is to build awareness of how various demographic, 
economic^ and social trends are being reflected in the region. Therefore, this report is 
designed to be a tool which state and local, public and private officials can use in 
developing a strategy for coordinated action. The figures presented should be 
considered as reasonably accurate estimates and indicators of economic, demographic 
and social trends projected at a given time and based upon cturentfy available data. 

For further information regarding this study, please contact William A. Dealy, Jr., 
Regional Management Analyst and Coordinator for Research, Demonstrations, and 
EvaluationSt U. S, Department of Labor (DOU« Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA)« Management Data Systems and Analysis Unit (MDS&A), 1371 Peachtree Street 
KJE., Room 400, Atlanta* Georgia* (404) 347-3534, 



PREFACE « DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



During her confirmation hearing. Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole emphasized that 
the mission of the U. S. Department of Labor must be to coordinate a strategy of 
'"growth plus.** lhat is* the Department's programs and activities must continue to 
support the economic growth our nation has realized over the recent years and at the 
same time provide help to those for whom the Jobs of the future are now out of reach 
becatise of a skill gap. family presstures, or the lack of supportive government policies. 

A3 Mrs. Dole put it "^e have within our reach the fulfillment of a long-awaited 
dream...that eveiy American who wants a Job can have a Job. But to fulfill that dreann 
for many Americans, we must bring about timely and coherent intervention... not 
simply by government but through the cooperation of private enterprise, unions;, 
schools, and commimity leaders..." 

Today, under Secretary Dole's leadership, the mission of the U. S. Department of 
Labor encompasses five major objectives: first to ensxire that American workers arr 
the world's best trained and most highly skilled: second, to dievelop and implement 
policies that make work and £aunily complementazy rather than competing activities; 
third, to develop a sound and comprehensive pension poU^ that brings a measure of 
rationality to the demographic and social changes now upon us: fourth, to ensure that 
the American workplace is as safe and secure as we can make it: and finally, to see 
that relationships between management and labor move beyond the tradition of 
advocacy and conflict.. beyond confrontation...toward productive and affirmative 
cooperation on behalf of interests held in common. 

Each of the U. S. Department of Labor's respective Southeast Regional Offices, 
including the Employment and Training Administration (ETA), the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS). the Employment Standards Administration (ESA). the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA). the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
(BAT), and the Women's Bureau (WB). have sought to involve themselves in. and 
inform their respective constituency of. the Secretary's concerns and the ''Workforce 
200(r issues. Speeches have been made, conferences held, and reports written... all 
to heighten the awareness of southeastern public and private sector leaders of the 
demographic, economic, and social trends which are impacting on the region. All of 
these efforts are laudable, but the message of the region's need to "Build a Quality 
Workforce*" must reach even farther.. .to all employers, public and private, to all levels . 
of the education community, to every citizen. 
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The foUowlng special report seeks not only to acquaint those who read it with the 
demographic, economic, and social trends occxarrlng In the Southeast and to share 
some thoughts concerning.... 

The changes and challenges facing the Southeast Region's 
economy and labor markets: 

The magnitude and urgency of |hese ch a ll enges; and 
The region s need to tBDZLD A QUAUTT WOEXFORCEr 

But. also to encourage collaborative endeavors to ensure the 
development of that quality workforce. 



The Southeast Regional offices of the U. S. Department of Labor are pleased to Join 
with the Southeast Regional offices of the Department of Education, the 
Department of Health and Human Services, and the U. S. Office of Personnel 
Management in this important mission. 



Daniel L. Lowxy 

Regional Administrator 

U. S. Department of Labor 

Employment and Training Administration 

Re^n IV 

Atlanta. Georgia 
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PREFACE - DEFAHTMENT OF EDUCATION 



The foundation of a qtiality workforce and a healthy, vigorous economy depends on the 
ability of our nation's school systems to provide the basic reading. writing, and 
mathematical skills, as well as an appreciation for the work ethic, which our young 
people must possess to perform effective]^ in the worlq}lace of the 21st centuzy. 

The goal of public education incorporates, of course, issues much larger than economic 
ones. We intend, hopefully, to prepare our young children for a fioll and successful life as 
citizens in their community. Nevertheless, our economic activity as individuals and as 
participants in the larger community represents a significant and fundamental facet o: 
full and happy life. 

In this respect we face an epidemic which if not reversed will alter our civil Hvr 
irrevocably. That epidemic is the continued widening of the gap between the sk)i- 
needed in the workplace and the readiness of new. ent^-level workers. Simply put. - 
are undereducating millions of yoimg children and preparing them for lives not 
success but of failure. It Is .therefore urgent that we listen to the voice of Labor £;;a 
confiront the challenges identified in this statistical analysis and report on the treLds 
already impacting on our regional, state and local economies and labor markets. 

Happily, we are beginntng to listen to these voices from the workplace and. as a Federal 
agency, we recognize that collaboration with the U. S. Departments of Labor and Health 
and Human Services, as well as the U. S. OfOice of Personnel Management allows the 
Department of Education to incorporate their valtoable input and insists into a national 
agenda for education reform and improvement 



Jack Will 

Secretary's Regional Representative 
Region IV 

U.S. Department of Education 
Atlanta. Georgia 
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PREFACE • DEPARTBiENT OP HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 



A young girl 13 years of age contemplates suicide vAxea. she discovers she is pregnant.. .a 
teen e:q}ezimehting with drugs contracts AIDS from sharing needles...a baby fights for its 
life in a neonatal intensive care lanit following its birth to a mother who was 4.00 poor to 
afford any prenatal care...and. a social security applicant falls to propexiy complete b'r> 
application because he can not read and imderstand it These are but a few examples of 
the types of issues with which the U. S. Department of Health and Htmian Services deals 
daOy in caxzying out its mission of providing quality health and safety to otor citizens. 

Yet the impact of the issues and problems exemplified will significantly tnfiuence the 
quality and composition of our woricforce in the year 2000 and b^nd. To have a qua3<i: 
workforce in the 21st Centuzy. a variety of programs and services must be available 
affordable to all Americans, including minorities and the disadvantaged, so that txcl. 
child bom in America has the opportunity to advance and mature into responsible adW' - 



Our Secretary. Lot2is W. Sullivan, a pfaysidah and educator, is committed to an agen 
that promises a better future for our children, teenagers and young adxslts now and ioi 
generations to conie. His vigorous endorsement of the Head Start program, the 
lowering of infant mortality, the reduction of adolescent pregnancies, drug abuse and 
alcohol use. the JOBS program, and a strong bio-medical research effort hold promise 
for a better educated and nealthier workforce in the next century. 

We are pleased to Join the Departments of Labor and Education, and the U. S. OSice tf 
Personnel Management In Issuing this special Joint awareness report Together we hope 
to address the many issues confronting otur nation to insiire that we generate a 
population capable of meeting the challenges of the future. 



Thomas T. Williams. Ph. D. 
Regional Director 
U. S. Department of Health and 
Htiman Services - Region IV 
Atlanta. Georgia 
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PREFACE • U. S. OFFICE OF PERSONNEL BiANAGEMENT 



It is generally imderstood that a democracy must have a responsive, responsible civil 
service. It is also understood that the civil service of the United States is the best in the 
world. Whether it remains the best will depend on decisions we make and actions we 
take over the next 10 years or so. 

The Federal workforce of the 21st century will be much different thian the workforce of 
the 1980s< but it need not be less competent or less effective. A major portion of the 
Federal workforce of the early 21st centxary is already on the payroll and has proven its 
ability to perform. The remainder of the workforce is in the process of being educated. 
The ability of the American dvil service to provide the kind of service this great nation 
requires will depend largely on our wllUn^ess to accept the challenges described in 
Civil Sgrvicg 20no and in documents like The Southeast's 21st Challenge . 

One of these challenges will be to attract and keep not only highly educated enginer s 
and scientists but also highly trained and motivated administrators and suppc: t 
personnel. The economy of the United States is rapidly becoming a service economy, s 
this nation's largest provider of services, the Federal Government is in dij .ot 
competition with the private sector for the best and brightest workers. 

The OfKce of Personnel Management is pleased to cooperate with the Departments of 
Labor, Education, and Health and Htiman Services in developing approaches to the 
problems that confront us and solving them together. We invite all Federal agencies. 
State and local governments, and all citizens to Join us In building the Public Service of 
the 21st century. 



John W. Ehlers 

Acting Regional Director 

Atlanta Region 

U.S. Ofilce of Personnel Management 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
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With the approach of the 21st century, governmental, academic, civic, and business 
leaders and organizations have begun to identify and plan for demographic, economic, 
and social trends which are occurring and which wlU impact on oiar nation between n- w 

• and the year 2000. Over the past couple of years, the United States Department of Labor 
(DOL) has sought to provide leadership to this growing effort by "guiding these various 
interests, as well as the publlc-at-large. In their planning for potential workforce 

• problems brought about 1^ demographic changes as well as social and economic 
problems. Through its programs aci avenues of partnership with state and local 
governments and the private sector. DOL has attempted to heighten public awareness of 
the policy implications of labor force and occupational projections for himian resource 
development and utilization. By Institutionalizing processes for public discourse on these 
trends and their implications for hxmian resource development and utilization and 
Integrating the results of such public debate on planning and program design. DOL has 
demonstrated how partnerships between the public and private sector can foster 
positive efforts to address the critical issues facing our nation, region, state, and 
localities. 

DOL's early efforts to focus attention on the evolving demographic, economic, and social 
trends that are already causing pervasive mismatches between workplace needs and 
workforce capabilities Included the issuance of a research report Worltforce 2000: Wor k 
and Workers For The 21st Century,^ and a Bureau of Labor Statistics publicatioi • 
Projections 2000,^ These efforts were further strengthened by joint iniUatives w L-^ 
other Federal agencies and professional organizations.^ and by the Interest and concei" ■ 
voiced by others, partictalarly the private sector, through numerous reports a) ' I 
puollcatlons.^ 

,. While DOL's primary focus has centered on national Issues, it has also sought to loca'i 
its campaign to develop a competitive workforce. In the Southeast DOL's initiatives have 
taduded the development of a regional focus report Looking To The Year 2000: A View 
From The Southeast:'^ a collaborative research study conducted with the National Alliance 
of Business which resulted In a report entitled Atlanta 2000: Its Changing Job Market 
and The Employment Readiness qf Its Workforce:^ and the convening of a leadership 
conference to make regional public and private sector leaders more aware of the 
potential workforce and workplace mismatches, as well as to provide a fonmi in which 
these leaders could plan strategies for state and local action.^ 



All of these efforts and each of these reports emphasized that our economy and society 
are beginning to undergo economic and political shock due to changes being brought 
about by new technology, stiff International competition, chaiiges in consumer tastes, 
and demographic shifts. On both the national and regional front, these early projections 
and reports highlight six major trends which are showing change in the Southeast.^ 
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ITsesidl (Dmts... There will continue to be 
s^/nyieant geographic and occupational shifts 
in employment as the availability of jobs 
diminishes in goods-producing indixstries and 
inereases in sen;ice-produciny industries.^ 

The demographics are straightforward. 
Between 1987 and the year 2000 some 21 
million new jobs will have been added to the 
nation's economy. Nine out of every ten of 
these new jobs will be in service-producing 
indixstries. By the year 2000. more than seven 
out of every ten of the nation's workers will 
be employed in the service-producing sector. 
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Like the nation as a whole, the availability oi 
Jobs in the Southeast will continue to dedine | 
in goods-producing industries and increase in 8 
service-producing industries. Ftirthexmore. | 
the migration of workers into the Southeast 
will continue as more than one out of every 
five new jobs created in the nation will be in 
the Southeast. As depicted in Graphic 1. in 
1970. thirty-seven percent of those employed 
in the eight southeastern states worked in 
the goods-producing sector with sixty-three 
percent employed in the service-producing 
sector. By the year 2000. three out of every 
four workers in the Southeast will be 
employed in service-producing industries, 
while less than one in four will work in 
goods-producing industries. 

Traoidl irvo..«As the economy adjusts to 
technological change and the need to meet 
increased international competition many 
nexu and e:dstingjobs wUl require workers to 
exercise higher levels qf knowledge and skUL 

Over half of the new jobs created nationally, 
and here in the Southeast will reouire some 
postsecondary education. The number of jobs 
which will require four or more years of 
college will increase by forty-five percent. 
Jobs in professional occupations requiring a 
college degree will increase by about a third, 
while technician and service jobs requiring 
college level education will increase nearly 
fifty percent. Marketing and sales occupations 
requirlnc a college de^ec will double. By the 
year 2000. the average job in the Southeast 
will require almost fourteen years of formal 
education. 10 
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Graphic 3 



In terms of skill, the Jobs which are evolving and being created are . requiring workers to 
reason, compute, and communicate at higher levels than previously expected. The 
General Education Development (GED) skifl level defmitlons developed through DOL's 
research activities" can help xis understand this shift in skil! requirements. As Graphic 
2 shows, the average new job in the Southeast will require a GED skill level of three or 
more. This means that workers hired for the average new job will be expected to reason 
through a variety of work situations without standard solutions: be able to interpret 
instructions involving written, oral, and 
diagrammatic form: perform arithmetic, algebraic, 
and geometric operations: and read, write, and 
speak on a variety of subjects of considerable 
complexity. Table 1. which is found In the 
Appendix, outlines the reslsoning. mathematical, 
and language skills expected at each of the six DOL 
GED skOl levels. 

TffiK&dl mhffTO... The population and its resulting 
workforce will grow more slowly and the pool of 
young workers entering the worKforce will shrink, 
while the average age of the population and 
worltforce uriU rise signfficaxvtly. 

Between now and the year 2000 the nation's 
population will grow at an average annual rate of less 
than one percent while the workforce will expand 
at an average annual rate of 1.3 percent. In the 
Southeast both the annual rate of growth for the 
population and its resulting workforce will be about 
half that experienced during the period 1970 to 
1987. However, even with this decline in growth, 
almost one-fourth of the nation's population 

increase will be In the Southeast I SS — 

During this same period, that portion of the population which traditionally provides 
entry level workers to the workforce, age group fifteen to twenty-four, will decline six 
percent nationally and eight percent in the Southeast. That means the number of young 
workers entering the region's workforce will decline by more than 550.000. 
Furthermore, as depicted in Graphic 4. the number of individuals of traditional college 

Graphic 4 
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age. e.g.. twenty to twenty-four. wiU decUne 
fourteen percent nationally and fifteen 
percent in the Southeast. The number c' 
vrtilte college age youth will decline at air ' 
twice the rate for nonwhite youth. By the . 
2000 almost one out of every four youth in the 
Southeast who are of traditional college age 
will be nonwhite. 

By the year 2000 the average age of the 
population in the Southeast will rise to 
thirty-seven, while the average age of the 
worlobrce will be thirty-nine. 

ITmNndl Pomir... The proportion of the 
toorltforee and pool of available entrants 
coming into the worltforee th€tt are minority 
and/or female wiU increase subs tant i a l ly . 

Nationally, that proportion of the workforce 
which is female will rise from forty-five 
percent in 1987 to forty-nine percent by the 
year 2000: while that proportion which is 
nonwhite will rise from fourteen percent to 
sixteen percent. In the Southeast, almost 
eight out of every ten new entrants into the 
workforce will betemale and/or nonwhite. By 
the turn of the century lafty percent of U * 
region's workforce will be fen ale a; 
twenty-two percent will be nonwhite. 








?fiT8... Most qf the growth that u. 
occur in the tvorltforce voiU come from groif/ 
in the population that have traditionally beoti 
underutilized and/or are not ready to env r 
the Job market because of limited work 
experience and/or fonnal education. 

Both nationally and here in the Southeast the 
workforce of the year 2000 will look very 
different from that of today. People under the 
age of twenty-five, as well as those age 
filW-five and older will make up a smaller 
share. Women. Blacks. Asians. Hispanics. and 
other minorities which have traditionally 
been tuiderutilized and/or have limited work 
experience and/or formal education will 
make up a larger share. 

-Historically, the labor force participation rate 
for men has been hidier than for females, and 
the rate for whites higher than for 
nonwhites.i2 Generally, age correlates closely 
with years of work experience. Currently 
the average age of the white male workforce 
in the Southeast is 37. compared to 38 for 
white females. 33. for nonwhite males, and 34 
for nonwhite females. 
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JS-5.*'F? °^ the amoimt of full-time work experience individuals have gained before 
. coming to work for their current employer, the average adult white male Has 10.2 years 
fuU-Ome work experience, compared to 9.5 years for Qie adult nonwhite male, 6.4 years 
for the white female, and 7.7 years for the nonwhite female. 

• educational attainment level for the average adult white male in the Southeast is 
12.6 year« of formal education, compared to 12.2 years for the nonwhite male, 12.5 years 
for the white female, and 12.2 years for the nonwhite female. Sixty percent of the white 

. population in the Southeast has graduated 
from high school while only forty-five percent 
of the nonwhite population has obtained that 
level of formal education. Likewise, fourteen 
percent of the white population has 
graduated from college compared to only 
nine percent of the nonwhite population. 

ITffsmifi SSs... The nation's popultttion shift 

from the Trost Belt States" of the North and 
' Midwest to the 'Sun Belt States" of the Sotxth 
. and West wia continue. 

• By the year 2000, two-thirds of the people In 
the continental United States will live in the 
southern states. Furthermore, eighteen out 
of every one hundred will live in the eight 
southeastern states of Alabama, Florida, 

• Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina. South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

These six trends will continue to create a 
Tnismatch between workplace needs and 
> worltforce capabilities. In the Southeast 
some 4.3 million new jobs will be added to 
the economy between now and the turn qf 
the century but only 3.6 million new entrants 
willbe added to the working age population. Based on current average workforce 
IJirticjpa^ri rates, th^s means^iout onefourth of the new jobs may go unfilled 
furthermore, the work to be performed m the average new job will require the worker 
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to use skUts narmaJly obtainedjrom at teastfaurteen years of formal educati on while the 
average educational attainmeitt level for adults in the region isl2.S years. In terms of 
skiU leveU the average job applicant has a GED skill leueZ of three whue the average new 
J(AudUrequiretheuHjrkertoftmetionatoraboveC^ 

When the effect of social and economic problems such as adolescent childbearing 
out*of*wedlock births, economic disenfranchisement, homelessness, drug abuse, a4.. .. 
adtolt illiteracy are considered, the mismatch between the nxmiber of Jobs available and 
the ntimber of qualified adults available to fill them greatly increases. 

These issues, once defined only as 'socicd problems." now must be dealt with out of 
economic necessity. The annual cost of adolescent chiLdbearing. homelessness. adult 
msteracy. and dng abuse to the region's economy has been estimated to exceed $80 
btUion, Brea more important, ms the labor market tightens and the aTailability of 
qnalifled workers becomes more limited, employers, both in the pnblic sector and the 
prhrate sector, win not be able to afford to discriminate, pnt workers at health and safety 
risks, ignore training needs and w ork e ia ' obligations to funily. or £dl to focus on human 
resource management and derelopment. This focus on human resource management 
and derelopment must also indude attention to those fkctors which inhibit entrance into 
the workforce, la the Southeast for example... 

Adolescent rWldhrariTig and parenting represent a renewingloss of htiman 
resources from the pool of potentially employable people. The ovexall cost 
of adolescent childoearing is high. The most recent data shows that 
forty-seven percent of all births in the United States to girls age seventeen 
and under were to adolescents living in the South and over 5.000 of these 
births were to girls age ten to fourteen. Furthermore, eigh^ percent of all 
teenage mothers and forty percent of all teenage fathers fall to complete 
hl^ school. SUghtly more than one in four females who drop out of nigh ' 
school do so because they were married, planned to get married, or were 
pregnant. Females who drop out of high school are one-third less likely to 
enter the workforce than females who gradiiate. This initial loss of the teen 
parent ^o drops out of school and becomes another educationally limited 
person is compounded by the future loss of the teen's child or children 
since the most common factor among high school dropouts is that their 
parents were usually high school dropouts. Regionally, the public cost of 
adolescent childb'^aring is estimated to be more than $2 billion annually. 

The high school dropout rate in the Southeast continues to be one of the 
highest of any region of the countxy. Almost thirQr-six percent of students 
entering high school in the ninth grade fail to graduate with their peers at 
the end of the twelfth grade. An estimated 250.000 students here in the 
Southeast drop out of school azmually. That means between now and the 
year 2000 some 2.8 million dropouts could be added to the region's 
educationally limited population. Furthermore, out of every seven students 
who drop out of high school, one is White, two are Black, and four are 
Hispanic. Of those who drop out less than half wiU return to complete their 
high school education. The economic cost to the individual dropout is high 
since the average annual income for a person with less than a high school 
education is thhty-seven percent less than for a high school graduate. The 
overall lifetime cost of each dropout to the region s economy, in terms of 
lost tax revenue, welfare and unemployment expenditures, crime 

Srevention funds, and lost productivity to employers is estimated at 
60.000. This means an economic loss to the region's economy of some 
$84 billion between now and the turn of the century. 
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The educationaUy limited* 2.8 million dropouts, will be added to the 
estimated 12.1 million people cvirrcntly living in the Southeast who are 
JimctionaUy iRiterate.^^ Of this total, six out of ten (some 7.3 million) are 
not in the workforce and are estimated to be costing the region $31 billion 
annually in lost business productivity, unrealized tax revenue, welfare, 
crime, and related social problems. Some 1.2 million are ciurently in the 
workforce but unemployed and costing the unemployment insurance 
systems in the eight southeastern states some $1.4 billion annually. Even 
more important an estimated 3.6 million educationally limited adults are 
currently in the region's workforce and employed. These educationally 
limited adults cost employers as much as $24.8 billion annually in lost time, 
substandard performance, and various other .work related problems. 
Conservatively, adult illiteracy problems are already costing the southeastern 
regional economy $57.2 biUion annually or $4,727 per adult illiterate. 
Between now and the year 2000 that economic loss will grow as will the 
impact the loss of these human resources has on the pool of available 
qiaalified workers.^^ 

Economic disenfranchisementt or poverty, is basically defined as **the state 
of one who lacks a usiial or socially acceptable amount of monc^ or material 
possessions."^^ From an economic viewpoint the poverty level is currently 
defined as azmual income of $5,980 per year for a family of one and $10,06u 
per year for a £amily of three. It is therefore estimated that between twelve 
and twenty percent of the region's population lives in pover^. Even more 
Important are the growing ranks of me region's uMrktng poor, especially 
yoting families headed by persons under the age of twenty-five. For example, 
married couples, headed by a person age twenty*four or yoiinger. lost eleven 
percent of their real incomes from 1973 to 1986 while female-headed 
families with no spouse present lost 32.4 percent White families lost 19.4 
percent: Hispanic famiUes 18.5 percent: and young Black families 46.7 
percent. Overall the per capita income in the region in 1987 was $10,954, 
slightly above the annual minimum xvage and the poverty level for a family of 
three. The cost of poverty to the econoxxw' is enormous. Among the ranks of 
the working poor, an even larger share of ^xdiat they earn goes to keep a roof 
over their heads. Often their work provides litde in the way of benefits, and 
issues relating to family such as adequate childcare and education add to 
their woes. ^ 

A growing number of Homeless individuals, as well as whole families, are 
slipping into poverQr and imable to keep a roof over their heads. On the 
national front* estimates of the number of homeless people range from 
350.000 to 5 m1111on.^Q The extreme deviation of such estimates affirms the 
fact that no one really knows the severity of this recently growing 
phenomenon of economic dlsenfranchisement. Furthermore, while the 
number of homeless persons within the Southeast ranges from 86.000 to 
865.000. attempts to determine the actual number within a region, state, or 
even locality are thwarted by limited knowledge of the problem coupled 
wlUi the lack of a standard definition of what constitutes homelessness. For 
many* the old view that the homeless are sixnply derelicts or shiftless 
druxucs and/or mentalfy incompetents still lives. TbSs historic picture of the 
homeless is giving way to the reality that the number of homeless persons 
Increases by an estimated twenty*five percent each year, and that the fastest 
growing group among the homeless is families with children. Even more 
lightening is the fact that increasing numbers of homeless persons are 
working but unable to find affordable housing. Also, while the impact of 
homelessness is felt most in urban areas, an increasing number of homeless 
are to be found in suburban and rural communities. In the Southeast, all 
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eight state governors have acknowledged that the homeless are a growing 
economic and social concern which mtist be faced. One estimate places the 
costs of homelessness in terms of the provision of social services and 
cxlminal justice fiinctions. as well as lost tax revenue and consumer buying 
power in excess of $2 billion annually in the Southeast.^) 

Drug abiise...The effect of drug abuse by members of the adult working age 
population on employers in the Southeast, as well as on the regional 
community-at-large. is a crowing concern. Current estimates indicate as 
much as sixteen percent of the population age eighteen to twenty-five use 
some form of drugs regularly with two percent being hard core abusers.22 
With the exception of stimulants, males tend to use drugs more often than 
females (15% of males regularly use drugs vs 12% of females); whites tend 
to use drugs more often than nonv^tes (35% vs 28%): those tonemployed 
or not in the workforce tend to regular^ use drugs more than those 
employed (40% vs 37%); and with the exception of alcohol, those with less 
than a hi^ school education tend to use drugs more than those with high 
school or more education (26% vs 21%). For the emplojrer. drug abiose can 
be very costfy. In addition to reducing the ntunber of available adults within 
the pool of potential workers from which employers can recruit, it is 
estimated that thir^-seven percent of full-time employees and twenty-nine 
percent of part-time employees use marijuana regularly, eight percent of 
luU-tlme and four percent of part-time employees use cocaine regularfy. and 
sevenQr-six percent of fiill-time and six^-seven percent or part-time 
emplps^es use alcohol regularly. Hie typical drug abusing employee is... 

- late to work three times more often than the nonabusing employee. 

. has two and a half times as many long term absences (e.g.. absences 
that amount to eight days or more). 

- uses three times the amount of sick benefits. 

- is five times more likely to file a workers' compensation claim, and 

. has almost four times the number of work related accidents. 

With an estimated one-third of all employees regularly using drugs, the 
likelihood of use during working hours increases: so does the chance of 
accidents, injuries to other people, poor worker performance, lost time, 
theft, and other liabilities. Based on national estimates.^^ drug and alcohol 
abuse costs southeastern employers an average of $1,200 per employee per 
year or $8.8 billion annually, m terms of the loss of potential employees, 
drug aJbuse further removes an estimated forty percent of those adults age 
18 to 25 who are not in the woiidbrce firom the pool of possibly employable 
persons. Furthermore, the fact that four out of ten high school seniors use 
drugs other than marijuana and that one in twenty hi^ school seniors use 
drugs on a daily basis catxses serious concern for the cpiality of new entrants 
into the workforce. With the growing number of new entrants into the 
working age population having used drugs coupled with the fact that many 
employers test for drug use before hiring.^* drug abuse may further reduce 
the pool of potential employees available to regional employers by at least 
thirty percent. 
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As the previous sections point out the economic cost of these social problems within t 
Southeast is high and the additional loss of potential workers is serious. However, 
extent of the problem becomes more real when the information shown In Graphic 9 . 
realized. The Southeast has more people livixig in poverty, more births to adolescer ^ 
and more educationally limited adults than any other region of the country. 



In terms of total population and workforce, by the year 2000 it is projected that there 
will be 39 million people age fifteen and over living in the Southeast. Of these, an 
estimated 25 million wlU be in the workforce, an increase of about 3.6 million new 
entrants. At the same time there will be some 26.5 million Jobs available, of which some 
4.3 milUon will be new Jobs. This means there will be about 1.5 million more jobs 
available than the number of people age fifteen and over in the workforce, and 700.000 
more new jobs than the number of new entrants into the working age population. This 
projected mismatch will be exacerbated by social problems, such as those discussed 
previously, which if not addressed could further reduce the number of job-ready and 
qualified adults available In the region's recruitment pool by as much as forty percent. 



For Many Southeast Employers Tbe Year 2000 Is .Already Here.... 
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In Tlie Fzivate Sector.^ 

Most of the reports and publications 
dealing with 'Worl^orce 2000' issues 
have presented their messages in terms 
of the prisiote sector work place and the 
U. S. Department of Labor's industrial 
classification scheme as depicted in 
Graphic 10. Based on this industrial 
breakdown, ninety-one percent of all new 
Jobs in the Southeast win be with private 
sector employers while nine percent of 
the region's new Jobs will be in 
government and the public sector .^^ 
Table 2. located in the Appendix, 
provides further information on where 
the Jobs being created in the Southeast 
economy will be found. 

Almost nine out of every ten of these new 
private sector Jobs will be in 
service-producing industries. Even more 
important, the average new Job will 
require a GED skill level of 3.5 and 
fourteen years of fonnal education. Almost 
one in evety two new Jobs will be in 
occupational fields which reqxiire a skill 
level of four or more. Furthermore, 
twenty-one percent, or about 900.000 of 
these new Jobs, will require one to three 
years of ppstsecondary education (i.e.. 
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education normally received in two-year colleges, community colleges, vocational 
schools, etc.). and another twenty-seven percent or 1.2 million new jobs will require four 
or more years of higher education. Cranhic 12 



In addition, current projections indicate 
that between now and the turn of the 
century, private sector employers may 
need to fill between 20 and 30 million 
existing Jobs as cxirrent employees retire, 
resign, or are separated from employment. 
Some twenty-one percent of these 
replacement Jobs will require entrants to 
have one to three years of postsecondary 
education, with another twenty-two 
percent requiring four or more years of 
higher education. 

On the demand side therefore, each year 
between now and the year 2000. regional 
private sector employers will need to fill 
some 2.7 million Jobs (an estimated 
320,000 new Jobs and 2.3 million 
replacement Jobs). About 573,000 of these 
annual openings wUl require one to three 
years of higher education and another 
597.000 will require four or more years of 
postsecondazy education. Table 3, found in 
the Appendix, shows the ten fastest 
growing occupations in the Southeast 



la Hie Public Sector.««* 

Of the 4.3 million new Jobs to be added to 
the southeastern's economy, some 
409.000 or about nine out of every 
one-hundred will be in government. As 
Graphic 12 Indicates, the majority of these 
new govenmient Jobs will be at the state 
and local leveL However, a significant 
number will also be with Federal 
government agencies located throughout 
the Southeast 

Occupationally. forty-five percent of these 
new public sector Jobs will be in 
managerial, professional, and technical 
fields ^?rtiich will require entrants to have a 
GED skill level of four or more and an 
average of fourteen years of formal 
education. However, the occupational mix 
and actual skill requirements of these new 
Jobs will differ with the level of 
government operation involved. Overall 
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though, as depicted in Graphic 13. the skiU level required to perform the work of 
these new government Jobs will be significantly greater than the skill level required by 
cxarrent government jobs. ^ j 

In addlUon to the approximately 400.000 new jobs that pubUc sector emplovers Ul 
need to fill, over seven miUion replacement jobs will become available as curicnt 
employees retire, relocate, and are separated. Almost four out of every ten of these 
replacement jobs wiU require new entrants to have postsecondaiy education. Annuallv 
public employers will need an average of 1.5 million workers to fill jobs which require 
the knowledge, skill, and abUity typically acquired through one to three years of 
postsecondarj education and 1.3 million new workers with fotir or more years of higher 
education. Where win these new and replacement public sector Jobs be? 



Graphic 14 



With Federal Govezmnent Employers.... 

While the total number of Federal 
emplojrees nationally is unlikely to grow 
significantly, a growing share of Federal 
employment is concentrated in the 
Southeast's Ctirrent estimates indicate 
that between five percent (20.000) and 
ten percent (40.000 plus) of the 
region's new government jobs will be in 
Federal civilian employment . 
within Federal government agenc ' 
and Federal enterprises). 

Between now and the 21st cent v 
Federal employment in the Southeas 
projected to continue to grow in ■ 
managerial, professional, and technic- d 
categories and to decline In clerical arid 
^ ^ blue collar fields. Almost seventy 

percent of all new jobs will be In managerial, management-related, professional, and 
tecbnlcal occupations. For example, some 4.000 accountants: 1.000 personnd and labor 
relations specialists: 2.000 management analysts: 3.000 engineers: 5.000 computer 
specialists: and 800 social scientists will be needed to fill Federal government Jobs in the 
Southeast- On average these new Federal jobs will require entrants to have a skill level of 
4.5. with six out of every ten new jobs requiring a GED skill level of five to six. Only about 
one third of the new Federal jobs will be in occupational fields requiring skills defined at 
GED level three or lower. Table 3 In the Appendix lists the ten fastest growing jobs in 
the Federal government In the Southeast. . 




With State Govmiment Employers.... 

Between twenty-five and thirty-five percent of all new public sector jobs created in the 
region's economy between now and the year 2000 will be added to the ranks of the eight 
southeastern state governments. These new jobs will require entrants to have an average 
GED skill level of 4.2. and almost one out of every two new jobs will be In occupations 
which require a skill level of five to six. 
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Like the region's Federal employers, a 
majority of the new Jobs (57%) state 
government employers will need to fill will 
be in the managerial, professional, and 
technical occupational fields. However, a 
large share of the new state government 
Jobs will be in acaninistrative support anc 
clerical occupations (37% of new state Jobs 
vs. 20% of new Federal Jobs). Some twent\ 
percent of these new state government job's 
will require entrants to have one to three 
years of postsecondary education anc 
another twenty-nine percent will require 
four or more years of higher education 
While state employers will be seeking to fill 
management and management-related jobs 
such as personnel and labor relations 
specialists and management anal3rsts. as 
well as professional specialties like 
economists and psychologists, they will alsc 
be seeking health diagnostic and treatment 
professionals and social service technicians 
Table 3 in the Appendix lists the ten fastes 
growing state government Jobs in :hf 
Southeast 



Finally, while regional Federal employers will experience some turnover and h 
thousands of replacement Jobs to be filled each year between now and the year 200C 
majotlly of the some seven million Southeast government Jobs which will need to 
filled through replacement will be at 
the state and local leveL Like the new 



Jobs being created, the skill level of 
these replacement openings will 
continue to rise as old Jobs are 
enhanced through the impact of 
technology. Over twenty percent of 
these restructured Jobs will require 
new entrants to have one to three jrears 

of postsecondary education and another ^ ^ 

eighteen percent will require four or ^^^^^ 
more 3rears of higher education. o cc CT im o- 
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With Local GoTemments Employers... 

Between 200.000 and 300.000 of the 
new public sector Jobs to be added to 
the region's economy between now and 
the year 2000 will be in local 
government organizations. The overall 
occupational mix and resulting average 
skill level of these new local 
government Jobs will differ significantly 
from new Federal and state level Jobs. 
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As can be seen In Graphic 16. the majority of new local government Jobs (79%) will be in 
administrative support, clerical, blue collar supervisory, services, trade and craft, and 
laboring occupational fields. Only five percent will be in management and management- 
related fields and. twelve percent m professional specialties. Still, eight out of every ten 
new local goverxunent jobs will require a GED skill level of three or more. 

While only seventeen percent of local government Jobs will be in managerrien . 
management-related, and professional occupational fields, local government employ 
will be seeking management analysts, social workers, social service technicians, lawy 
dietitians, and nutritionists to flU new and/or vacant positions. In addition, more th 
one out of everv three new Jobs will be in service occupations, including the protective 
services. Table 3 in the Appendix Usts the ten fastest growing local government Jobs. 

Besides the large nxjmber of new Jobs which will be available in local governments, over 
1.7 million current Jobs will become vacant each year as employees retire, relocate, or 
are separated. Some eighteen percent of these replacement Jobs will require four or 
more years of postsecondary education while almost one out of every two new and 
replacement Jobs will require one to three years of higher education. 

Graphic 17 shows that public sector Jobs on average require entrants to have and utilize 
skill levels slightly higher than those required in the private sector. Federal and state 
government Jobs on average require higher skill levels than those at the local 
government level or in the private sector. Federal goverrmient Jobs reqtaire a mean skill 
level of 4.5 while state government jobs require a mean skUl level of 4.2. private sector 
Jobs require a mean skiff level of 3.5. and local government Jobs a mean skill level of 3.0. 
Graphic 18 shows the percent of new Federal, state, and local goverrmient Jobs by mean 
GED skill level. 

Today's public and private sector work environment is global in scope, constantly 
changing with the advances of technology, and requires workers to have and utilize 
higher levels of cognitive skills. In addition all workers are being asked to be more 
fledble. participatorv. and productive. With these demands coming from the workplace. 

gubllc and private sector employers are finding it more and more difficult to find s ^ 
old qualified workers. 
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mc&rroromxmEswBocoiiBTomjoBwrTBguAZjmfCT^^ Between now and the turn of the 

century, less than 3.6 million new 
entrants will be added into the region s 
working age population. Of these, eight 
out of every ten will be females, 
minorities, and /or immigrants. The 
qualifications of many of these new 
entrants, however, may not match the 
requirements of the new Jobs being 
created. A current Joint research 
project of DOL and the American Societv 
lor Training and Development (ASTD)^'^ 
has found that only fifty-five percent of 
all employees come to the job with 
sufficient qualifying education and /or 
training. Even more startling is the fact 
that of those with sufficient 
qualifications, only twenty-nine percent 
received their qualifying training from 
schools . Graphic 1 9 shows the 
percentage of employees who come to 
the Job with sufficient qualifying 
education and/or training by broad 
occupational category. It is clear that many possible entrants into the worlobrce do not 
have sufficient skills or experience to qualify for the new Jobs being created. Wl: :*Ie 
eighty-five to ninety percent of professionals come to the Job with smflcient qualify: ig 
training, less than sixty percent of clerical, marketing and sales, service, Vine 
transportation workers and laborers come to the Job with stifficient qualifying train v. 
(see Table 4 tn the Appendix for further information on qualifying and upgrade. ig 
training). For example, among those white male adults not currently in the workforce 
the mean educational attainment level is 11.9 years. 9.7 years for nonwhite males, - 2 
years for white females, and 10.7 years for nonwhite females. In addition, the traditiona: 
labor force participation rate for individuals with low educational attainment levels is 
Itself low. only thir^r-three to fifty-eight percent of these educationally limited adults 
ever enter tb'^ workforce. 

Based on current data.^^ about foxir out of every ten new entrants to the workforce will bt 
a high school graduate, two will have one to three years of postsecondary education, anc 
two will have four or more years of higher education. However, more and more students 
graduating from oior high schools have reading, math, and reasoning levels below tha 
needed to perform satisfactorily on the Job. The average Job today requires skills at aboui 
the twelfth grade level; yet. only five to seven percent of our high school graduates 
can... Synthesize and learn firom specialized reading materials, solve multi-step math 
problems and use algebra, and infer relationships and draw conclusions using detailec 
scientific knowledge.^s 

Furthermore, an estimated thirty percent of freshmen entering regional institutions o: 
higher education require remedial assistance.^^ It doesn't matter iTthe new freshman is 
coming into a two-year or a four-year institution. Both types of postsecondary institutions 
report the same problem. Even more disturbing is the fact that thirty percent of the 
region's postsecondary institutions report that at least thirty percent of their tota 
enrollments participate in some remedial instruction. For many employers, therefore 
today's college graduate still lacks sufficient knowledge, skill, and ability to perform ir 
todays work environment. One study^^ found that,.* 
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between forty and sixty . percent of those with two or four year college 
degrees could not Identify appropriate information In a lengthy 
newspaper column or generate an unfamiliar theme from a short poem, 

between sixty and eighty percent could not orally interpret the 
distinctions between two types of employee benefits, 

between forty and sixty percent could not use a bus schedule to select 
an appropriate bus for given departure and arrival times* 

eighty percent could not determine the amoimt of interest charges 
firom a loan ad. and 

between forty and sixty percent cotild not determine the correct 
change iislng a simple restaurant menu. ^ 



Employers, public and private, are being faced with the costly realization that the basic 
skiUs gap between their Job needs and the qualifications of entty level workers available is • 
widening, not only with regard to the basic skills of reading, writing, mathematics, and " 
communications, but also in the new basics of problemrsolvtng, team work, initiative, 
reasoning, and adaptabilUy.^ 

The number of people entering the Southeast's working age population and its result^- ^. 
workforce is declinixig* At the same time, a large proportion of those who are entei u 
the workforce come uom groups in the general population which have been tradition?! 
xmderutillzed and/or have limited form^ education and work experience. Therefore, 

Eool of qualified workers available to fill the re^on*s new cognitively oriented job 
eginning to shrink. 
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Labor Shortages and Wage Inflation Begin«cc 

As a result of the mismatch between 
workplace needs and workforce capabilities, 
labor shortages are beginning to occur and 
wage inflation has already begun as 
employers, public and private, try to outbic- 
each other tor the limited supply of qualifie i 
workers available. Since 1982 to* 1 
compensation for Southeast private secv 
employees has risen thirty-two percent^' ^ 
and tne costs of recruiting and hiring oi;e 
employee now averages about $3,500. wvOa 
the costs for many Joos exceeding $7,000.^^ 

The most firequent method of recruiting new 
hires is still the acceptance of walk- in 
applicaUons,35 since placing applications 
directiy with the employer is still the most 
frequentiy used Job search method by job 
seekers. However, as the number and quality 
of applicants obtained through this 
traditional labor exchange method decre ^ 
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more and more employers are using 
alternative recruiting sources. Employers, 
public and private, are conducting 
recruiting visits to colleges and other 
postsecondary institutions, advertising in 
newspapers and professional publications, 
participating in Job fairs, and using the 
services of employment agencies. For many 
employers, however, even these alternative 
efforts produce unacceptable results, as the 
number and quality of postsecondary 
graduates in hlgh*demand occupational 
fields begin to fall short of the numiber 
reqqlred. For example, as Table 5 located in 
the Appendix shows, here in the Southeast 
It Is projected that there will be an average 
of 167.000 openings in management and 
management-related Jobs requiring 
postsecondary education, while regional 
postsecondary schools wUl graduate only 
about 71.000 individuals with degrees in 
business and management-related fields 
annually. Likewise. some 21.000 
engineers will be required annually while 
only 18.000 will graduate each year. The projected void will exist for technicians a); J 
technologists jobs as well. Estimates Indicate that 15.000 engineering technicians ai : ^ 
34,000 health technicians will be needed axmually, while regional schools will gradua l- 
less than one-third these numbers. The number of anticipated graduates listed for ea i 
occupational field shown In Table 4. however, does not reflect the number of studcn i 
who graduate firom regional schools that move out of the region. Therefore, . 
projected mismatch between the nimiber of graduates and the number of Job openinr^s 
may be greater if southeastern employers fail to compete favorably in terms of 
compensation and other work related fectors with employers from other regions. 

The upward spiral of wages creates even more of a crisis for public sector employers. 
While the total compensation of public sector employees, particularly Federal and state 
workers, has also increased about thirty-one percent since 1982.^^ public employees .^^.till 
earn about twenty-five percent less than their private sector counterparts.^^ This ever 
increasing deviation between public sector and private sector compensation serves to 
further limit the ability of public employers to recruit and retain qualified workers. Four 
recent ""Workforce 2000'' studies, which specifically addressed the public sector 
emplo}rer. all cited compensation deviation as a major deterrent to obtaining sufficient 
numbers of qualified workers within the public sector employment arena. ^® This lack of 
competitive compensation further fuels the rising costs of recruitment and hiring for the 
public employer. Since they seldom can match private sector compensation, public 
employers often see their Jobs remain vacant for extended periods of time as they are 
forced to seek applicants through ever widening geographical areas of recruitment. 

A further complication affecting both public and private sector employers and fueling 
compensation inflation is turnover. Not only do many new hires jump from one 
employer to another in search of better pay. but many employers are finding it 
increasingly difficult to retain experienced workers. While employees who have been 
^vested" in employer pension plans and with other benefits are often reluctant to 
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leave and start over with a new 
employer, many are nevertheless 
enticed with special incentives. 
Employers who are crperiencing 
difficulty In finding high-skilled and 
experienced workers may -find" 
needed human resources via some 
third party who seeks out and 
obtains the services of experienced 
professional and technical workers 
on behalf of anonymous employers. 
Such ""thefts of long-term and 
experienced workers can be very 
costly for the losing employer. Here 
again* the public sector employer Is 
at a competitive disadvantage. First 
of all« the public sector employer 
often becomes the employer raided* 
as trained and experienced highly 
skilled workers leave public 
employment for better paying 
private sector Jobs where wages and 
benefits are not ''cappedU' As^several 
reports indicate* this drain of mid- 
career technicians and professionals 
further exacerbates the effect aging 

has on the workforce, particularly the public workforce at the Federal level.^^ 
older workers are usually more stable and experienced, they are also more resistan' 
change and less flexible when it comes to accepting and dealing with new 
alternatives and requirements. 
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Graphic 23 
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In order, to locate and encourage available qualified applicants to come to work for them, 
many private sector employers are offering incentives such as hiring bonuses* 
transportation assistance, relocation expenses, child care, flexible work schedules, and 
other benefits. Incentives and benefits :whlch the public sector employer often cannot 
match because current laws and regtalations generally restrict or forbid such recruiting 
and hiring incentives. 

Even with recruitment and hiring incentives, expanded benefits, and higher levels of 
compensation, many public and private sector employers still find it increasingly difficult 
to find stofflcient numbers of qualified candidates, particularly for critical hi^-skill Jobs. 
In an effort to find applicants, some employers are recruiting IntemaUonsdly and seeking 
to fill their critical high-sklll Jobs with certified alien workers. Recruitment of 
foreign workers occurs with foreign owned and operated businesses located in the 
region, and also with other Southeast employers, public and private, who are seeking 
qualified workers but cannot find them in the American population. 

While some requests for alien certifications originate with foreign owned businesses^ ^ 
most of them come firom other regional employers who are having difficulty recruiting 
and hiring qualified workers. Since 1985. the total nimiber of requests received by the 
Southeast Regional Office of the U. S. Department of Labor's Employment and Training 
Administration for non-agricxiltural AJJen Labor Certifications has Increased by almost 
one-thlrd. As Graphic 23 shows, last year over forty-three percent of these alien 
certification requests were for professional and technical occupations and twenty-two 
percent for clerical and sales workers. 

Hie U. S. Department of Commerce estimates that there are over four thousand foreij n 
owned and operated businesses in the Southeast.^® Table 6. fotmd in the Append: 
shows those coimtrles with business operations in the eight southeastern states, a 
terms of investment almost sixteen percent of all foreign Investment in the U. S. is n 
the Southeast* AU totalled, there are over $47 billion In foreign investments within i ;e 
region. 

Employers Begin To Look InwutL,. 

Because of the ever-fnereasing difficulty and cost of hiring new employees recruited 
firom outside the organization, more and more employers, public and private, are being 
forced to look within their organizations for potential applicants to fill the new high-skill 
Jobs being created. 

Many employers have reported changing their recruitment and selection procedures 
over the past few years. While half of all employers responding to a recent survey by the 
Bureau of National Affairs^^ reported expanding their recruitment and selection 
procedures to include college and postsecondary school visits. Job fairs, newspaper and 
other publication advertising, etc., over ninety percent also reported that they look 
internally when trying to fill vacancies. 

Vnth an estimated eighty percent of those who will be employed in the year 2000 already 
In the workforce it makes good sense for employers to seek to better utilize these 
individuals. Today's employee, therefore, can expect to change Jobs seven times and 
occupations three times during their work-life. However, forty percent of today's' 
workers have educational limitations which prevent them from qualifying for the new 
high-skilled Jobs being created. These skill deficiencies further frustrate employers' 
recruitment and selection efforts and cost employers through higher turnover, more 
absenteeism, higher rates of Injuries on the Job. waste, lost productivity, increased costs 
for remediation, reduced product quaUty. and ultimately a loss in competitiveness. 
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In an effort to facilitate better utilization and production of employees, and to enhance 
their potential for promotion, reassignment, and transfer to new Jobs, employers have 
Increased their expenditures for training and employee development. In 1988, U. S. 
employers spent $39.6 billion on formal training." Of those employers providin 
training, twenty-four percent were providing their employees with remedial b 
education.. •fifty-two percent were providing training in listening skills, forty*one pei 
in writing skills, and nineteen percent in reading skills. Tables 7 through 10 in 
Appendix provide detailed information on the types of training provided oy American 
employers, who gets trained, and the industries providing training. Unfortunately, 
however, even though a considerable amount of money is spent each year on employee 
development, few employers conduct formal training needs analysis and /or literacy 
audits to identify those individuals most in need of training. Furthermore, the majority 
of employer providwd training is for management skills and development, supervisozy 
skills, and technical skills updating. Onfy thirty*five percent of all employees have 
received any upgrading training, and only eleven percent receive such formal training 
fit)m their emplojrer. while many employers complain about the skill deficiencies of new 
hires and other employees, less than one in four mlddle*to large*sized employers 
provide remedial basic education for their employees. In the Southeast only about ten 
percent of employers provide their employees opportunities for remedial basic 
education. Employers who are most likely to provide oasic skills training include those 
in mantafacturlng. business services, health services, educational services, and public 
administration. 

National Attention Shifts to Building A Quality Workforce... 

Hie critical nature of the issues facing our coimtry, coupled with the magnitude and 
urgency of the challenges they present prompted the Secretaries of Labor, Education, 
and Commerce to xmite and expand their Departments' indivldvial e£forts toward Building 
A Quality WorJtforce. In July. 1988, the three Secretaries convened a conference 
representatives from academia, business, education, foxmdations, government labor, at * 
the medla,^ These national leaders came together to review the trends affect • 
the economy, the implications of social issues, and to continue gathering informa 
from the private and public sector for policy formulation. Among other things, . 
conference and the supporting staff research fotmd that.. 

^ The economy and the workplace are changing rapidty, and the pace of change 
is accelerating. 

It is estimated that ninety percent of all scientific knowledge has been 

generated in the last thirty years and that this pool of knowledge will 
ouble again in the next ten to fifteen years. Furthermore, the product 
life cycle has collapsed from the ten to fifteen year cycle common earlier 
in this decade to a current three to five year cycle. 



^ Jobs themselves are changing in content and skiU requirements, regardless 
of type or size of employer. 

Work is being reorganized and production techniques altered. We now 
see lust-ln-time and batdh production, customized services, autonomous 
work groups, matrix organizations, and more. Also, Jobs are requiring 
more initiative and greater independence of action by the worker. 



« The "^Basic Skills Gap'* between employer needs and the qualifications of 
available entry level workers is widening. 
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' ^ Employers are almost unanimous in their feeling that the competencies of 
entry-level workers are deficient: including their basic skills of reading, 
writing, mathematics, and commimications, as well as their ability and skill 
in problem-solvixig, team work, initiative, reasoning, and their adaptability. 

^ These skill deficiencies in the workplace are costing American employers 
monetarily through waste, lost productivity, increased remediation costs, 
reduced product quality, and an ultimate loss in competitiveness* 



Over the past several months considerable efiFort has been tmdertaken In both the publk 
and private sectors to raise the level of awareness of the potential mismatch betweer 
workplace needs and workforce capabilities^ These efforts have also stressed the impac 
social problems have in further reducing the nimiber of qualified adult workers available tc 
fill the new cognitively oriented Jobs being created in the region's economy. Every statt 
in the Southeast has studied these issues- Each governor has appointed a commission 
task force, or committee to study, discuss and make recommendations on how best tc 
address problems of adult Illiteracy, homelessness, drug abuse, adolescent childbearing 
etc. In addition, the National Governors* Association, the Southern Growth Policies Board 
the Commission on the Future of the South, and many other organizations have studiec 
these problems and urged their members to take action, particularly to improve t.ht 
region's educational systems. As a result the Southeast leads the way in effort . tc 
improve the qxiallty of education received by its citlzens.^s jhe eight southeastern st - .e 
have been among the first to: 

- set statewide, testing requirements for entry Into teacher education 
programs: 

- have programs that require testing teachers for initial certification; 

- establish performance-based teacher assessment programs: 

- implement career ladder programs for teachers: 

- establish loan/scholarship programs to encourage college students to enter 
teaching; 

- establish academies for school principals to help improve school leadership; 

• raise high school graduation requirements and administer tests to assure 
students have acquired basic skills prior to graduation: 

• establish programs for advance placement, advance diplomas, and expanded 
xise of kindergartens: and 

- increase fimding for education. 




Every state in the region has moved toward a "Vis ton of the year 2000." Public and private 
partnerships, such as those funded through the Job Training Partnership Act. have 
helped fund pilot programs to address adolescent childbearlng. school dropout problems, 
and adult illiteracy. The region's State Employment Security Agencies have beg 
mobilize their resources to help employers find and develop the qualified workers 
need. Coalitions have formed to focus employers' attention on human res ce 
management and development, as well as work-family issues. Much has been 
accomplished* but as the 1986 report of the Commission on the Future of The South put 
it...we cere only halfway home and still hcwe a long way to go. 

• 

In order to be competitive in today's labor market, all of us... u7orfcers, employers, 
e du ca to rs... must adjxist to the changes occunlng and address the challenges facing us. If 
the Southeast is to continue to prosper Into the 21st century it must Build a Quality 
Woriqfbrce. Southeastern employers^ public and private^ rnnst... 

(1) Improve ways of anticipating fixture woridbrce needs and 
c onimufiic ating these needs to EDUCATOES, PARENTS, 
STUDENTSt and Others who can help address these needs. 

Current^, almost one out of every ten large private sector employers and three, 
out of ten large public sector employers lack formalized procedures for human resource 
needs forecasting and plaiming. In addition, even though half of all new jobs created are 
in organizations that employ fifty or less employees, the majority of small-to 
medlum*sized employers lack formalized htaman resource forecasting procedures or su ch 
human resource planning. In order to properly forecast human resource ne^" s. 
employers should seek out and utilize labor market information such as that available :o 
them through State Employment Security Agencies' labor market and research units - 
State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees. Once employers have a 
accurate understanding of their staffing and employee development needs, 
Information should be shared with employees, educators, and others who can p 
facilitate cooperative efforts to meet these needs. 



(2) Ihstitixte procedmres and programs to facilitate entry of 

more people into the workforce and designed to provide 

for a quality vmtk life and to accommodate and assist 

workers in coordinating their family-work connection. This 

includes the implementation of dependent-care programs , 

flexible work schedules, and cafeteria benefit plank 

• 

For several years now. human resource management experts have urged employers to 
develop and utilize procedtires and programs designed hot only to provide for a qu3Jity 
work life but also to accommodate and assist workers in coordination of their family and 
work life. Estimates Indicate that eighty percent of women in the workforce are of 
chlldbearing age and that nlnety*three percent of these women will be pregnant during 
their work years. Furthermore, mothers with pr^^chool children are the fastest growing 
segment of the workforce. Yet. even though sixty-five percent of employers agree that 
child care initiatives would be beneficial because they decrease turnover and absenteeism, 
increase employee commitment, lead to higher productivity, boost morale, give the 
company an edge in attracting and retaining desirable workers, and are good for puhij 
relations, only about two percent of all employers provide direct child care."*^ About 
in four provide some information and referral services on child care. However, very ^ 
employers have extended this concept to provide for ""dependent care." e.g., progr^^^xs 
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desired to address the care needs of children and adults. More and more employers 
are. however, beginning to utilize alternative work schedules. The term alternative work 
schedule covers the wide variety of work arrangements that differ from the standard 
eight-hour day. five-day workweek. By far the most popular alternative work 
arrangement appears to be the use of permanent part-time schedules. Seventy-five 
percent of employers employ permanent part-timers: thirty-six percent use some form 
Of flexitime, thirty-one percent allow staggered hours, twenty-five percent a compressed 
workweek, sixteen percent Job sharing, and about one percent Job rotation.47 However 
only four percent of pubUc employers have instituted some form of quaUty of work life 
programs while twenty percent of key private sector employers have done so. 

(3) Increase the number of '^ob ready" applicants in the 
recruitment pool through such initiatives as, school/work 
study programs, internships, cooperative education programs, 
job readiness training for applicants, and other free or low-cost ' 
pre-employment skills training. Institute formal procedures 
to identify cnxrent en^doyees vrho suffer educational 
limitat i o ns and provide Basic SkSlLs Traming. 

Few employers. pubUc or private, make use of special recruitment and hiring techniques 
!h„?,2^ school-work study programs. Internships, apprenticeship and cooperative 
^^V^fi?^ programs. Hardly any provide Job readiness and pre-?mployment SSlI 

^Sf f ii'S^n? i° f«m °^ appUcants from wLcTto recSlt 

wmie eighty-one percent provide new employee orientation, only fiftv-two nerci nr 

^^'^^ Forty-one percent pro^^ide iLSlng^o topro:^ 

?S^lno^ whlfA'S^^^'^SS P".""^ provide training to improve relding skiD^ 
mJili^ J^i^^*" P",^"'' P^^^* employers spend a considerable amount nf 
S?nS^^^!S^?,r'* employee development almost three out of every ten large pul:>Uc 
employers and four out of ten large private employers fell to conduct employee ne. ds 
assessments, and only one In four provides any ktad of remedial basic educaSon 

WhUe aU employers. pubUc and private, must do a better Job of anticipating future 
w'orkforce needs; institute procedures to faciUtate entry of more people^into The 

X^^°Ufr«?H^o';*^^^^J7"^'i"" P^^^"^^ designed to p^vide fo?TquX of 
accoimnodate and assist workers in the coordination of family Ind work 

^^n^S^.n^^^^Si^'l ready applicants through the use of innovaUve 

recruitment and hiring practices, many voices today argue that if public employers are 
going to be able to sticcessfuUy compete in the labor market they must also^a... 

" Take action to rebuild public trust in goveniment; 

Simplify hiring procedures and clear away obstacles which prevent pubUc 
wganizations from attracting talented applicants from afl parts of society 
Continue to emphasize the hiring, training, and promotion of women and 
minoritiea: 

Develop systems to build student awareness of and educational training 
for the challenges of govenunent and the public service; 

' Develop new channels for "spreading the word" about government jobs and 
the positive records of public servants; 
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• Build a pay and benefits system tixat is both fidr and competitiTe: 
« improve govexmnent working conditions: 

• Provide managers the framework within irhith they can manage programs 
ywrf personnel in a more flexible manner; and 

• BuUd a stronger partnership between government executives, both those 
^o arc political appointees and career service government rank and 
ffle workers, the educational community, and all others who can help 
BuOd A QuaU:^ Public Senrice. 



The Educational Community.^ 



Graphic 24 
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While education reform efforts have 
brought vtndenlable progress, paracxolarfy 
at the presecondary and secondary 
educational levels, the educational 
community must... not only concern Itself 
with the programmatic issues facing it 
but clLso remember that, as an employer, SR 
it too faces the problems associated with 
the tvorkplace-ivorhforce mismatch. 

In the Southeast in the year 2000 about 
one out of every five service-industiy Jobs 
wlU be in education. In max^ local areas, 
the educational community, partlcialarly 
the public education system, is the 
largest employer. While at least one out 
of every two new Jobs created in 
educational institutions between now 
and the year 2000 will be in a 
professional specialty area, thirty-nine 

percent of all new Jobs will be in , , , i 

administrative support, clerical, services, trade and craft and laboring occupatir.::al 
fields. As demographic changes in the region occur, educational employers wiU &nd j -.at 
not only will the types of Jobs they must fill change, but also, that the quality of avaiif-ie 
appUcatits will change. For example, between now and the year 2000 the regJ:. : s 
population for age group zero through fourteen will increase (age group 0-4 up about l o. 
^oup 5-9 up about l&b, and group 10-14 up sUghtly less than 200/6) while age group 
fifteen through thirty-four will decline (age group 15-19 down about 2%. group 20 24 
down^l5%. lad groSp 25-34 down about 10%). This age shift In the population wUl 
mean an increased need for pre-elementaiy. elementary, and secondary level teachers, 
counselors, and librarians as well as teacher aides, bus drivers, cafeteria workers, etc . 
and a decreasing need for the traditional postsecondary level teacher. Couple this shift 
vrtSi the increased demands from the workplace for workers who not only have higher 
level ^is but who are flexible and able to change with the changing responsioiUties of 
their Jobs, and the demands o:i postsecondaiy educational institutions change. 
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Educational administrators will need to hire some 52,000 teachers, counselors, and 
librarians annually while the region's colleges, and universities are graduating only about 
39.000 each year. The void is particularly critical for math, science, and foreign 
language specialists. In addition, the reglon*s educational systems will need to fill jobs 
for social scientists, health practitioners, computer specialists, and other professiona: 
specialties which will be in high demand by all sector employers. While most of thes€ 
professional jobs require a skill level of five to six. four out of eveiy ten jobs which wii; 
need to be filled will require entrants to have a skill level of three or lower. As ar 
employer, therefore, educational institutions, particularly public organizations such ai 
local school boards, will face the same challenges other employers, public and private, 
are facing with regard to hiring and retention of qualified workers- This means 
educational administrators from the pre-clementary level through the postsecondar\ 
level must acquaint themselves with the demographic, economic, and social trends 
affecting all employers and take the proactive measures needed to be competitive. 

With regard to programmatic challenges, educators need to continue to concerr 
themselves with educational reform as it relates to the pre-elementary througf 
secondary levels. However, they muLSt also concern themselves even more with how tht 
postSLCondary system is or is not meeting the needs of employers and workers for tht 
21st century. 

While the skill levels of secondary and postsecondary graduates seem to be improving 
educators need to strengthen both ctirriculimi and student performance standards 
Specifi c at tention needs to be placed on the seven skill groups identified by he 
DOL/ASTD research project. Since only fifty-five percent of all employees come to 
job with sufficient qualifying training, and only twenty-nine percent of those employ; 
received their qualifying training from the school system, it is apparent that m: \v 
educators are not translating the needs of employers into what happens in ' il 
classroom. Classroom activities must.not only address the "3 Rs" (reading, writing, ii ic 
computation)* but also teach studerjts how to team. Teachers in our secondary' c 
postsecondary educational systems must ensure that students develop better listtr, u 
and oral commimication skills, leam to think creatively, have the abilit: u 
problem-solve, have self-esteem and the ability to set goals, are self-motivating, havi 
good interpersonal and teamwork skills, and leam how to deal in organization^ 
effectively. More emphasis is needed on developing procedures and programs which 
allow teachers to gain a better and more timely understanding of the needs of the 
workplace. For example, secondary and postsecondary educational institutions shoulc 
establish permanent "forums" which allow the exchange of ideas between employers anc 
teachers. The employer/education connection must move beyond simpif 
"adopt-a-schoor and "career day" programs to more in-depth interchange anc 
cooperation, 

Postsecondary institutions should look closely at demographic trends and the 
occupational training needs of the Jobs being created in the economy to ensure tha. 
educational and degree programs provide siifflcient numbers of new entrants to the 
workforce who have the prerequisite training to meet the needs of employers. By th( 
year 2000 twenty-four percent of the youth here in the Southeast who are of tradiUona 
college age will be nonwhite. Yet today only fifteen percent of those enrolled ir 
institutions of higher education are nonwhite, . Furthermore, only nine percent of the 
nonwhite population has graduated from college. Of those minorities who do attenc 
postsecondaiy institutions, most participate in two year programs. As Table 12 in the 
Appendix shows, minorities make up about thirty-seven percent of students in two-yeai 
programs while they make up only eighteen percent of undergraduate students, ter 
percent of graduate students, and seven percent of those in first professional degree 
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programs. While minorities make up thirty-seven percent of those in two-year 
programs, only nineteen percent of associate degrees are awarded to Blacks. Blacks are 
awarded only six percent of bachelor's degrees* five percent of naster's degrees, and 
four percent of doctorlal and first professional degrees. If the demographic projection 
are true and minorities are going to make up a larger share of the new entrants intr le 
workforce, then more affirmative measures must be taken to ensure that this g. 
receives the education needed to qualify for the high-skill Jobs being created in 
Southeast 

Not only must the postsecondary educational system be concerned with ensuring that 
minorities and females have the opportimiQr to gain postsecondary education, but the 
sjTstem must also ensure that the number of individuals receiving degrees and 
certificates Is adeqxiate to meet the needs of the Job market. As Table 5 in the Appendix 
shows, some 167,000 openings for management and management-related Jobs are 
projected each year from now to the year 2000, yet the region's postsecondary 
institutions currently award only about 71,000 degrees In educational fields which 
typically are required to enter these Jobs* Similarly, some 21,000 engineering, 
architecture, and surveyor Jobs will open while only 18.000 degrees in the prerequisite 
fields are awarded azmually; some 51,000 teachers, librarians and counselors will be 
needed each year while only 39,000 degrees in the appropriate fields of study are 
awarded each year; and some 129,000 technicians and technologists will be needed 
annually while only 87,000 degrees are awarded annually. In order to meet the needs of 
the labor market, more emphasis by secondary and postsecondary institutions must be 
placed on career choice. Institutions must better utilize their counseling staffs and the 
technology available through the various state career and occupational information 
systems to cnsxire that the degree programs being offered and chosen by students ^v^^^ 
produce the numbers of graduates needed by the labor market. 

In addition to these postsecondary programmatic concerns, specific attention must 
given to improving the educational opportunities of those v/ho drop out of school anc 
other educationally lltnited adults. In 1988, an estimated $85 million was spent on ao. 
education in the Southeast $21 million in Federal grant funds and $64 million in sta^ e 
matching funds>^ Of this total, almost fifty-nlne percent ($49.8 million) was spent \a 
Florida. Half of the southeastem states failed to match their Federal grant funds for adult 
education with an equal amount of state funds. Adult and vocational education programs 
throughout the Southeast must be expanded and closer coordination with employers 
developed if those some now call the ""forgotten half of our society are to be adequately 
served. 

In Its report Challenge 2000, the Southern Regional Education Board suggests, among 
other things, the following goals for education in the Southeast: 

^ each school s}^tem establish pre-school and kindergarten programs 
to help at*risk children prepare for school; 

^ student achievement for elementary and secondary students surpass 
national norms; 

^ the student dropout rate be cut in half; 

• ninety percent of all adults have a high school diploma or equivalent: 

• four out of every five students entering college will be ready for 
college level work; 
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* significant gains be achieved In the mathematics, sciences. 

and communications competencies of vocational education students; 

• the percentage of adults who have attended college or earned two 
year, four year, and graduate degrees be at the national average or 
higher: 

* the quality- and effectiveness of all colleges and universities be 
regularly assessed, with particular emphasis on the performance of 
tmdergraduate students: and 

• all states and localities have schools with improved performance and 
productivity demonstrated by results. 



This report has sought to outline the demographic, economic, and social trend; 
impacting the Southeast and to share some thoughts conceming...The changes am I 
cfiaUenges facing our economy and labor markets, the magnitude and urgency of thes< j 
challenges, and our need to BtxxM a Quality Workforce. \ 

If the Southeast is to dose the gap between the skills needed by employers c jic 
the skills possessed by job applicants and employees, and build the quab t/ 
workforce needed to be competitive in the global economy, efforts must •>« 
undertaken to: 

Inform the pubUc as tyeZI as all employers of the trends which 
are ooaurmg and their possible impact 

Improve the quality of education provided all citizens through 
contimied eSicaticn refonn. 

MobHizs all employers to tissist schools in ways that ccq)italize 
on their comparative strengths and advantages, 

Shptjrom a short-range 'Bottom Line" maximization of profit 
orientatian qf management to a long-range '^Comprehensive' 
masamizatijon qf humcn ccqtital orientation^ 

An/LMMUze the community ...all sectors . . to integrate 
efforts to ensure a quality education fjr aRpeopleanda 
quality woricforcefor our nation, region. State and locality. 
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APPENDIX 



Table 1 



U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR GENERAL EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT (GED) 

SKILL LEVEL DEFINITIONS 



REASONING 
DEVELOPMENT 



MATHEMATICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 



LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 



LEVEL 1 APPJ-Y COMMON SENSE UNDERSTANDING 
TO CAJIRY our SIMPLE ONE OR TWO STEP 
INSTRUCTIONS. DEAL WTO STANDARDIZED 

srruATiONS wmi occasional or no 

V^ADLES IN OR FROM THOSE SmJAHONS 
CNCOUKiraED ON 7IIE JOa 



COUNTING AND ADDtTtON AND 
SUDTOACnON OFT^VO-PUCE NUMBERS. 
DEVEUX> FAMIUARITY WTO STANDARD 
UNITS OF MEASUREMENT. AND WTO 
BASIC MEASURING EQUIPMENT. SUCH AS 
CUXSB. RULERS. AND SCALES. 



READ, SPEAK AND PRIffT SIMPLE 
SENTENCES CONTAINING SUBJECT. V£RQ. 
AND OBJECT. USING PRESENT AND PAST 
TENSES. 



LEVa. 2 APPLY COMMON SENSE UNDERSTANDING 
TO CARRY OUT DETAILED BUT UNINVOLVEO 
WRITTEN OR ORAL INSTRUCTIONS. DEAL 
Wmi PIWBLEMS INVOLVING A FEW CONCRETE 
VARIABLES IN OR FROM STANDARDIZED 
SITUATIONS. 



PERFORM TIIE FOUR BASIC ARmiMETlC 
OI'ERATIONS, USING WllOLE NUMBEIS, 
AND COMMON AND DECIMAL FRACTIONS, 
DEVELOP KNOWLEDGE OF STANDARD 
UNITS OF MEASURE, AND niEIR 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS, 



READ. WRITE. AND SPEAK COMPOUND ANC 
COMPUEX SENTENCES USING ADJECTIVES 
AND ADVERBS. AND VARYING WORD OKDZll 
IN PlIRASES. CLAUSES AND SENTENCES. 
DISCERN AND ORGANIZE FACTS AND 
OPINIONS FOR WRrriEN AND ORAL 
COMMUNICATION. 



LEV£X3 



APPLY COMMON SENSE UNDERSTANDING TO 
C ARRY OUT INSTRUCTIONS FURNISHED IN 
WRmtN. ORAL OR DIAGRAMMATIC FORM. 
DEALWrtli PROBLEMS INVOLVING SEVERAL 
CONCRETE VARIABLES IN OR FROM 
STANDARDIZED SITUATIONS. 



COMPUTE DISCOUNT. INTEREST. 
PERCETfTACE, SURFACE AREAS. 
VALUES. WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 
USING FOUR BASIC ARmiMETTC 
OPERATIONS. 



SELECmrE READING OF TEXT BOOKS /.NO 
OTHER MATERIAL TO EXTOACT ESSE/ TiAL 
THEME OR IDEA. COMPOSE THEMES 
REPORTS, AND ESSAYS FOLLOWING m. ' ~> 
OF GRAMMAR SPELUNG. NEATNESS. D 
FORMAT. 



LEVEL4 



APPLY PRINaPLES OF RATIONAL SYSTEMS 
TO SOLVE PRACTICAL PROBLEMS AND DEAL 
WTTH A VARIETY OF CONCRCTE VARIABLES 
IN SITUATIONS WHERE ONLY UMHED 
STANDARDIZATION EXISTS. INTERPRET A 
VARIETY OF INSTRUCTIONS FUIWISHEO IN 
WmTEN. ORAL. DIAGRAMMATIC OR 
SaiEDULED FORM. 



PERFORM ARTTTIMFnC, ALGEBRAIC 
AND GEOMETTUC OPERATIONS AS 
APPUED TO STANDARD SITUATIONS; 
PERFORM SHOP MATHEMATIC 
OPERATTONS IN PRACTICAL 
APPUCATION TO THE MANUAL ARTS. 



SPEAK ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS. Or 
COMPOSE BUSINESS LETTEOS. UEVOr, 
SUMMARIES OR EXPOSITTONS CONr' 
TO RULES OF GRAMMAR, CONHNUrri 
DICTION. COORDINATION, LENGTH OF 
HARMONY AND SEQUENCES OF SEN H^! 
AND PARAGRAPHS. 



LEVEL 5 APPLY PRINCIPLES OF U)CIC OR SCIENTinc 
TTUNKING TO DEHNE PROBLEMS, COLLECT 
DATA. ESTABLISH FACTS AND DRAW VAUD 
CONCLUSIONS. INTERPRET AN EXTENSIVE 
VARIETY OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCHONS. IN 
BOOKS, MANUALS, OR MATHEMATICAL OR 
DIAGRAMMATIC FORM. DEAL WTO SEVERAL 
ABSTRACT OR CONCRETE VARIABLES. 



APPLY KNOWLEDGE OF ESTABLISHED 
STATISTICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
TECHNIQUES IN THE AN/XYSIS AND 
EVALUATION OF DATA. 



READ OR WRITE SPEECHES. BOOK AND 
PUY REVIEWS, SCIENTinC AND TEC!!V:C.n 
MATERIALS. ABSTTIACTS, nNANClAL 
REPORTS AND LEGAL DOCUME.YrS. Hi* 
CONVERSANT IN THE THEORY. PRINt :?LES 
AND MEniODS OF EFFECTIVE AND 
PERSUASIVE SPEAKING INCLUDING ^'OICS. 
DICnON AND PHONETICS, IN DISCUSSJC?^ 
AND DEBATE. 



TCTirr.ft APPLY PRINCIPLES OF LOGICAL AND 

SaENHFK: THINKING TO A WIDE RANGE OF 
INTELLECTUAL AND PRACTICAL PROBLEMS. 
DEAL Wmi NONVERBAL SYMBOLISM 

(FORMUIAS, saEwnnc equattons, graphs. 

MUSICAL NOTES, ETCJ IN ITS MOST DUTTCULT 
niASES. DEAL UTni A VARIETY OF 
ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE VARIABLES. 
COMPIiEHEND THE MOST ABSTRUSE CLASSES 
OF CONCEPTS. 



APPLY KNOWLEDGE OF ESTABLISHED 
AND TTIEOREHCAL MATHEMATICAL 
AND STATTSTTCAL CONCEPTS IN TTIE 
FIELD OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. 



SAME AS LEVEL V. 



MDS&A, data source U.S. DOL 
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Table 2 



WHERE THE NEW REGIONAL JOBS WILL BE 



OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP 



MEANGED 
LEVEL FOR: 



PERCENT OF EMPLOYERS NEW JOBS BY OCCUPATION 
FOR: 



Management and 
Management'Related 

Management/Admin 
Management Support 

Professional Specialty 

Bngin.Arch,Surv. 
Natural,Comp,Math 
Social Science 
Social«Recre,ReIig. 
Lawyers,Judiclal 
Teachers,Lib.Coun. 
Health Diag.&Treat 
WrltersXnt* 

Technicians 

Health 
Engineering 
Other 

Marketing and Sales 

Administrative Support 
and Clerical 

Service Occupations 

Blue Collar and 
Precision Trade 

Laborers 



tantnina ^Qtth Language 


Private Sector 


Public Sector 




Educational 










Fedenl St^ 


V - — * 

Local 




m 

O 






14% 


34% 


26% 


5% 


3% 


5 


4 


4 


10 


8 


6 


2 


3 


5 


4 


4 


4 


26 


20 


3 








wt 


16% 


24% 


21% 


12% 


53% 


5 


5 


5 


2 


8 


2 


2 




6 


6 


6 


2 


10 


1 




1 


5 


3 


5 




1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


3 


5 


1 




10 


5 




o 




D 


1 


1 


3 


3 




5 


3 


5 


4 


1 


2 


1 


50 


5 


4 


5 


5 


4 


1 




1 


4 


3 


4 


1 










4 


4 


4 


7% 


13% 


10% 


4% 


4% 


4 


4 


4 


3 


1 


4 


1 


2 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


3 


1 




4 


3 


4 


3 


8 


4 


2 


2 


4 


3 


4 


17% 










3 


2 


3 


14% 


20% 


37% 


58% 


35% 


3 


2 


3 


19% 


9% 


2% 


10% 


3% 


3 


2 


3 


17% 


2% 


2% 


7% 


1% 


2 


I 


I 


3% 


2% 


2% 


4% 


1% 



MDS&A, totals may exceed 100% due to rounding. Data from U.S.BLS and NOICC. 
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OCCUPATION,,, 
In the Private Sector 



Table 3 

THE FASTEST GROWING JOBS IN THE SOUTHEAST 



AVERAGE G£D SKZXX LEVEL REgUIRED 
^•asoaing Hath Laaguag* 



Paralegal p«rsoaa«l 

M«dieal assistants 

Physical therapists 

f hysieal aad eorr«etir« therapy 

assistaata aad aides 
Data proeassiag •qoipmaat repairers 
loM health aid«s 
Podiatrists 

Computer systeas analysts 
Medical records techaiciaas 
Saployaeat iatervievers 

Average GSO level required 



5 
4 

5 

4 
4 

3 
5 
€ 
4 
5 

4 . 5 



In the Fedezai GoTeznment 

Coaputer systeas aaalysts c 

XccoMtaats aad auditors s 

Geaeral paraprof essioaals aad techaiciaas 5 

Legal assistaata aad clerks 5 

Physiciaas aad . surge'oas ( 

Electrical aad electroaic eagiaeers 5 

Kaaageaeat aaalysts 5 

Sagiaeeriag techaiciaas 5 

Saploymeat i at ervi overs 5 

Ceaeral eagiaeers 5 

Average eSD level retired 5.2 

Ih State Governments 

Correctioaal officers 3 

Social workers 5 

Social welfare serrices workers 5 

Ceaeral aaaageaeat; support persoaael 5 

Ceaeral paraprof essioaals aad techaiciaas 5 

Sleetrical aad electroaic eagiaeers 5 

Saployaeat iaterviewers 5 

lealth techaiciaas 4 

Lawyers ^ 

Child care workers 3 

Average CM level required 4.C 

In Local Govenxments 



5 
5 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
5 

4 . 3 



2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
5 
3 
4 
4 
2 

3.3 



5 
4 

S 

4 

3 
2 
5 
5 
3 
5 

4 . 1 



5 
5 
S 
5 
5 
.5 
5 
4 
5 
5 

4 . 9 



2 
S 
5 
4 
S 
5 
5 
4 
€ 
2 

4.3 



workers 



Police patrol officers 
rire fighters 
Ceaeral protective service 
C«aeral office clerks 
Social workers 

Cardeaers aad grouad^ keepers 
Correctioaal officers 
Lawyers 

Buildiag cleaaing aad service workers 
lighway aaiateaaace workers 

Average CCD level required. ....... 

MDS4A. based on daca trom U.S. BLS and NOICC. 



4 
4 

3 
4 

5 
2 
3 
C 
3 
3 

3 . 



2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 

2 . 1 



3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
2 
2 
C 
2 
2 

3 . 2 



3^9 



Tabte 4 

SOURCES OF QUALIFYING AND UPGRADING TRAINING FOR AMERICAN WORKERS 

(All Emplojees) 

Percent Pcxccxit 
With gtsalifylng Training With Upgrading Training 



OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP 


Total 


From 
Scbool 


Exnploye.r>Based 
Formal Informal 


Total 


Fiuii 
School 


Employer-Based 
Formal Informa 


ALL EMPLOYEES 


55 


29 


10 


26 


35 


12 


11 


14 


General Managers 


71 


43 


12 


39 


47 


18 


17 


16 


Technical 

Professionals 


94 


83 


14 


23 


63 


25 


23 


17 


Nontechnical 
Professionals 


92 


87 


6 


16 


47 


47 


10 


11 


Management 
Support Spec. 


77 


52 


11 


38 


52 


20 


20 


17 


Technicians 


85 


58 


14 


32 


52 


20 


18 


19 


Administrative 
OfQce / Clerical 


57 


33 


7 


31 


32 


10 


10 


15 


Sales 


43 


15 


12 


28 


32 


7 


13 


15 


Service 


36 


13 


9 


18 


25 


7 


8 


12 


Transportation 


36 


2 


8 


26 


18 


2 


6 


9 


Machine Operators 


37 


6 


6 


26 


22 


3 


4 


16 


yrait 


66 


11 


16 


44 


26 


7 


7 


13 


Precision 

Production 


61 


17 


15 


38 


36 


8 


13 


18 


Mechanics and 
Repairers 


68 


19 


18 


39 


44 


7 


22 


17 


Extractive 


56 


4 


13 


48 


34 


6 


13 


18 


Laborers 


18 


2 


2 


13 


14 


2 


2 


10 



MDS&A, data taken from DOL/ASTD publication The Learning Enterprise. 
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Table? 



GENERAL TYPES OF TRAINING PROVIDED BY AMERICAN EMPLOYERS 
DURING TWO PERIODS OF TIME. 1985 and 1988 
la Rank Order by Percent of Change, High to low 



Type of Training 



Percent Providing in 1985 Percent Providing in 19S8 Change 



Computer Literacy/ 

Basic Computer Skills 

Management Skills & 
Development 

Clerical/Secretarial Skills 

Disease Prevention/ 
Health/Wellness 

Remedial Basic Education 

Communications Skills 

Supervisory Skills 

Personal Growth 

Technical Skills/ 

Knowledge Updating 

Customer Education 

New Methods/Procedures 

Employee/Labor Relations 

Customer Relations/Services 

ExecuUve Development 

Sales Skills 



48J2, 

74.3 
52.9 

38.9 
18.0 
66.8 
73.7 
51.9 

72.7 
35.7 
56.5 
44.9 
63.6 
56.5 
54.1 



59.2 

81.3 
59.7 

45.5 
24.3 
72.1 
78.9 
56.0 

76.4 
38.3 
58.6 
45.3 
63.6 
55.8 
47.8 



+11.0% 

+7.0% 
+6.8% 

+6.6% 
+6.3% 
+5.3% 
+5.2% 
+4.1% 

+3.7% 

+2.6% 

+2.1% 

+0.4% 

NC 

-0.7% 

-6.3% 



MDS&A, data taken from Training Magazine's Industry Reports for 1985 & 1988. 
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Table 8 

SPECIFIC TYPES OF TRAINING PROVIDED BY AMERICAN EMPLOYERS 
In Rank Order by Percent of Change • High to Low 

Training Percent PrO¥i< 

Listening skills 

Outplacement & Retirement planning 
Safety 

Public speaking & Presentation skills 
Delegation skills 
Word processing 
Problem*solving 
Finance 

Strategic planning 
Data processing 
Leadership 
Time management 
Team-build^g 
Writing skills 

Hiring & Selection processes 
Planning 

Foreign language{s) 
Negouating skills 
Reading skills 
Performance appraisals 
Management information systems 
Stress management 
Computer programming 
Conducting meetings 
Purchasing 
Decision-making 
Interpersonal skills 
Train-the-trainer 
Product knowledge 
Goal-setting 

New employee orientation 
New equipment operation 

Training Spedflcany Identifled -As Being Provided In 1985 But Not Specifically Identified in 1988 

Customer rclaUons 47.5 

Beginning sales skills 43.7 

Advanced sales skills 36.9 

Nutrition 15-7 

Research & Development 13.7 
Manxifacturing 

(e.g. production planning, cost estimating) 10.9 

Training Spccfflcally Identifled As Being Provided In 1983 But Not Specifically Identified in 1985 
MotivaUon 

Personal computer applications 

Managing change z"-^ 
Substance abuse 

Smoking cessation f;-^ 
Quality control ^ ^ 

Creativity 

Ethics ^^-^ 
Other (topics not listed) 

MDS&A, data taken from Training Magazine's Industry Reports for 1985 & 1988. 
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in 1989 


9^twmnt t>mviile(i In 1988 


Change 


41 0 

^ X* w 


52.4 


11.4% 


13.9 


24.0 


10.1% 


41 9 


51.0 


9.1% 


36.3 


45.3 


9.0% 


37.9 


46.8 


8.9% 


S4 Q 


63.5 


8.6% 


39 8 


48.0 


8.4% 


20.1 


28.4 


8.3% 




34.2 


8.2% 


31 6 

W A* w 


39.5 


7.9% 


54 1 


62.0 


7.9% 


55 7 


63.3 


7.6% 


44 2 


51.2 


7.0% 


33.7 


41.4 


6.7% 


53.0 


59.6 


6.6% 


35^7 


42.3 


6.6% 


4.5 


10.9 


6.4% 


29.7 


35.9 


6.2% 


13.2 


19.3 


6.1% 


eois 


66.2 


5.4% 


34 1 


39.4 


5.4% 


49.9 


54.8 


4.9% 


36! 8 


40.6 


4.8% 


33 9 


38.4 


4.5% 


20 7 


24.9 


4.2% 


39.4 


43.2 


3.8% 


4L5 


45.1 


3.6% 


49.4 


52.6 


3.2% 


54.1 


56.9 


2.8% 


43.5 


44.9 


1.4% 


79.8 


80.7 


0.9% 


61.3 


60.9 


0.4% 
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Table 10 

MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYEES WHO RECEIVED EMPLOYER 
PROVIDED TRAINING FOR TWO PERIODS, 1985 and 1988 
la Rank Order by Pexeent of Clunge, High to Low 



JOBCAIEGORY PERCENT PROVTOED PERCENT PROVTOED CHANGE 

TRAINING IN I98S TRAINING IN 1988 



PROFESSIONALS 48.6 60.3 + 11.7% 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFnCE& CLERICAL 50.9 62.5 + 11.6% 
FIRST-LEVEL 

SUPERVISORS 64.4 72.5 + 8.1% 

MIDDLE MANAGERS 69.9 77.8 + 7.9% 
SALES 

REPRESENTATIVES 37.1 43.0 +5.9% 

SENIOR MANAGERS 60.0 56.8 + 3.2% 

PRODUCTION WORKERS 32.4 35.1 +2.7% 

EXECUTIVES 67.1 64.5 + 2.6% 

CUSTOMER SERVICE 45.7 44.7 -1.0% 



MDS&A, data taken from Training Magazine's Industry Reports for 1985 & 1988. 
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Table 11 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
SOUTHEAST REGIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



LOCATION (STATE) Total White 



IMted States 
SE^Resiaa 



Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Miasissippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



12M79S 
1,752,575 



9.914. 183 
1,371.282 



Female 



6.725.834 
94a788 



Percent 
of Total 

54% 
54% 



(i4«}g 


a4%) 






181.447 


137.301 


95.232 


5Z4 


477.210 


362.346 


259.184 


54.3 


195.123 


150.953 


102.666 


S2.6 


144.548 


132.581 


81.063 


S6.1 


101.095 


69.232 


54.593 


S4.2 


322.966 


253.062 


177.768 


55.0 


134.116 


103.801 


73.509 


543 


197.070 


162.006 


104.773 


S3.2 



Minority 



2.242.845 
34a437 
(15%) 

40.076 

100.176 

38.842 

10.339 

30,088 

65.098 

28.074 

30,744 



Percent 
of Total 

18,4% 
19.6% 



22*6 

21.7 

20^ 

7.2 

30^ 

20 

21.3 

16.0 



MXNORITY BREAKDOWN 
LOCATION (STATE) Black 



United SUtes 
S.E. Region 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



Hispanic Asian/Pacit Amer. lad- Nonresid. Alien 



1,060.899 


623.591 


448.222 


90,133 


343.770 


264.684 


55.474 


17.801 


5.478 


38.856 


37.690 


828 


1.182 


376 


4.070 


44.301 


47.434 


7.219 


1.222 


14.688 


34.303 


1.806 


2.427 


306 


5.328 


8.803 


341 


872 


323 


1.628 


28.785 


631 


427 


245 


1775 


57.370 


1.957 


3.313 


2.458 


4.806 


25.924 


965 


978 


207 


2.241 


27.508 


1.512 


1.383 


341 


4.320 



MDS&A, total enrollment includes tKose in two and four year insUtuUons and Is not based on degree fieldc 
Data from SREB and NaUonal Center for Education StatlsUcs. U. S. Department of EducaUon. 1986. 
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Table 12 



ENROLLMENT OF BLACK AND HISPANIC STUDENTS IN SOUTHEAST REGIONAL 
POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS BY DEGREE PROGRAM 

LOCATION (STATE) Total Percent In Percent in Percent in Percent in Percent in 

Black Sch. Two Yr. Prog. Undergiad. Graduate First Prof. 



BLACK STUDENTS 



United States 


1,080.899 


29 


43 


9 


5 


5 


S.E.Regiaa 


264.684 


38 


37 


Is 


in 


# 


Alabama 


37.690 


47 


33 


22 


12 


7 


Florida 


44.301 


19 


50 


10 


6 


O 

w 


Georgia 


34.303 


43 


22 


19 


11 


lA 


Kentnclcy 


8.803 


0 




/ 


w 


3 


Mississippi 


28.785 


49 


41 




19 


5 


North Carolina 


57.370 






1Q 


10 


8 


South Carolina 


25.924 


33 




Ol 




5 


Tennessee 


27.508 


40 




iw 


Q 


13 


HISPANIC STUDENTS 












United SUtes 


623.581 




46 


6 


4 


4 


S.E. Region 


55.474 




44 


2 


1 


2 


Alabama 


828 




33 


.4 


.6 


.6 


Florida 


47.434 




58 


10 


6 


10 


Georgia 


1.806 




17 


1 


1 


2 


Kentudcy 


341 




20 


3. 


.4 


.4 


Mississippi 


631 




77 


.7 


.3 


.8 


North Carolina 


1.957 




43 


.6 


.6 


.6 


South Carolina 


965 




51 


.8 


.4 


.8 


Tennessee 


1.512 




51 


.8 


.4 


1 



MDS&A, based on data fron the Southern Regional EducaUonal Board and the U. S. Department 
1986 Enrollment. 
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Table 13 



CHANGE IN NUMBER OF BACHELOR DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 1976/77 TO 1985/86 



DISCIPLINE DIVISION/ 
FIELD OF STDDY 



NUMBER CONFERRED NUMBER CONFERRED PERCENT 
1976-77 196S66 CHANGE 



Total 

Agriculture & natural resources 
Architecture & environ, design 
Area and ethnic studies 
Business and management 
Communications 
Communication technologies 
Computer & infbmu sd'mces 
Education . 
Engineering 

En^eering technologies 
Foreign languages 
Health sciences 
Home economics 
Law 
Letters 

Liberal/general studies 

Ubrarj ft archival sciences 

Life sciences 

Mathematics 

AOIitary sciences 

Multi/interdisciplinary study 

Parks & recreation 

Philosophy Be religion 

Theology 

Physical sciences 

Psychology 

Protectiye services 

Public afEairs 

Social sciences 

Visual & performing arts 





987,823 


7% 


21,467 


16 823 




9,222 


9 119 


"X 


3,450 


3,060 


.1 1 


150.964 




oo 


21.698 


41,666 


on 


1.516 


1 




6.407 


41,889 




143.722 


ft7 221 


*w9 


40.936 


76 333 




8.347 


19 620 


I'M 


13.944 


10.102 


•28 


57.122 


64.535 


13 


17.439 


15.288 


-12 


559 


1.197 


114 


38.849 


35.434 


-9 


16.763 


19.248 


IS 


781 


157 


-60 


53.605 


38.524 


-28 


14.196 


16.306 


IS 


933 


256 


-73 


17.149 


15.700 


-8 


5.514 


^.433 


-20 


8.158 


6.239 


-24 


6.109 


5.602 


•8 


22.497 


21.731 


-3 


47.373 


40.521 


-15 


14.530 


12.704 


-13 


17.627 


13.878 


-21 


116.879 


93.703 


-20 


41.793 


36.949 


-12 



NOTE: Based on data from the U. S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. 
Dijrtng period 21 degree disciplines/fields declined an average of 21.6% and 9 degree disciplines/ 
fields increased an average of 120%: with the disciplines of Computer & information sciences 
(up 554%). Engineering technologies (up 135%) , and Law (up 1 14%) increasing the most while 
the disciplines of Libraiy and archival sciences (down 80%), Military sciences (down 73%) 
and Education (down 39%) declined the most. 

MDS&A 
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Table 14 



DEGREES AWARDED BY SOUTHEAST REGION INSTITUTIONS 
OP HIGHER EDUCATION BY FIELD OF STUDY AND DEGREE 



FIELD OF STUDY 



Total Number Percent of all Bachelor's Degree Master's Degree Doctorate 
Decreea Degrees Nnmber/Percent Number/Percent Number/Percc: 



AUnelds 


18a433 


140.699 




37,417 




3,978 




Business & M«ii«9i9«nt 


43,715 


24 3€,043 


27 


7,524 


20 


118 


4 


education 


31,t94 


18 15,9€3 


11 


14,719 


39 


1,212 


31 


Social Sei«nc« 


12,317 


7 11,239 




9€2 


3 


186 


5 


En9in««riA9 


11,454 


€ 9,290 




1,926 


5 


195 


6 


H«aith Sciences 


9,05C 


5 7,29i 




1,438 


4 


120 


3 


Psychology 


€, 45X^ 


4 5,178 




1, 005 


3 


2/0 


^ 


Li£« Sciences 


€,05€ 


3 4,923 




680 


2 


453 




Comunicacions 


5,991 


3 5,717 




262 


• 7 


12 




Computer /Info Science 


5,953 


3 5,174 




770 


2 


9 




Letters 


4, €14 


3 3,900 




597 


2 


117 


3 


Visual ( Perf. Arts 


4«€03 


3 3,970 




598 


2 


35 




Physical Science 


4,02C 


2 3,19€ 




548 


2 


282 


1 


Public Affairs 


3,479 


2 1,773 




1,C55 


4 


51 


I 


Engineering and 
















Related Technologies 


3,334 


2 3,250 




84 


.2 


0 


0 


Protective Services 


3,249 


2 3,024 




220 


.6 


5 




Mathematics 


2,715 


2 2,328 




332 


,9 


55 




ALL OTHER FIELOS 


21,454 


12 18,433 


13 


3,897 


10 


828 




H0S4A# based on data from the Southern 


Regional Education Board 


and 


the 0. S. 


Department 


of Educat 


ion 



1986 



erJc 
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Table 15 



DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES AWARDED BY PUBLIC 
POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOUTHEAST 



LOCATION ASSOCIATE BACHELOR'S MASTER'S DOCTORIAL FIRST PROFJJEG 

(STATE) %Blk.%rem. %Blk.%Fem. %Blk.%F«n. % BIk. Wem. %Blk.%F«n. 

United 
Sutes 



S.E. 
Reflon 



446.047 


967.823 


288,967 


33.693 


77310 




9% 


99% 


6% 91% 


9% 


90% 


4% 


34% 


4% 




57.067 


103,727 


28.424 


2,849 




10,210 




19% 




13% 92% 


10% 


56% 


7% 


33% 


6% 


29% 


4.115 




13,747 


3.474 




264 




855 




22% 


99% 


19% 92% 


11% 


92% 


8% 


49% 


6% 


30% 


23.911 


21.169 


4.562 




656 




1.823 


8% 


94% 


8% 49% 


7% 


90% 


6% 


.38% 


2% 


37% 


3.408 




13.785 


5.155 




539 




1.946 


16% 


61% 


14% 92% 


10% 


98% 


8% 


36% 


9% 


31% 


4.145 




9.291 


2.872 




167 




1.281 


24% 


66% 


4% 92% 


3% 


61% 


2% 


22% 


2% 


28% 


3.843 




7.508 


1.979 




235 




500 


28% 


62% 


23% 93% 


21% 


94% 


8% 


38% 


7% 


23% 


9.419 




16.760 


4.303 




526 




1.662 




18% 


96% 


19% 93% 






4% 


36% 


7% 


31% 


4.373 




8.970 


2.645 




212 




661 


29% 


99% 


19% 93% 


11% 


60% 


3% 


30% 


3% 


22% 


3.853 




12.537 


3.434 




246 




1.462 


13% 




10% 90% 


6%^ 


97% 


6% 


39% 


10% 


26% 



Alabmma 

Florida 

Georgia 

Eaitatkj 

Mississippi 

N.CaroUna 

S.Carolina 

Tennessee 



MDS&A, based on data from the Southern Regional Education Board and the U. 5. Department of Educat 
198o. 
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NOTES 



!• Report commissioned by the U, S. Department of La.bor from the Hudson Institute 
issued June 1987, 

2. Published in Occupational Outlook Quarterly. Fall 1987; and as a Special BuUe n 
March, 1988 (Number 2302), 

3. Joint initiatives involving DOL have included one with the U, S, Department of 
Education which resulted in the issuance of the publication. The Bottom Line: 
Basic Slcills In The Worlcplace. with the U, S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, which resulted in the issuance of the publication. Count On Me.. .Youth 
2000. and a cxirrent two-year joint research effort with the American Society of 
Training and Development which is looking at basic workplace skiUs. This 
DOL/ASTD initiative has resulted in the Issuance of two publications, one titled 
Worlq)lace Basics: The Stettls Employers Want and another titled The Learning 
Enterprise. In addition^ a set of "iDest practices" texts are planned for publication, 

4. While a ntimber of reports and publications have been issued by various public and 
private sector organizations concerned with the effect projected demographic, 
economic and social trends will have on the workplace and workforce, the 
following exemplify those supportive of DOL's initiatives, particularly in the 
Southeast 

• Employment Policies: Looking To The Year 2000. the National Alliance of 
Business (NAB); 

• Youth 2000: A CaR For Action. NAB: 

• The Fourth 'K'; Workforce Readiness. NAB; 

^ Haljivay Home And A Long Way To Go, report of the 1986 Commission on T 
Future of the South; and 

• Meeting The Economic Challenge of the 1990's: Workforce Literacy in the 
South, report by MDC, Inc. for the Sunbelt Institute. 

5. This report, one of" the first of its kind in the nation, was developed primarily ; 
source of Information for DOL officials on the impact of demographic, economi. 
and social trends projected for the Southeast region and each of its eight states 
While developed as a resource for internal use, copies of the report have been 
provided to numerous outside interests. 

6. At the request of the Southeast Regional Office of the National Alliance of Business 
the DOL/ETA Southeast Regional Office participated in a joint research project 
which sought to demonstrate how the Workforce 2000 demographic, economic, 
and social trends projected for the nation could be localized. This innovative 
effort incorporated data relating to the impact of various social issues such as 
teenage pregnancy, out-of-wedlock births, homelessness, substance abuse, 
poverty, and adult illiteracy; as well as detailed commentary on current 
community and employer efforts in human resource development and basic skii;> 
enhancement activities. While the full report was not published, an executive 
summary dealing with those aspects of the report concerning adult Illiteracy war. 
published with the assistance of IBM. 

7. A Regional Leadership Conference was called by the DOL/ETA Atlanta Regional 
Administrator. Convened in Peachtree City, Georgia, during February, 1988, the 
conference sought to provide a setting in which top public and private sector 
leaders from each of the eight Southeast states could review and discuss the 
Workforce 2000 demographics and Issues, then develop an action plan for the 
Governor of each southeastern state, 

8. The data used, to describe each of the six trends, as well as other aspects of this 
report come from various sources, including the U, S, Bureau of the Census ana 
the U, S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, The primary source of data used for the 
regional demographic and employment projections was the Regional Economi 
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Projections Series 87-R-2, "Regional Economic Growth in the United States: 
Projections for 1987-2000,- Volume I, n, and HI, published by the National 
Planning Association (NPA). This informaUon was supplemented by area specific 
data from various other regional sources including the Southern Regional 
liaucation Board and the labor market information and research units of the eight 
southeastern State Employment Security agencies. 
9. The Department of Labor classifies the nation's industries and business activides 
into ten (10) major groups (see Graphic 10). Those industries which make up the 
fSi, ^A^'^^?"'^''^^ °^ economy are agriculture (including forestry and 

!l« "^S' construcuon. and manufacturing. Those Industries which make 
n,^h?o ,,«?f;?''r?!°^"''??»^^^°£ '^•^•P- (transportation, communications, and 
g^vei^i^^nf (finance, insurance, and real estate), services, and 

10. Based upon national projections of the U. S. Bureau of Labor StaUstics 
Zr* referred to are those developed and defined by DOL and 

identified in supplemental volumes for the DicUonary of Occupational Titles for 
general, educational development. The sklU levels relate to reasoning 
mathematical, and language development that a worker should possess upon 
entering a given job. The DOL GED levels range from one. the lowest level of 
complaaty. to six, the highest level of complexity and are cumulative 
^^^'^ ^"^^ participation rates for 1987 averaged 78.4% for white males age 20 
IS Oorfo.'°"'P ? 74 7o^ for nonwhite mJes. 55.6o^ for white fem^es^ and 

1^ nonwhite females (BLS unpublished data). 

rnm^^^^TV''^';^^^^ "^'^^ ^^^""^^ fro"^ data obtained from the NaUonal 
nnS^cl?"". Si" Employment PoUcy. The Institute for Social Research at the 
Umversity of NLchigan. the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and the U. S Bureau r 
me t-ensus. The educational attainment information was derived from da^a 
14 R^S^^"^ Southern Regional Education BoS-d 

H^fth'2,'!r5^°"°^S°'' statistical data obtained from the U. S. Departmen- " 
S^Se oLSif ^n!S:^"t' 7i? Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention CleL^o?: 
the Georgia Department of Human Resources. ■ 

15. Fallure-to-graduate statistics provided by the U. S. Department of Education wi-^h 
ttie economic costs calculated based upSn informaUon oSSSied from S^^^^^ 
Fonn5«Hn"?"^i^.^^^^'^?P- ^d ^«P°rts. The Forgotten Half ^ T G^^^^^ 

16. Based on die findings of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
Himo^iJ^'^'^'i?^^ ^y-^^ Educational Testing Service, these individiSf have 
diiliculty^and/or cannot do such common everyday things as- 

stating in writing an argument made in a newspaper column 
^ orally interpreting a lengthy feature story in a newspaper, 
o interpreting the distincUons between two types of employee benefits 
foUowmg directions to travel from one location to another using a map. 
using a bus schedule. ^ 
* determining correct change using a simple restaurant menu, and/or 
, , aetermining the amount of interest charges from a loan ad. 

^flu"^"^^ functional illiteracy, the estimated size of the population an i 
f economic costs were derived from various studies, including 

, Q i?'^^/" ^ 2000; A View From The Southeast mciuamg 
18. This definition comes from Webster's New Collegiate DicUonary. Poverty level 

'S^^nh .^fu^°''^ ? ^^""^^^ ^^^^^ ^"d/^"^ "s^d by the U. S. Departnients of 
Health and Human Services and Labor for grant-in-aid programs. Esdmates are 
based on naUonal staUsUcs and area specific data from Census. BLS. and various 
state agencies. 
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19. Final report of The Grant Foundation Commission on Work* Family and 
Citizenship, titled The Forgotten Half: Pathways to Success For America's Youth 
and Young Families, issued November, 1988. 
'20. Projections on homeless derived from information obtained from the Interagency 
Task Force on Homeless. The National Coalition for Homeless, and The Counc: 
State Governments. 

21. The economic cost projections were calculated based on information provided by 
the Interagency Task Force on Homeless. 

22. The information and estimates provided on substance abuse are based upon 
information obtained from the Georgia Department of Human Resources and The 
National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Information, 

23. National statistics obtained from the National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse 
Information were used to project regional abuse estimates. 

24. Surveys conducted by the American Management Association, the Employment 
Management Association, the College Placement Council, and the Placement 
Offices of Northwestern and Michigan State Universities confirm that about 
one-third of American employers test for drugs. 

25. For the purpose of this report* the public sector is defined as including Federal 
civilian employment In agencies and enterprises: state and local government, 
excluding education and hospitals; and quasi-public agencies such as area planning 
commissions, transit authorities, etc. The data presented is based on NPA 
regional projections as supplemented by unpublished national projections and 
Industry matrix data from the BLS. 

26. Based on information contained in the Hudson Institute/U. S. Office of Personnel 
Management report Civil Seroice 2000 , the General Accotmting Office report 
Managing Human Resources, and regional projection data from NPA as 
supplemented by unpublished national projections and matrix data from BLS. 

27. This two year research project is designed to look at workplace basic skills that 
employers want and the level of skill employees bring to the job. The estimate 
repiorted and used here come from the BLS study How Workers Get Their 
Training. 

28. Projected based on impublished BLS data on the educational attainment levels 
the general civilian population, the ciirrent labor force, and non-labor force age ^ 
and over. 

29. Based on the findings of the National Assessment of Educational Progress; the 
national reading, writing, and math reports of the Educational Testing Service: 
and the U. S. DOE report The Condition of EdvLcation. 

30. Based on information obtained from the Siouthem Regional Education Board. 

31. National Assessment of Educational Progress data as supplemented by the U. S. 
DOE National Ce nter for Educational Statistics. 

32. The U. S. DOL/ASTD publication Workplace Basics: Skills Employers Want lists 
seven skill areas required by today's jobs. They are: learning to learn, the three 
R's (reading, writing, computation), communication (listening and oral), creative 
thinking (problem solving), self-esteem (goal setting-motivation/personal and 
career development), interpersonal skills (negotiation and teamwork), and 
leadership (organizational effectiveness). 

33. Based on unpublished data from BLS. OPM. and a telephone survey of several state 
and local government agencies in the Southeast. 

34. Based on findings of personnel practices surveys conducted as part of the 
DO L/ NAB Atlanta 2000 study and information from How To Prevent Costly 
Turnover, an article in the June. 1989 issue of Business Atlanta. 

35. Unpublished BLS data as supplemented by a survey conducted for the DOL/NAB 
Atlanta 2000 study. 
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36. Based on Federal pay increases from 1982 through 1988 and state/local pay 
increases as reported in telephone survey of selected state merit systems in the 
Southeast. 

37. According to unpubUshed BLS/OPM data private sector employees averaged the 
iollowing increases in compensation: up 6.8% in 1982. 5.9% in 1983. 4 4% in 
1984. 4.3% in 1985. 3.2% in 1986. 3.0% in 1987. and 4.4% in 1988 The 
cumulative increase from 1982 through 1988 was 32.0 percent. The President s 

^^fr^o, comparability off 18.5% in 1982 (Federal pay increase was 

4^0). off 21.5% m 1983 (Federal pay increase was 4.0%). off 18.3% in 1984 
federal pay increase was 3.5%). off 19.2% in 1985 ( no Federal pay increase 
given), off 23.8% in 1986 (Federal pay increase was 3.0%). off 23.7% in 1987 
f i?ff .P^^ increase was 2.0%). and off 26.3% in 1988 (Federal pay increase was 
4.1 /bj. A review of selected state merit system pay survey findings indicated that 
oo S?? structure Is 15 to 30% off Federal and private sector pay. 

38. CwxL Service 2000, report: of the Hudson Institute commissioned by the U. S 
??i^^o°Q ^n^n^^^ Management: U. S. General Accounting Office report number 
UOD-89-19. Managing Human Resources: Greater OPM Leadership Needed To 
Address Critical Issues: Attracting Quality Graduates To The Federal Govemmeri: 
a special report of the U. S. Merit Systems Protection Board: and Uadership Fcr 
Amenc^' Rebuilding The Public Service, the report: of the National Commission on 
the Public Service. 

39. Research findings by the Hudson Institute and the U. S. Office of Personnel 
Management have found that the average age of the Federal workforce is higher 

An SSh Tf^^lf^^ °i ^^^^^ workforce in general of the general populltio;. 
Trade ldi^?sti-aSS ^* Departmint of Commerce. International 

A^i^^i unpubUshed data from the U. S. DOL. Employment and Training 
to ^e^outheSt ^° requests for non-agricultural alien labor certification. 

1?* ?r"n^^w°i[r^^"^''^ ^^^^ periodic survey Recruitment and Selection Procedure 
27 S Magazine s Industry Report. pubUshed October. 1988. 

iqftfiCnnfT*^^^ ^°'^^,'r^'?"'' ^ convened in Washington. D.C.. in Julv. 
ktrt^L?Sr^uf^"^^ McLaughlin. DOC Secretary C. William Verity. andD 
^^Ir^-^^^^ i' Fifty-eight participants including leaders and 

experts like Jack Anderson, syndicated columnist: Albert Shanker. President 
Amencan Federation of Teachers: CarroU CampbeU. Governor. South Carolina- 
Eugene Dorset. President. Gannett FoundaUon: WilUam Kolberg. President. ' 
^^^T^^f^^^J"^ of Business: Robert Spith. Chair/CEO. Gener£ Motors; and 
Lamar Alexander. President University of Tennessee, discussed and made 
recommendations on critical social issues such as adult illiteracy. 
;2" S^^^iS °^ information from the Southern Regional Education Board 

46. The December issue of the DOL/BLS Monthly Labor Review included an article 
• which compared employee benefits in the pubUc and private sectors. The 

information presented here is based on that study and the findings of various 
suryc)^ conducted by the American Management Association as reported in the 
August. 1986. December 1986. February. 1987. and May. 1988 issues of 
Personnel. 

47. Based on survey information reported in the February. 1987 issue of the AMA 
publication Personnel. 

48. These comments are based on the recommendations published in the U S OPM 
report Civil Service 2000 and the report of the National Commission on the Public 
Service, Rebuilding the Public Service. 
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49. Based on information from the U. S. Department of Education, the fund allocation 
figures for adult education for program year 1988 were: 

Total 

4.409.256 (5.2%) 
49.816.508 (58.7%) 
4.320.960 (5.1%) 
2.427.404 (2.9%) 
1.642.788 (1.9%) 
13.496.744 (15.9%) 
5.783.410 (6.8%) 
3.026.252 (3.6%) 

84.923U316 



State 


Federal Shaze 


State Share 


Alabama 


2,142,736 


2.266.520 


Florida 


4^81,142 


45.535.360 


Georgia 


2,904,502 


1.416.458 


xvcniuCx^ 




Ail .xo/ 


Mississippi 


1.487.288 


155.500 


N. Carolina 


3.223.762 


10.272.982 


S. Carolina 


1.923.605 


3.959.805 


Tennessee 


2.528.815 


497.437 


Totals 


20,542,067 


64,381,249 



50. Based on information published in the Southern Regional Education Board's 
report Challenge 2000: Coeds For Education. 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 



For additional information on how the emerging demographic, economic, an 
social trends occurring -affect the workplace and workforce in your localit 
and what you can do to help Build A Quality Workforce contact : 

Thm following Federal officials 

Of the U. S, Department of Labor. . . 

Daniel L. Lovrry 

Regional Administrator 

U. S. Department of Labor 

Employment and Training Administration 

1371 Peachtree Street, N. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 303€7 

Carol A. Gaudin 
Regional Administrator 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Employment Standards Administration 
1375 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30367 

Donald w. Cruse 

Regional Comn^ssioner 

U. S. Department of Labor 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1371 Peachtree Street, N. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30367 

Delores Crockett 

Regional Administrator 

U. S. Department of Labor 

Women's Bureau 

1371 Peachtree Street, N. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 2*^367 

Of the U. S. Department of Education... 
Jack Will 

Secretary's Regional Representative 
U. S. Department of Education 
101 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 

Of the U. S. Department of Health and Human Services... 

Dr. Thomas T. Williams 
Regional Administrator 

U. S. Department of Health and Human Services 
101 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Georgia i0323 
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Of thm n. S. Office of P^raonn^l Manag«unttnt: . 



John Ehlers 

Acting Regional Director 
U. S. Office of Personnel Management 
75 Spring Street, S. H., Suite 904 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Thtt following State officials 

Zn Alabama. . • In Georgia. • . 



John G. Allen 
Director, Department of 
Industrial Relations 
Industrial Relations Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 

David P. Rumbarger, Jr. 
Director, Department of 

Economic and Community Affairs . 
Post Office Box 2939 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 . 

Douglas Dyer 

.Chief, Research and Statistics 
Alabama Department of 

Indxistrial Relations 
Industrial. Relations Building, Room 427 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 

Mary Iiouise Siims 

Director, Alabama Occupational " 

Information Coordinating Committee 
Bell Building, Suite 400 
207 Montgomery Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 



Joe D. Tanner 

Commissioner, Georgia Department 

of Labor 
Sussex Place 

148 International Boulevard, N£ 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Milton Martin 

Director, Labor Market Information 

Systems 
Georgia Department of Labor 
254 Washington Street, SW 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Clifford L. Granger 
Executive Director, Georgia 

Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 
Georgia Department of Labor 
Sussex Place 

148 International Boulevard, NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 



In riorida. . « 

Hugo D. Menendez 

Secretary, Department of Labor 

and Employment Security 
2590 Executive Center Circle East 
Suite 20 6, Berkeley Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-2152 

Linda Frazier 

Chief, Bureau of Labor Market 

Information 
Florida Department of Labor and 

Employment Security 
2574 Seagate Drive, Suite 203 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0674 

Kenneth Baer- 

Director, Florida Occupational 

Information System 
Department of Labor and 

Employment Security 
1320 Executive Center Drive 
Atkins Building, Suite 210 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-0674 



Zn Kantucky • • • 

Darvin Allen 

Comxnissioner, Department of Employmenn 

Services 
Cabinet of Human Resources 
275 East Main Street, 2d Floor West 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40621 

Ed Blackwell 

Acting Manager, X^bor Market Research 

and Analysis 
Cabinet for Human Resources 
Department of Employment Services 
275 East Main Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40621 

Don Chris Sullivan 

Coordinator, Kentucky Occupational 

Information Coordinating Committee 
275 East Main Street, 2 East 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40621 
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In Mississippi. 



Zn South Cjirolina. 



Linda Ross Aldy 

Executive Director, Eriployment 

Security Commission 
Post Office Box 1699 
Jackson, Mississippi 39215-1699 

Beneta D. Burt 

Associate Director, Labor Assistance Div. 
Department of Economic and Community 

Development 
Office of the Governor 
301 West Pearl Street 
Jaclcson, Mississippi 39203-3089 

Raiford Crews 

Chief, Labor Market Information 

Division 
Mississippi Employment Security 

Commission 
Post Office Box 1699 
1520 West Capitol Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39215-1699 

William Caston 

Executive Director, Mississippi 

Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 
Sillers Building, Suite 1005 
Post Office Box 771 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 



Robert E. David 

Executive Director, Employment 

Security Commission 
1550 Gadsden Street 
Post Office Box 995 
Columbia, South Carolina 29202 

Jerry W. Branham 

Director, Division^ of Employment 

and Training 
Office of the Governor 
1300 Pickens Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201-3430 

David Laird 

Director, Labor Market Information 
Division 

South Carolina Employment Security 

Commission 
Post Office Box 995 
1550 Gadsden Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29202 

Carol Kososki 

Director, South Carolina Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee 
Post Office Box 995 
1550 Gadsden Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29202 



la North Carolina. . . 

Betsy Justus 

Chairman, Employment Security 

Commission 
Post Office Box 25903 
Raleigh,' North Carolina 27 611 

Joel New • 

Director, Division of Employment 

and Training 
Department of Economic and 

Community Development 
111 Seaboard Avenue 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27604 

Gregory Sampson 

Director, Labor Market Information 
Division 

North Carolina Employment Security 

Post Office Box 25903 
700 Wade' Avenue 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 

Nancy H. MacCormac 

Executive Director, North Carolina 

Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 
1311 St. Mary's Street, Suite 250 
Post Office Box 27625 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 



In T«nn«s3««'. . . 

James R* White 
Commissioner of Labor 
501 Union Building 
Second Floor, Suite A 
Nashville, Tennessee 37243-0655 

Joe S. Cummings 

Director, Research and Statistics 
Division 

Tennessee Department of Empioymer.t 

Security 
5ld Cordell Hull Office 

Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Chrystal Partridge 

Director, Tennessee Occupational 

Information Coordinating Committee 

Comnission 
519 Cordell Hull Office Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Rayburn A. Traughber 

Commissioner, Department of Employment 

Security 
12th Floor Volunteer Plaza 
Building 500 James Robertson Parkwav 
Nashville, Tennessee 37245-0001 
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U. S. Department of Labor 
Employment and Training Administration 
Management Data Systems and Analysis Unit 
ia71 Peachtree Street. N. E. 
Atlanta. Georgia 30367 
(404) 347-3534 
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steps to 
Starting a Business 



Even* year in the United States more than 600.000 
new businesses are launched by independent men 
and women eager to make their own decisions, ex- 
press their own ideas, and be their own bosses. These 
aspiring business owners venture forth with hopes of 
attaining the personal satisfaction that comes from 
the successfxil operation of one's own business. 

The reality of business life is somewhat harsher. 
More than half of the businesses that failed in 1981 
were in their first five years of operation. Survival is 
especially tough in today s economy, with the small 
business beset on all sides by fluctuating money 
conditions, rising costs, uncertain supply sources* 
and erratic markets. The new owner could lose 
c\'erything— family car, life sa\1ngs. even a home. 

Then, too, owning a business— even a profitable 
one— is not as idyllic as it may seem. Being a boss 
confines one in a way that working for others does 
not Far from being freer, the head of a business 
often works 15 hours a day, 7 days a week, and feels 
-sponsible to family members, suppliers, cus- 
lers, and employees. Gone are the days of a reg- 
» paycheck, a 40-hour work week, paid vacations, 
retirement security, and reduced health and life in- 
surance costs. 



Yet managing one s own business can be a per- 
sonally and financially rewarding experience for an 
indindual strong enough to meet the test A person 
with stamina, maturity, and creativity, one who is 
willing to make sacrifices and take risks, may find 
making a go of a struggling enterprise an exhilarat- 
ing challenge with many compensations. 

In the serious and complicated process of starting a 
business, there are certain questions that must be 
asked and answered. Then certain steps must be 
taken. Although some of them are very elementary 
—such as applying for a city business permit— the 
most important are oftex? complex and difTicult and 
require the advice of sp^'icia lists: accountants, at- 
torneys, insurance brokers, and bankers. The order 
in which these steps are undertaken will depend on 
the type of business. The first step for a prospective 
tavern operator, for example, might be to apply for a 
license from the Department of Alcoholic Beverage 
Control, since such licenses are difTicult, expensive, 
and time<onsuming to obtain. 

For almost any business, though, the first step will 
be to translate the entrepreneur's basic idea into a 
concrete plan of action. 
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SMALL BUSINESS REPORTER 



Planning th» Business 

Evc3ty btisiness begins with an idea— a product to be 
manufactured or sold, a service to be performed. 
Whate\'er the business or its degree of complexity, 
the prospective business owner needs a comprehen- 
sive plan in order to transform a vision into a work- 
ing operation. 

This business plan should describe, in writing and 
in figures, the proposed business and its products, 
services, or manufacturing process, and include an 
anal\'sis of the market a marketing strategy, and 
measurable financial objectives. The plan will be 
Lised by prospective lenders and investors as a 
means for evaluating potential success and by the 
business owner to assrss continuously the strength 
of the operation. 

The first task of the aspiring entrepreneur is to 
understand the nature of the business. The new 
business operator has to ask: What am I selling and 
to whom? What do I oflFer the marketplace? what 
does the marketplace oflFer me? What can I do to 
reach and adapt to this marketplace? 

The nature of the product or service mtist be 
defined- What makes it imique or different? What 
makes it better than others already on the market? 
If production is involved, what engineering or design 
support will be needed? Should the product parts be 
manufactured or bought from outside sources and 
simply assembled? 

The market must be mapped out and described. Is 
there evidence of a need for the product or service? 
Is the timing right? Is the primary market a certain 
type of business or the consumer of a certain age. In- 
come level, or geographical area? 

Distribution must be determined. How will the 
product reach its market— through wholesalers or 
retailers? 

The competition must be sized up. There are direct 
competitors who sell similar products and indirect 
competitors who sell possible substitutes that satisfy 
potential customers' needs. Who and where are these 
competitors? What are their strengths and weak- 
nesses? How does the product or service measure up 
to those now in existence? Is it of higher quality or 
lower cost? What are the marketable diflerences? 

A thorough market study provides the best means for 
answering these questions. A rudimentary plan can 
be developed by securing information from news- 
papers, trade journals and associations, chambers of 
commerce, banks, utility companies, libraries, 
federal and state agencies, local universities or state 
colleges, or cit>'' and county planning commissions. 



If the business operator lacks the time and kno^" 
how to undertake extensive research, a professioi 
research agency or consultant from a nearby univer 
sity might be employed. In most cases, the expense 
of a thorough study is insignificant when compared 
to the costly effects of hasty or incompetent 
marketing decisions. 

Next the expense for setting up shop must be accu- 
rately computed. Insufficient fmandng is a major 
cause of small business failure. Adequate funding 
must allow for the following expenses: 

□ Down payment on the purchase of, or deposit on 
the lease for, business premises: 

□ Fixture or remodeling costs: 

□ Purchase or lease of equipment and machinery: 

□ Initial inventory purchases; 

□ Telephone and utility installation fees: 

□ Stationery and supply costs; 

□ Taxes and licenses; 

□ Professional services (accountant, attorney, 
consultant); 

□ Advertising and promotion; 

□ Insurance premiums: and 

□ Travel and dues. 

Along with start-up costs, such operating expense^ 
as owner and employee wages must be covered ur 
the business shows a profit Since many enterprise, 
take months or even years before they operate in the 
blacky at the very least enough funds should be 
available to cover the first three months' operation 
and to provide a cash reserve for emergencies. (A 
cost-of-living budget and money-needs worksheet 
are provided on p)ages 16 and 17.) 

In order for the plan to become a working tool all 
monthly income and expenses should be estimated 
for at least the first year of operation (see profit and 
loss worksheet on page 18). Without realistic projec- 
tions to foUow, rough periods, which could have 
been predicted, become crises that cause many new 
businesses to fail. 

The projected operating statement will show: 

□ Predicted sales volume and the rate at which it 
wiU expand; 

□ How much it will cost to produce or purchase the 
goods to be sold (such as materials, labor, freight): 

□ Fixed monthly operating expenses, including 
rent utilities, and insurance premiums: 

□ Controllable monthly operating expenses, such as 
advertising, salaries, and accounting services: and 

□ Net monthly profit— the amount of money left 
after subtracting cost of goods and expenses fro- 
sales and before paying taxes.. 
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.<ext the entrepreneur can bring this on -paper profit 
and loss closer to reality by developing a cash flow 
projection to forecast actual cash surplus or deficit 
for each period. While the profit and loss statement 
shows recorded cash and credit sales and all new 
payments due. a cash flow statement {like that on 
page 19) subtracts the actual bills paid from the ac- 
tual cash collected in a given period. 
During the first year of business, in a time of shaip 
expansion, or whenever finances require close 
scrutiny, these financial projections should be 
recorded and monitored monthly. Later, and during 
stable business periods, quarterly or annual profit 
and loss and cash flow statements may be sufficient 
to keep management in control. 

One more financial statement- should be developed 
—a balance sheet listing what the business owns 
minus what it owes and its net worth at any particular 
moment From a begiiming balance sheet (see work- 
sheet on page 20). the business owner can work 
toward an ideal balance sheet using cash flow projec- 
tions to help keep tabs on the company's progress. 

Planning need not be a blind guessing game. In 
order to arrive at realistic projection figures, the busi- 
ness manager should consult trade associations, 
de publications, suppliers, and other sources of in- 
-mation to determine appropriate standards of effi- 
uiency for the type and size of the business. Operating 
ratios common to various types of businesses are 
published by the National Cash Register Company 
{Expenses in Retail Business], the Robert Morris 
Associates {Annual Statement Studies), and Dun & 
Bradstreet Inc. (Key Business Ratiosi 

The history of small business failures reveals that 
many firms fail from the cumulative effects of sub- 
•standard performance and ongoing cost leaks result- 
ing from poor management 

Before investing in a particular business, the prospec- 
tive owner should consider return on investment 
Will the rate of return on the money invested in the 
business be greater than the rate of return on the 
same money invested elsewhere? Financial experts 
consider return on investment (ROI ratio) one of the 
best criteria of profitability, often the key measure of 
management efficiency. The ratio, determined by 
dividing net profits {before income taxes) for a cer- 
tain period by net worth at the -end of the period, is 
expressed as a percentage. 



Net Profit {before taxes) SI 0.000 



Net Worth 



$40,000 



= 25% 



he return is too low, the money could be better 
elsewhere. The Robert Morris Associates also 
provides return on investment figures, yardsticks 



for determining a businesses potential in light of in- 
dustry' performance. 

The business operator with a r — !:- r-- zr.r^ well 
thought-out plan has the best chance for success. 
D^isions regarding financing and legal organiza- 
tion should come only after every aspect of the pro- 
posed enterprise has been analyzed. 

Choosing the Legal Form of Business 

To begin the move from a conceptual stage towards 
actual formation of a new business, the prospective 
owner might pose the following questions: 

□ How much money do I need? Where will it come 
from? 

□ What business skills are needed that I cannot 
provide? 

D How much control do I want to have over the 
operation? 

□ How will the business be taxed? 

□ To what extent will I be personally responsible for 
debts or claims against the business? 

□ What will happen to the business if I am incapaci- 
tated for any length of time? 

The responses to these questions will strongly 
influence— and be influenced by— the legal form of 
business the prospective owner initially selects. 
However, the organization of a business is a continu- 
ing question, and decisions are based on changing 
profits and growth of the operation. For instance, 
the person who stares out as a sole proprietor may at 
some point lack sufficient capital and seek a partner 
with available fund's and complementary skills. Then 
the parmers. after two or three years of operation, 
may elect to incorporate. All three forms of business 
ownership are open to the beginning entrepreneur. 

Sole Proprietorship 

When one person capitalizes a business using onlv 
his or her cash (and possibly loan proceeds), the firrn 
is legally called a sole proprietorship. This indindual 
makes or breaks the business, which mav sound 
singularly appealing to those instilled with 
American entrepreneurial spiriL It is difficult to go it 
alone. howc\'er. The sole proprietor has sole respon- 
sibUitj' and control. This person must pro\1de or 
procure all the capital necessary to operate the busi- 
ness and is personally liable for all claims against 
the business. 

On the other hand, the sole proprietorship is easy to 
initiate and is the least regulated form of business. 
Business income is taxed as personal income. The 
form is appealing to someone who wants the busi- 
ness to stay small and simple. 
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General Partnership 

A general partnership is the pooling of capital and 
skills of two or more people as cx>owners to conduct 
business. An "idea person" and a "money person*' 
often provide the fonnula for a partnership. 

The general partnership is easy to set up. for it re- 
quires no ofHcial r^istration beyond that for any ficti- 
tious name the partners plan to use. Although a writ- 
ten agreement among parmers is not required by law. 
it is wise to have an attorney draw up a contract spell- 
ing cut respective rights and duties of the partners. 
Almost any management and profit-sharing arrange- 
ments are possible. 

Death or withdrawal of one parmer or the addition 
of a new partner legally terminates a partnership. 
This may not necessarily mean liquidation of the 
business: a new contract can be drawn up. But pro- 
visions' for such dissolution in the origixial written 
contract ensure smooth transition of ownership and 
continuity of business operations. 

A partnership is not a separate legal entity. Partner- 
ship liability extends to the personal assets of the 
general partners. And each partner is taxed on his or 
her share of the partnership income at the personal 
income tax rate. 



Limited Partnership 

The limited partnership is a refinement of the prin- 
ciple of partnership. More closely regulated than the 
general partnership, it permits investors to become 
parmers without assuming unlimited liability. 
There must be at least one general partner. The 
limited partner usually risks only as much as his or 
her original investment and exercises limited con- 
trol over the activities of the parmership. 

The California Revised Limited Partnership Act 
governs this form of business in California. Begin- 
ning July 1. 1984. these partnerships are required 
to file their certificates of limited partnership with 
the Secretary of State's office. The filing fee is $70. 



Corporation 

**A corporation is an artificial being, invisible, .intan- 
gible* and existing only in contemplation of the law.*' 
wrote Chief Justice John Marshadl. In other words, 
the corporation exists as a separate entity apart from 
its owners, the shareholders. It makes contracts: it is 
liable: it pays taxes. It is a legal ''person." 

A corporation can attract capital by selling stock in 
the company to selected investors or to the public. 
However, small concerns seldom "go public'* before 
they open their doors. Generally, stockholders are 
not liable for claims against the corporation beyond 



the amount of their original investment Credit^ 
have claim only against the assets of the corpc 
tion. though officers may become personally liable 
in some cases. 

The separate identity of the corporation makes pos- 
sible its continuous existence. Death of a stockholder 
or sale of stock will not affect the ability of a corpora- 
tion's managers to continue conducting business. 

Although corporate taxation is heavy, the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 lightens the 
tax load of small operations. In 1983. the corporate 
tax rale was reduced to 15 percent on the first 
$25.CXX) of taxable income and to 18 percent on 
taxable income between S25.000 and S50.000. 
The Act also increased the minimum accumulated 
earnings credit and eased rules for the last-in first- 
out (L5^0) inventory method to make the use of 
LIFO more accessible to small businesses. 

Incorporation can be both costly and complicated. 
In Caiifomia, the owners of a business must file ar- 
ticles of incorporation with the Secretary of State. 
The fee for filing stock articles of incorporation is 
$70. In addition, the annual minimum fran ±isc tax 
of $200 must be prepaid. Both the filing fee s nd the 
tax prepayment are pajrable to the Secretary of 
State's office. 

To issue stock, the owners of a business must api 
to the Commissioner of Corporations of the state.* 

Subchapter S Corporation 

A corporation that has no more than 35 share- 
holders and meets certain requirements may elect 
to have its shareholders taxed on their share of the 
corporate income instead of being taxed itself. In 
addition, certain trusts may qualify as Subchapter 5 
shareholders. This form of business organizanon 
combines the advantages of operating in the cor- 
porate form with federal taxation in a manner more 
similar to a parmership. Since the corporation does 
not pay income tax. it files only an information 
return, just as a partnership does. California, how- 
ever, docs not give special treatment to Subchapter 5 
companies. They have to pay taxes just like a regular 
corporation. 

An attorney can help clarify the many technical 
aspects of this and other legal forms of business 
organization. 

Obtaining Financing 



Most aspiring business owners lack the necessar\' 
cash to launch a new enterprise. Along with usln$ 
their own savings, they must seek funds from ott 
sources. Two t>'pes of financing may be obtained. 
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4uity. Ownership dollars that are not repaid but 
instead entitle the in\'estor to a say in the business 
and a percentage of future profits. 

Debt* BoiTOwed dollars that must be repaid with 
interest but normally do not give the lender any 
ownership control. 

To raise equity dollars, an individual may persuade 
friends, relatives, or other nonprofessional investors 
to invest their money in a share of the struggling 
new firm. Or equity funds can sometimes be obtained 
from private venture capital firms, federally funded 
Small Business Invesmient Companies (SBICs), or 
Minority Enterprise Small Business Investment 
Companies (MESBICs). However, these professional 
investors usually seek experienced managers with a 
vital product or service in a healthy industry and 
rarely provide seed money for new. enterprises, 
especially retail operations. 

Lenders are more numerous than investors— yet 
loans can be equally as difficult to obtain as equity 
dollars. Banks and the Small Business Administra- 
tion (SBA) are the two places where most entrepre- 
neurs turn. 

nks generally limit long-term loans for business 
^Mirt-ups to 50 percent of the money needed. Lending 
officers look for borrowers with good credit ratings, 
experience in the businesses they propose to enter, 
and business plans that demonstrate ability to repay 
the loans. Interest rates and repayment schedules 
vary from bank to bank. 

The Small Business Administration, a federally 
funded government agency, may make direct loans 
but more commonly guarantees up to 90 percent or 
$500,000 of a bank'loan. whichever is less. The SBA 
will not make a direct loan if a business can obtain 
funds from a bank or other private source. An appli- 
cant's loan request must have been declined by at 
least one bank^two in a city with a population 
greater than 200,000— before the SBA will even con- 
sider a direct loan. And even then, the applicant 
may not be assured of obtaining a direct SBA loan. 

The SBA prefers that standard commercial loans or 
guaranteed bank loans be matched by equal funds 
fix>m the entrepreneur. However, In some cases they 
will finance a venture with thinner capitalization 
than normal borrowing would require if convinced of 
the favorable prospects of a business and impressed 
vith the owner's character and capability. Also, some 
embers of economically disadvantaged groups 
V qualify for special programs under which the 
w -.A will lend or will guarantee a lender a larger por- 
tion of the start-up costs. 



Some banks and other financial organizations also 
have special loan programs aimed at helping small 
business in general and minorit\' entrepreneurs in 
particular. Under these programs, prospective bor- 
rowers may sometimes be allowed to invest less than 
the standard equity requirements in a business. 

Both banks and the SBA require extensive docu- 
mentation of the loan request including: 

□ A resume of the applicant s education and work 
experience with emphasis on experience in the ap- 
plicable industry: 

□ A personal financial statement showing net 
worth (page 15), plus income tax statements for at 
least the previous two years: 

□ A complete business plan, including projected 
monthly profit and loss statements, cash flow pro- 
jections, and a projected balance sheet for the first 
year of business plus an explanation of how loan 
proceeds will be used; 

□ Equipment list and start-up costs (including 
leasehold Improvements and detailed descriptions 
and prices of equipment and furnishings): 

□ Credit references; 

□ A copy of any lease agreement or insurance 
policy: 

□ Occasionally, a personal budget for the first three 
months of business (see page 16); and 

□ A copy of the franchise agreement, if applicable. 

Although collateral is not an absolute requisite, in 
most cases banks and the SBA will ask that term 
loan requests be supported by personal guarantees, 
stocks and bonds, r«d estate, or equipmenL Banks 
also offer special types of loans to purchase real 
estate and to buy or lease equipment. 

Other lending avenues include consumer finance 
companies, commercial loan companies, savings 
and loan associations, and life insurance companies. 
Also, suppliers of merchandise and equipment can 
often furnish capital in the form of credit 

Some states also have organizations that pronde aid 
to small businesses. California hiis several regional 
business development corporations that make long- 
term loans or offer loan guarantees for business ex- 
pansion and the purchase of equipment 

In addition, some communities have local develop- 
ment companies that help small businesses find 
financing for offices or plant requirements. These 
agencies, which are organized and capitalized by 
community residents and encouraged by the federal 
government can help arrange low interest loans 
from banks and the SBA or sometimes directly pro- 
vide facilities to a small business. 
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SMALL BUSINESS REPOFnTER 



Selecting a Location 



A choice of location is imponant to the success of 
the business and should enter early into the new 
business owner's plans. Site requirements will de- 
pend on the type of goods or services to be sold and • 
the market that is sought For instance, a manufac- 
turing concern must consider proxuiiity to suppliers 
and customers, available transportation, labor and 
utility costs, and state and local taxes and regula* 
tions. Some types of small business can be operated 
from the home depending on local zoning lau^ but 
the msyority cannot 

A retail store owner's primary concerns will be local 
traffic patterns, parking availability, population 
trends, and neighboring businesses and institu- 
tions. All prospective owners should outline their 
needs— present and future— and then find a location 
that suits their requirements. 

The manufacturer may buy an existing building or 
construct a new one. Leasing is often an attractive 
alternative, however, and the most common proce- 
dure for retail and service establishments. A lawyer 
and an insurance agent should review any lease 
agreement carefully, noting what it says— and what 
it docs not say. Some questions they will ask are: 

□ How is rent determined? Flat rate? Percentage of 
lease (monthly minimimi plus a percentage of sales)? 

□ Is the rental high or low in relation to the area* the 
facilities being rented, and the percentage paid by 
other similar firms? 

□ Who is responsible for alterations— the landlord 
or the tenant? 

□ Who owns any improvements made by the 
tenant? 

□ How much insurance docs the landlord hold? Is 
the tenant required to have certain coverage? 

□ What are the lease renewal provisions? 

□ Does the tenant have the right to sublet? 

□ Are there any options for expansion? 

□ Are there any restrictions on the property's use? 

The decision to build or extensively renovate an 
existing structure wiD require compliance uith reg- 
ulations regarding building permits, zoning, and 
enviroimiental impact 



Obtaining Licenses 



The proprietor of a new business must obtain various 
licenses and permits before opening for business. The 
prospective business owner should contact the city or 
county licensing bureau for specific information. 



Federal Regulations 

In general, businesses that engage in interstate co 
merce will be subject to federal regulation. Alst 
federal permits or licenses are required for any 
enterprise invoking use of government propert\'. 
preparation of meat products for transportation or 
sale, operation of conjmon carriers, construction of a 
radio or TV station, production of drugs or biological 
products, operation of an investment advisory ser- 
\ice, and others. 



State Regulations 

Occupational Licensing. The Depanment of Con- 
sumer Affairs is the umbrella licensing agency for 
more than 100 occupations in California. E^ch occu- 
pational board within the agency grants licenses ac- 
cording to standards of professionalism and abllit>'. 
Licenses are granted for a specific temi— usually 
one or two years— and must be renewed periodically. 

The department is sensitive to consumer concerns 
and investigates complaints of licensing violations, 
unfair competition, and defective products or ser- 
\'ices. New owners should contact the Department of 
Consumer Affairs for licensing requirements. 

Many occupations not regulated by the Department 
of Consumer Affairs are governed by independent 
departments. Real estate, banking, savings and lo?^ 
associations, and insurance firms are regulated 
separate departments within the State Buslnes. 
Transportation and Housing Agency. Licenses for 
the sale of liquor fall imder the jurisdiction of one of 
these departments, the Alcoholic Beverage Control. 
The applicant files with the commissioner of the ap- 
propriate agency. 

Corporation Filing Requirements. The California 
Corporation Code requires every corporation to file 
an annual statement with the Secretary of State 
identifying the directors of the corporation and their 
addre^es, the names and addresses of certain offi- 
cers, the address of the corporation's principal execu- 
tive ofRce (the address of the principal business office 
in California if the principal executive office is not in 
the state), and the general type of business. The state- 
ment must also designate an agent within the state. If 
the agent or the agent's address is changed during the 
year, the corporation must file a new statement. If 
there has been no change in the corporation's officers 
from the year before, this can simply be indicated on 
the annual statement. Filing fee is S5. The purpose of 
the statute is to identify the corporation for any legal 
proceedings that may be taken against the business. 

Employee Relations. The Depanment of Indus- 
trial Relations enforces labor and industrial safec\' 
laws in the state of California. The business owr 
should check with the department to be certain 
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jmpany is conforming to its wage, contract and 
safet\' requirements. Other safety regulations may 
concern the U.S. Department of Labor s Occupa- 
tional Safec\' and Health Administration. 

Both federal and state laws stipulate minimum 
wage requirements; lawbreakers are penalized. 

Fictitious Trade Name Registration. Often the 
name of an enterprise varies from the corporate 
name, docs not include the surnames of all owners, 
or implies the existence of additional owners. In 
such cases, state law requires that the firm s fic- 
titious name be registered with the county clerk 
within 30 days after opening. The registration fee is 
SIO. Within 30 days of this registration, notice of the 
fictitious trade name must be published in a general 
circulation newspaper in the county where the busi- 
ness is located. An affidavit afiirming such publica- 
tion must be filed within the next 30 days at the 
county clerk's oQice. (Most newspapers wUl handle 
this formality.) 



Local Regulations 

Business License. In cities and counties where a 
business license is required, the business owner 
*"ould contact city hall or the county clerk's office 
• specific local requirements. The business license 
...ust be displayed where the public can see it 

Conditional Use Pennit. In many California com- 
munities, prospective retailers may be required to ap- 
ply for a conditional use permit from the local plan- 
ning department. When outlining their businesses, 
owners should contact the local plauining department 
to determine if such a permit is required. 

The proposed business will be evaluated on a 
number of factors, including: the proposed sale of 
alcoholic beverages: the business's environmental 
impact: Its conformance to area zoning regulations: 
and the suitability of the type of business to the 
neighborhood. As part of its evaluation, the depart- 
ment will conduct a hearing: if significant protests 
are expressed, approval may be refused. 

Building PermiL Business owners planning to 
build or to remodel may need to obtain a building per- 
mit Building codes vary throughout California, but 
most include such requirements as conformance to 
earthquake standards and a means of access for the 
handicapped. 

In addition, permits may be required by local health. 
Ire. or police departments for any activity that could 
a hazard to the community. The city councU or 
il planning agency can help in describing area re- 
quirements and mapping development prospects 
for the community. 



Self -Regulation 

Within the business community, issues of social 
responsibility become targets for government regu- 
lation if no self-regulation existi. Every business 
owner must keep up with contemporary issues such 
as consumer protection, pollution, and fair hiring 
practices. Even the smallest firm is open to charges 
of discrimination in hiring, for example, or failing to 
dispose of its wastes properly. 



Paying Taxes 



The tax liability of a business is affected not only by 
its legal form, but by numerous other management 
decisions as well. The business owner should have 
an accountant or tax attorney explain how various 
methods of accounting, depreciation schedules for 
property, and the timing of business transactions af- 
fect tax figures. Tcuc Qaijde for Small Business (IRS 
Publication 334) is also helpful. 

Income Taxes 

Federal Taxes. For the sole proprietor, filing in- 
come tax returns is relatively uncomplicated. The 
business owner lists all business income and deduc- 
tions on an individual income tax return. Form 1040 
(Schedule C). Declarations and payments of esti- 
mated tax may also be required during the tax year. 

A partnership's income is taxed as personal income 
to the partners, and each panner s distributive 
share is reported on his or her individual tax return. 
The partnership itself is not a taxable entity. How- 
ever, its income must be determined and filed for in- 
formation purposes under federal law. Form 1065 is 
used for the federal information rerum. 

Income and deductions of a corporation are com- 
puted at the corporate level and taxes are paid on the 
corporation's taxable income. Any after-tax earnings 
of die corporation that are distributed to the share- 
holders as dividends will be taxed at the shareholder 
level. Most corporations file their income tax returns 
on Form 1 120. Estimated tax payments may be re- 
quired. Fonn 1120-W details instructions on com- 
puting and making these pajonents. Subchapter S 
corporations use Form 1 120S to file their tax returns. 

State Taxes. In general. California corporations are 
subject to a state franchise tax. The tax is imposed in 
advance for the privilege of exercising the corporate 
franchise. Most beginning corporations pay the $200 
annual minimum franchise tax at the date of incor- 
poration. Thereafter, the corporation must pay a tax 
based on net income for the preceding year or a 
minimum tax of $200. whichever is greater. Esti- 
mated tax payments may be required. The Franchise 
Tax Board sends its Guide for Corporations Com- 
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mencing Business in Califomia (FTB 1060) to new 
corporations upon request 

The sole proprietor also pays state income tax to the 
Franchise Tax Board. Estimated tax pavments may 
be required. A partnership files an information 
return on Form 563. 

Employment Taxes 

Federal Taxes, Generally, the law requires e\'ery 
business with one or more employees to withhold 
federal income and Social Seoirity taxes from 
wages paid. 

The first step for an employer is to obtain an 
employer's identification nimiber. required on 
employment tax returns, by filing Form SS-4 with 
the employer's regional Internal Revenue Service 
Center. This identification number is not the same 
as the Social Security number required on indiNid- 
ual income tax returns. At the time of application, 
the butslness owner should request a copy of Cir- 
cuJar E, Employer's Tax Guide (IRS Publication 15). 
which provides tax information pertinent to aU 
employers. District offices of the IRS are open year- 
round for additional inquiries. 

An employer should furnish every employee with a 
Form W«4, the Employee's Withholding Exemption 
Certificate, when hiring new employees or when the 
employee's number of exemptions changes. The ex- 
emption inforaiation in the Employer's Tax Guide 
will indicate the minimum amount to withhold from 
every paycheck. The employer will usuaUy be re- 
quired to file a quarterly return on Form 941. 

Employees* Social Security taxes are withheld and 
matched in amount by their employers. Sole propri- 
etors and partners pay a self-emplovment tax in Ueu 
of Social Security for themselves. 

Generally* an employer who pays wages of S 1,500 
or more in any quarter of the current or preceding 
year, or who has one or more employees for some 
portion of at least one day during each of 20 different 
calendar weeks within the current or preceding 
year, is subject to the Federal Unemployment Tax 
(FUTA). The employer's tax rate is a percentage of 
the first $7,000 of the employee's wages. The an- 
nual return is filed on Form 940 and quarterly 
deposits may be required. 

State Taxes, Califomia requires that state taxes 
be witheld from most employee paychecks and 
remitted to the Employment Development Depart- 
ment With some exceptions, Califomia law also re- 
quires that wages be paid at least twice monthly. 

Most states, including California, have their own 
unemployment benefits. Every employer having 
one or more employees and pa\lng more than SlOO 



in wages in any quarter is subject to the law and 
responsible for registering with the state's Emplov 
ment Development Department 

The employer paj's the unemplojnment tax. which 
goes to the state fund for the eligible unemployed. 
Contributions to the state unemplojTnent fund 
decrease federal imemployment tax liabilirv'. Disa- 
bility insurance, which compensates an employee 
disabled by sickness or injury unrelated to the job. is 
deducted from the employee's paycheck. Disabilit\'' 
insurance may be covered by a voluntarv* private 
program when the terms of coverage meet standards 
set by the Employment Development Department. 
Usually only larger businesses take advantage of this 
provision. Generally, employers withholding per- 
sonal income tax or disability insurance contribu- 
tions will be required to file periodic returns and remit 
the funds withheld to the Emploxnment Development 
Department Employers should contact the depart- 
ment for specific requirements. 

Investment Tax Credit 

One of the federal income tax pro\'isions important to 
new businesses is the investment tax credit allowed 
for qualified investment in certain types of new and 
used eqiiipment The provision aUows the business 
owner to take a tax credit of up to 10 percent of tlic 
amount of the qualified investment in new proper 
and up to 10 percent of the first $125,000 investt. 
in usetd property. The credit applies only to cenain 
property, and the property must have a useful life of 
at least three years to be eligible for any portion of 
the credit 

Rehabilitation Expenditures Credit 

Expenditures on the rehabilitation of buildings in 
use for a specified period that have not been rehabili- 
tated during that period may qualify for a tax credit 
if the rehabilitation expenditure is at least S5.000 
and if the structure is used for business or commer- 
cial activities after rehabilitation. The tax credit is 15 
percent of the qualified investment in a structure that 
is at least 30 years old; 20 percent of the investment in 
a structure that is at least 40 years old: and 25 percent 
for certified historical structures if approved for 
rehabilitation by the U.S. Secretary of the Interior. 

Bixsiness Energy Investment Credit 
Businesses are allowed to claim a tax credit of 10 to 
15 percent (depending on the classification of the 
property) on qualified investment in energy prop- 
erty. Qualifj'ing property includes solar, wind, or 
geothermal energy propern'. biomass propern,'. and 
specially defined energy property. The business 
energy investment credit is determined separatelv 
from the regular investment tax credit. 

Business owners should consult an accountant, tax 
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aitomey, or the Internal Revenue Semce for more 
information about tax credits. 

Excise Taxes 

Federal excise taxes are imposed on the sale or use 
of certain items, on certain transactions, anS on cer- 
tain occupations. There are manufacturer's excise 
taxes on trucks and equipment for instance, and on 
petroleum products and firearms. If a business in- 
volves liquor, gambling, or firearms, it may be sub- 
ject to an occupational excise tax. 

The excise tax affecting the largest number of small 
businesses is probably the highway use tax, levied 
on certain motor vehicles (of minimum weight stan- 
dards) that operate on the public roads. 

Excise taxes are due without assessment or notice; 
the prospective business owner should check with 
an IRS oflSce to determine any speciallzfed taxes to 
which the business may be subject. 



Sales and Use Tt^xcs 

Under the California Sales and Use Tax Law, a retail 
business operator who holds a valid seller's permit 
^as the right to buy tangible personal property for 
ale without paying sales or use tax to the vendor, 
register as a seller, the proprietor, general part- 
ner, or officer of a company must obtain a seller's 
penoit number from the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion and miast remit taxes collected from the con- 
sumer to the board. The board may require that the 
new business post a security deposit for the 6 per- 
cent sales tax due (6V^ percent in San Francisco. 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Santa Clara, San Mateo, 
Los Angeles, and Santa Cnoz counties). Many mer- 
chants post a certificate of deposit (CD) they have 
purchased from a bank or lending institution and 
collect interesL Business owners can obtain a 
seller's permit from any of the board's local offices. 

The manufacturer or wholesaler who sells tangible 
property that will, in turn, be resold to the retail cus- 
tomer should obtain a completed resale certincate 
from the purchaser. The certificate should include 
the name and address of the purchaser, a statement 
that the property purchased is for resale, and the 
seller's permit number and signature of the pur- 
chaser. The seller's permit must be posted where 
visible to customers and suppliers. 

A use tax is levied when the sales tax is not. appli- 
cable and when the goods are used, stored, or con- 
sumed in California instead of being resold, 

ditional information and copies of sales and use 
regulations that pertain to particular types of 
businesses may be obtained from any office of the 
California State Board of Equalization, 



Property Taxes 

Generally, all businesses must pay personal propern.- 
taxes once a year, taxes becoming delinquent after 
August 31. Tax is on all tangible personal properu* 
{except inventory), including office furniture, sup- 
plies, certain leasehold improvements, equipment, 
tools, molds, and dies. 

In California, businesses owning taxable personal 
property with a cost of $30,000 or more are respon- 
sible for filing a signed property statement with the 
coimty assessor, whether or not a request is received 
to do so. 

Real property taxes on land and buildings are paid 
to the county in two annual installments on Novem- 
ber 1 and February 1, Payments are delinquent on 
December 10 and April 10, respectively. 

Proposition 13, passed in 1978, amended the Cali- 
fornia Constitution to limit the rate of real property 
taxation to 1 percent of its full cash value (plus an 
amount to cover bonded indebtedness). Generally, 
the tax is determined by the county assessors valua- 
tion as shown on the 1975-76 tax bill, unless there 
has been new construction or a change of ownership 
after the 1975 assessment The full cash value base 
may be adjusted annually by up to 2 percent to re- 
flect any iiilation. 



Setting Up the Books 



As one busiijess expert puts it *'If you don't under- 
stand the need for good records, you don't have 
enough experience to be starting a business." In- 
deed, keeping inadequate records is one of the most 
serious mistakes small business owners can make. 
Too often, new entrepreneurs think they must 
keep records only because it is required by the 
IRS, But accurate and complete financial records 
can help the owner monitor die business and make 
plans for the future based on financial knowledge 
rather than guesswork. 

Every business should have up-tcndate records that 
provide the following: 

□ Accurate and thorough statements of sales and 
operating results, fixed and variable costs, profit and 
loss, inventory levels, and credit and collection totals: 

□ Comparisons of current data with prior years' 
operating results and budgeted goals: 

□ Financial statements suitable for use by man- 
agement or for submission to prospective creditors 
and investors: 

□ A method for uncovering employee thefL mate- 
rial waste, or record-keeping errors: and 

□ Tax returns and reports to regulatory agencies. 
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A knowledgeable accountant can help set up an ap- 
propriate system. Suppliers and trade associations 
often can pronde guidelines or simple accounting 
records tailored to a particular industry. Essential 
' records in any accounting s\*stem include: 

□ A daily summary of cash receipts, taken from sales 
receipts, register tapes, or charge slips; 

□ An expense ledger, tall\-ing both cash and checks 
disbursed for expenses such as rent pa\Toll. and ac* 
counts payable: 

□ An inventory purchase journal showing ship- 
ments received, accounts pax^able, and cash available 
for future purchases: 

□ An employee compensation record listing hours, 
pay. and withheld deductions for both pan-time and 
full-time workers: and 

□ An accounts receivable record for credit sales. 

As additional bookkeeping safeguards, experts rec- 
ommend that receipts be retained for all business 
expenses and ttiat personal and business bank ac- 
counts be kept separate. Some owners also find that 
auxiliary accounts reserved for taxes ensure that 
sufficient cash is on hand when tax due dates arrive. 

Daily income and expense data should be posted 
monthly in a permanent ledger for periodic use by 
an accountant in preparing an income statement 
and balance sheet 

The income statement— or the profit and loss state- 
ment as it is often called— portrays the financial 
health of an operation over a given period, teUs 
whether the business is reaching sales and profit 
goals, and pro\ides the final word on success or fail- 
ure in dollars and cents. Owners prepare statements 
monthly, quarterly, or annually. 

No two profit and loss statements are exactly alike* 
but by averaging the number of statements in the 
same line of business, analysts put together percent- 
ages that correspond to the income statement and 
call the results operating ratios. 

The balance sheet takes rxock of the businesses fi- 
nancial standing on a given date, usually each (fis- 
cal) year's end. By weighing the businesses assets 
against its liabilities— what is owned versus what is 
owed— the oumer can derive net worth (equit>') and 
caloilate a debt-to-net-worth ratio. When compared 
to published industry statistics, these figures and 
percentages help the owner assess the firm's prog- 
ress against others in the field and indicate its rela- 
tive strength or weakness. 

Owner's salar\^ should be subtracted from gross 
profit along with other operating expenses— rather 
than taken from net profit— in order to avoid distor- 
tion of a true profit reading. 



Insuring the Business 



Before opening the business, the prospective owner 
should consult an insurance agent or broker so a 
comprehensive insurance plan can be designed to 
meet the operation s specific needs. A basic package 
can include the following t^pes of protection: 

Fire insurance, covering damage to the premises, 
equipment and inventory caused by fire, explosion, 
wind, riot or smoke. 

Liability insurance, protecting the firm from finan- 
cial loss due to any claims of bodily injury or property 
damage in connection with business operations. 

Crime coverage, reimbursing for losses due to rob- 
bery, burglary, employee dishonesty, or vandalism. 

Automobile insurance, encompassing both 
physical damage and liability coverage for 
companyouTied vehicles or vehicles used for 
business purposes, 

Wotiers* compensation insurance, mandatory in 
Califomiau covering injuries and loss of pay related 
to employee accidents on the job. 

Fidelity bonds, placed on employees with access lo 
cash receipts and other company funds, guarantee- 
ing against financial loss from embezzlement 

.Business interruption instirance. compensatiri. 
for revenue lost during a tempwrary halt in business 
caused by fire, theft or illness. 

Employee health and life insurance, providing 
workers and dependents with financial benefits in 
case of illness or death. If a staff is too small to qualify 
for group benefit policies, an owner can take out in- 
dividual policies for each. Employers are usually re- 
quired to set aside benefit funds for workers who 
belong to labor unions. 

"Key person*' insurance, compensating the busi- 
ness when any partners or persons essential to man- 
aging the operation become disabled or die. 

Product liability instirance, protecting the busi- 
ness from claims against defective merchandise. 

A package policy that includes all basic coverage 
may be 5ie most economical form of insurance. To 
get the best rates, the business manager should 
shop around before deciding on which plan (or 
plans) to purchase. Trade associations often offer 
special rates and policies to their members. 



Promoting the Business 



When a new business opens, the owner must be p* 
pared to publicize the venture or its chances for sue- 
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, i-ss will be sUm. Only a few firms— such as those 
w'Uh a prime location, nationally known name, or 
hnill-in clientele— can succeed without advertisLntf 
[o promote market awareness and stimulate sales. " 

Small business owners are ad\Tsed to make adver- 
tising costs a permanent part of their business bud- 
get, allocating monthly amounts according to the 
changing needs of their operations. Too manv small 
business managers, feeling overshadowed by the 
larger firms, decide that they cannot compete -with 
firms budgeting for million-dollar advertising ex- 
penditures. Thus, their advertising dollars are spent 
erratically and their "hit or miss" efforts often bring 
disappointing results. 

The new business operator should assess the firm s 
products or services and target market(s). With 
these business and customer profiles in hand, the 
entrepreneur can establish some advertising goals 
and a budget, then select the most cost-effective ad 
media for the particular operation. Advertisers can 
use several criteria on which to judge the media best 
suited for their business needs. 

Trading Area. A neighborhood dress shop and a 
manufacturer of pollution control devices have vastly 
'different sales territories. The retailer is likely to use 

A local media as daily or weekly newspapers. 

.oppers. flyers or leaflets, in-store displays, or radio, 
while the manufacturer concentrates on industrial 
directories, business magazines, and trade show dis- 
plays. Both firms might find direct mail an appro- 
priate medium for reaching prospective customers. 

Customer Type. A nursery might try to reach 
home gardeners by advertising in special interest 
magazines: a motel could address people on the 
move throtigh outdoor signs, travel guides, and 
tourist publications: while a shoe store might lend 
merchandise to a nearby apparel shop for use .in a 
window display. 

Budget Restrictions. Many small businesses can- 
not afford to buy expensive TV air time, ads in large 
metropolitan daily newspapers, or spots on popular 
urban radio stations. For those on shoestring bud- 
gets, personal civic activities—sponsoring a local 
sports group or donating goods to charitable 
events-— can be effective, yet inexpensive, ways of 
promoting the business. Business managers 
should also look into cooperative advertising 
where manufacturers share advertising costs with 
the distributor or retailer. 

:quency and Continuity. Advertising for a toy 
iiness would naturally be heaviest near the 
Cnristmas season, while a pest control service ad- 
vertises at the same level year round. 



WTiatever the media used by the advertiser, the 
firm's name should appear prominendy in the ad 
message, and a company logo, slogan.' or musical 
theme can reinforce the intended image. Used con- 
sistently, a distinctive advertising s\Tnbol or ap- 
proach will gain greater recognition for the adver- 
tiser than will ads that look or sound different each 
time they appear. 

Though most small business owners prepare their 
own ads. helpful services are available. Most media 
supply marketing data; print shops help in design 
and layout; suppliers may provide advertising funds 
or finished ads for use by local retailers. For those 
who can afford it. advertising agencies specializing 
in small business accounts can do the whole job. 

In addition, small business owners should not over- 
look the value of effective public relations. Such 
basics as ^ood service, courtesy, and community in- 
volvement go a long way toward encouraging good 
will and building a clientele. 



Managing the Bosiness 



The art of managing a business is encj'clopedic and 
may be gained only through experience. But as the 
prime mover in the business, the new owner must 
offer direction and control of the entire operation. 

Too often, small business managers tend to run 
with the drift of things. They get by from crisis to 
crisis, or event to event, with no active intervention 
or attempt to plan operations with purpose. In effect, 
they let their businesses run them. 

Management involves the creative manipulation of 
events and people to produce profits, future as well 
as current The manager must constantly work with 
pencil and paper, plotting out the use of money, 
materials, and manpower to maximize efficiencv. 
Measurable objectives must be set "Increasing 
sales" is a. vague and useless objective. "Increasing 
sales by 5 to 15 percent within a year, while main- 
taining a 20 percent net profit" is precise and test- 
able. Changes in the business and environment that 
surrounds it will occur, of course: sound planning 
includes allowance for modifying objectives. 

A timetable must be developed— u;hen raw mate- 
rials or merchandise must be on hand, irhen new 
inventory should be ordered, when orders must go 
out, when to expand operations. And a system of 
organization must be established whereby authority 
is delegated in a stable and continuing paaem. The 
development of an overall business strategy re- 
quires the marshalling of all resources that consti- 
tute a business into an efficient, competitive unit. 
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Quiz for Prospective Btisiness Owners 

These questions should make you think about 
yourself, about what you need to know to go into 
your own business. Depending on the type of 
business, one question will have more weight 
than another. Thus, a certain number of **Yes" 
answers would not definitely indicate that you're 
ready to enter your own business- But if any of 
the questions cause you to prepare yourself more 
thoroughly, your time will have been well spent 

YES NO 

Personal Considerations 

□ □ I like to make my own decisions and try 

my own ideas. 

□ □ I enjoy being challenged and thrive on 

competition. 

□ □ Common sense is one of my strong 

points. 

□ □ I have willpower and self-discipline. I 

get things done on time and plan 
ahead. 

□ □ I like to work and understand that my 

own business will require me to work 
harder and longer*— 12 to 16 hours a 
day. probably six days a week« maybe 
even on holiday's. 

□ □ I have the energy to do all the work 

involved --lifting, hauling, working in 
a shop, standing, walking, talking, 
smiling, driving— that the day-to-day 
operation of this business will call for. 

□ □ I realize I can't be all things to all people 

at all times but that this will be ex- 
pected of me in my own firm. I can 
withstand the strain this will create 
for me. 

□ □ I don't know everything. There are still 

things to leam— new ideas for me to 
consider. I can take advice from 
others. 

□ □ I am adaptable. I'm not so routine- 

bound or rigid that I can't change if the 
business requires change. 



YES NO 

Financial Considerations 

□ □ I have a head for figures and have 

looked into my own— and the pro- 
posed business's— financial picture 
thoroughly, preparing all the neces- 
sary statements and projections with 
the help of my accountant, who will 
infomi me of my financial progress. 

□ □ I have enough money to go into busi- 

ness and can get more from other 
sources — friends, family, life insur- 
ance company. My banker stands 
ready to give me counseling and 
advice. 

□ □ I know that my standard of living will 

be lowered for several months— even, a 
year or two— until the business begins 
to show a profit 

□ □ I know that I must repay my loan out of 

after-tax profits before I can see a re- 
turn on my investment 

□ □ I know that it is possible for me to lose 

my savings— as well as the money I 
borrow from others— and that even if 
the business fails. I must pay back all I 
owe, 

□ □ I have always protected myself., my 

family, and possessions with insur- 
ance and will continue to do so. My 
insurance agent will help me select the 
best protection for the business. 



YES NO 

Marketing Considerations 

□ □ I know that my community wants. 

needs, and can support this business 
and that there are enough people with 
sufficient inclination to spend money 
for the goods or services I plan to 
supply. 

□ □ I have studied tiie strengths and 

weaknesses of my competition and I 
know the marketable differences in my 
product or service. 
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YES NO 

□ □ I know how to go about finding the 

right location for my business and will 
select the site only after thorough 
research. 

□ □ I have given a good deal of thought to 

how and where I csan best advertise 
and promote my merchandise or 
services. 

□ □ I know how to display, package, or pre- 

sent my services or merchandise. 

Management Considerations 

□ □ I realize that about 90 percent of busi- 

ness failures are caused by inexperi- 
ence and poor management I have 
several years' experience in this or a 
related business. 

□ □ I know the methods a good manager 

can follow to improve a business and 
also the mistakes that can drive busi- 
ness away. 

□ □ I am Camiiliar with and know how to 

keep inventory records, record and re- 
port sales, withhold taxes for the gov- 
ernment and make out official em- 
ployee and business records and 
forms. 

□ □ I know that the employees are the vital 

link between the business and its 
smooth operation. My experience or 
education has prepared me for main- 
taining positive relationships with 
employees whUe obtaining results. 

□ □ I know how to develop an assistant or 

"backup" person to nm the business 
when I am not there. 

□ □ I know what the trade association ex- 

pects of me and what to expect of it 

□ □ I can make my place of business effec- 

tive and attractive— and stay within 
the budget 



YES NO 

C □ I know the suppliers and the assis- 
tance they can provide. 

□ □ I know how to forecast sales and ex- 

penses and how to use this informa- 
tion to help my business become 
successful. 

□ □ I know how to price my goods or ser- 

vices competitively, meet expenses, 
make the payroll, and turn a profit 

O □ I know how to control my inventory or 
production to coincide with peak and 
slack periods in the business. 

□ □ I know how to collect past due ac- 

counts without losing customers. 

□ □ I know how to analyze financial 

operating statements and can use 
these as a tool for effective business 
management 

Final Considerations 

□ □ I am aware of the advantages of work- 

ing for someone else rather than going 
into business for myself and have con- 
sidered all the alternatives to entering 
business on my own. 

G □ I have investigated the possibilitv- of a 
franchise operation and know the ad- 
vantages there might be to a franchis- 
ing agreement 

□ □ I know the advantages— and disad- 

vantages—inherent in a sole proprie- 
torship, pannership, and corporation 
and laiow which form of business or- 
ganization I will select Mv attomev 
will help, 

□ □ I am aware that I may fail. There is less 

than a 50-50 chance that I will still be 
in business two years from now. but it 
is worth it to me to try. 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE 



Adviser 



Type of Assistance 



How to Find It 



Accountant Can set up a pattern of bookkeeping 
that is easy for the owner to follow daily 
and for the accountant to work with at 
audit or tax time. Helps set up systems 
for the control of cash and handling of 
funds, and can suggest simple equip* 
ment like cash registers, multiple copy 
sales checks, and other forms. 



Bankers and lawyers often know accountants 
who are willing to work with small businesses. 
Accountants are listed in the Yellow Pages. The 
entrepreneur should confer with several ac- 
countants and check their experience and ref- 
erences before deciding on one. Fees are often 
based on hourly rates and vary with the com- 
plexity and extent of the service. Fees should 
be negotiated in advance. 



Attorney 



Can help in choosing a form of busi- 
ness; drawing up paitnership and in- 
corporating agreements: making sure 
papers are properly filed with city, 
countyt and state governments: Inter- 
preting contracts and leases: arbitrat- 
ing disputes within the business and 
for the business against others: and in 
consulting when the business owner is 
unsure of legal rights and obligations. 



Lawyers may be located through friends, other 
business owners, suppliers, consultants, 
trade associations, or through listings in the 
Yellow Pages. In most counties, local bar asso- 
ciation referral senices can arrange for a busi- 
ness person in need of legal counsel to meet 
with a practicing attorney in the area. The 
Initial consultation implies no further 
obligation. 



Can set up the business*s checking 
and savings accounts, provide loans, 
and offer financial guidance. In addi- 
tion, some banks offer computerized 
accounting services, investment and 
trust management services, pension 
and profit-sharing plans, and Master- 
Card* and VISA* credit card mer- 
chant memberships. 



A banker might be contacted where the bi 
ness owner has a personal bank account c 
near the business location for convenience. 
The business owner should choose a baDk 
that offers a full range of services that the 
business will need as it grows. It is important 
to establish a continuing relationship uith the 
banker and to keep the banker infoirned of 
the progress of the business. 



Insurance Will evaluate insurance needs and set The business operator should talk with sev- 

Agent or up package to cover specific types of eral agents, compare the coverage and costs of 

Broker businesses. May be either an indepen- the insurance they offer, and select the pro- 

dent (dealing with several insurance gram best suited to the company s needs- 
companies) or a direct writer (em- comprehensively and economicaliy. Agents 
ployed by and writing policies for one require complete data on business operations 
company). and must be continuously apprise'J of changes 

affecting Insurance coverage. Agents and 
brokers are listed in the Yellow Pages. 



Management 
and Marketing 
Consultant 



If specializing in small business, can 
help new business people determine 
and juggle the many facets of starting: 
product determination, advertising, 
inventory, security, filing, hiring, 
pricing— hidden details that a new en- 
trepreneur may not think of. Has ac- 
cess to other sources of information 
and contacts with lawyers, accoun- 
tants, and advertising agencies. 



Consultants are listed in the Yellow Pages 
and can be found by talking to friends and 
others in the business. (Consultants generally 
charge on an hourly, daily, or weekly basis— 
or on a monthly "retainer.") In addition, the 
Small Business Administration has its own 
SCORE (Service Corps of Retired Executi\- 
volunteers who counsel business owners t. 
of charge. 
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STEPS TO STARTING A BUSINESS 

PERSONAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
19 

Assets 
Cash 

Savings accounts 

Stocks, bonds, other securities 

Accounts/Notes receivable 

Life insurance cash value 

Rebates/Refunds 

Autos/Other vehicles 

Real estate 

Vested pension plan/Retirement accounts 
Other assets 

TOTAL ASSETS 

Liabilities 
Accounts payable 
Contracts payable 
Notes payable 
Taxes payable 
Real estate loans 
Other liabilities 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 

TOTAL ASSETS 
LESS TOTAL UABILmES 



NET WORTH 
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CX)ST-OF-LIVING BUDGET* 



' egular Monthly Payments 

Rent or mortgage 
(including taxes) 

Cars (including insurance) 

Appliances/TV 

Home improvement loan 

Personal loan 

Health plan 

Life insurance premiums 
Other insurance premiimis 
Miscellaneous 



TOTAL 



Household Opexating Expenses 

Telephone 

Gas and electricity 

Water and garbage 

Other household expenses, 
repairs, maintenance 



TOTAL $. 



Food Expenses 

Food— at home 
Food— away from home 



$- 



Personal Expenses 

Clothing, cleaning. laundry S- 
Drugs 

Doctors and dentists 

Education 

Dues 

Gifts and contributions 
Travel 

Newspapers, magazines, books 
Auto upkeep, gas, and parking 
Spending money, allowances • _ 

TOTAL S, 

Tax Expenses 

Federal and state income taxes $^ 
Personal property taxes 
Other taxes 

TOTAL S_ 



TOTAL 



BUDGET SUMMARY 

Regular Monthly Payments 
Household Operating Expenses 
Food Exipenses 
Personal Expenses 
Tax Expenses 



MONTHLY TOTAL 



•This budget is based on an average month. It does not 
cover the purchase of any new items except emergerury 
replacements. 
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MONEY NEEDS FOR FIRST THREE MONTHS 
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Living Expensec From last paycheck to opening day - * 

Moving expense 

For three months after opening day 
(from cost-of-living budgCv^) 



Deposits, Last month's business rent 

SSsS^^' (first three months in operating expenses below) 

Telephone and utility deposits 

Sales tax deposit 

Business licenses 

Insurance premiums 



l^^old Remodeling and redecorating 

Improvements ^ 

Fixtures, equipment displays 

Installation labor 

Signs— outside and inside 



Inventory Service, delivery equipment and suppUes 

Merchandise {approximately 65% of this amount 
to be invested in opening stock) 

Total Operating Expenses for Three Months 
(from Projected Profit and Loss Statement page 18) 

Reserve to Carry Customers* Accounts 

Cash for Petty Cash, Change, etc 

TOTAL $ 



Money for living and business expenses for at least three 
months should be set aside in a IxmJc savings axxHxnl and 
-^ouid not be used for any other purpose. This is a "cush- 
'to help get thrrxjgh the starting period with a mininuim 
vry. If expense money for a longer period can be 
p UwiU add to pe<xx of mind and help the enire- 

p. or co nc e ni T ut e on buihUrtg th^ h ti^n^^ 
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BALANCE SHEET 
19- 



SMALL BUSINESS REPORTER 



YEAR I 



YEARE 



Current Assets 
Cash 

Accounts receivabh 
Inventoiy 

Fixed Assets 
Real estate 

Fixtures and equipment 
Vehicles 

Other Assets 

License 

Goodwill 

TOTAL ASSETS 

Current Liabilities 

Notes payable (due within one year) 

Accounts payable 

Accrued expenses 

Taxes owed 



S 



$ 



$ 



Long-Term Liabilities 
Notes payable {due after one year) 
Other 
TOTAL UABELITIES 



8 



NET WORTH (ASSETS minus LIABILITIES) 



TOTAL LIABILITIES plus NET WORTH should equal ASSETS 
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Sources of Further Information 



GoTenunent Agencies and 
Publications 

WTiere no specific pubUcaoons are 
listed, contact the rele\'ant agenc>' for 
av^ailable informaoon. 

Internal Re\'cnue Service 
Washington. DC 20224 
(202)566-5000 

Small Business Adminisaadon 
1441LScrect.N.W. 
Washington. DC 20416 
(202)653-6365 
(800)368-5855 

District Offices; 

350 South Flgucroa Street. 6th Floor 

Los Angeles, CA 9007 1 

(213)688-2956 

211 XtalnStrecL 4th Floor 

San Framdsco. CA 94 105 

(415)974<)&;9 

U^. Depanmcnt of Commerce 
14th and Constitution Avenues, N W 
Washington. DC 20230 
(202)377-5494 

US. Gov'cmmcnt Printing Office 
Superintendent of Documents 
Washington. DC 20402 
•*^) 783-3238 

ynthiy Caxalog of United Suues 
*XT7V7ieru PuJbUcaiions 

Commission for Economic Development 

107S,Bro«dwav 

Los Angeles. CA 90012 

(213)620-2560 

Doing Business in CaUfomia 

Depanment of Economic and Business 
De\'elopment 

Office of Small Business De\'eIopment 
1030 13th StrecL Suite 200 
Sacramento. CA 958 14 
(916)445-6545 

A Guide to Starting a Business. 
Buying a Business, 
Financing a Business 
CaUfomia License Handbook 

Department of Industrial Relations 
525 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco. CA 94 1 02 
(415)557-2810 

Emplo>Tneni Development Department 
800 Capitol Mail 
Sacramento. CA 95814 
(916)445*8008 

Franchise Tax Board 
Sacramento. CA 95867 
M 6) 3550370 



Secretary- of State 
1230 J Street 
Sacramento. C.A 958 14 
(9 16) 445-0620 

State Board of Equalization 
1020 N Street 
Sacramento. CA 958 14 
(916)445-6464 



Trade Associations 

Califoniia Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Bax 1736 
Sacramento. CA 95808 
(916)444-6670 

National Federation of 
Independent Business 
150 West 20th Avenue 
San Mateo. CA 94403 
(415)341-7441 

Nack3nal Smail Business Associatton 
1604 K Street. N.W. 
Washington. DC 20006 
(202)293-8830 



Periodicals 

Annual Statement Studies 
Robert Morris Associates 
Credit Division 
1616 Philadelphia National 
Banic Building 
Philadelphia. PA 19107 

Expenses in Retail Business 
Nattonal Cash Register Companv 
Customer Support and Educaaon- 
Special Orders 
Dayton. OH 45479 

Key Business Ratios 
Dun & Bradstreet. Inc. 
Business Economics Division 
99 Church Street 
New York. NY 10007 



Books 

Business information Sources 
by Lama M. Danieils 
Uni\'ersity of California Press 
Bcrkcic)-. CA. 1976 

Business Leans: A Guide to 

Money Sources and How to Approach 

Them Successfully 

by Rick Stephan Hav-es 

CBI Publishing Companv. Inc. 

Boston. MA. 1980 



The Complete Information 'Bank 
by Ron Chnsty and BiUy Jones 
Center for Entrepreneurship 
College of Business Administrauon 
Wichita State Univcrsit\' 
Wfchita. KS. 1982 

. Creative Business Finarvcing 
by James G. Simmons 
Prentfce-HaU. Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs. NJ. 1983 

The Entrepreneur's Master 
Plaxxning Guide 

by John A. Wdsh and Jerry F. White 
Prentice-Hall. Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs. NJ. I9l^ 

Hoo; to Organize and Operate 
. a Small Business 
by P.C Kdly. K. Lawyer, and 
CAL Baumback 
Prcntfcc-HalL Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs. NJ. 1979 

The Insider's Guide to 
Smail Business Resources 
by David E. Gumpcn and 
Jeffrey A. Timmons 
Doubieday 

Garden City. NY. 1982 

Personnel Management for the 
Small Company 
by Unda A. Roxe 
AMACOM 

New Yorit NY. 1979 

The Secrets of Practical Marketing 
for Small Business 
by Herman R. Holtz 
Prentice-Hall. Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs. NJ. 1982 

Simplified Accounting for 

Non-Accountants 

by Rk:k Stephan Hav-es and 

C. RkAard Baker 

John WUev & Sons 

New York.* NY. 1982 

Small Business Survival Guide 
by Joseph R. Mancuso 
Prcntkx-HaU. Inc. 
Englewood CUfls, NJ. 1980 

Srnail-Tlme Operator 

by Bernard Kamarofl" 

BcU Springs Publishing Company 

La\-tonviile. CA. 1983 

Taxation for Small Business 
by M. J. Lane 
John Wiley & Sons 
New York, NY. 1982 
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Educating for Our 
Factories of the Future 



Stuart A. Rosenfeld 

. . the automated 
workplace requires 
qualitatively different 
skills and behaviors." 



Editor's Not«: This is a lightly edited version of an article 
that first appeared in the 22 June 1988 issue of Education 
W««k. Rtpnnted with permission from Education Weak. 



;>tuart A. Rossnfald is Director of the Southern Technology 
Council and Deputy Director of the Southern Growth Policies 
Board. 
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Already replacing human labor in many factories, 
automation machinery and management 
systems controlled and integrated by com- 
puters — is on the verge of reshaping the workplace. 

Firms using new technologies want a different type 
of worker and an education appropriate for the 
automated system. The spread of automation requires 
turning the most job-specific forms of education back 
to the company and concentrating in schools on 
broader skills and knowledge. 

Different Skills and Behaviors 

To better understand the effects of automation on 
work and their significance for education, the 
Southern Technology Council, formed by the gover- 
nors of 12 Southern states to address issues of 
science and technology, conducted a study of 
manufacturers in the rural South, A questionnaire sent 
to businesses sought information about factors af- 
fecting decisions to automate and about changes in 
the workplace resulting from such shifts, Foilow-up 
case studies were conducted in eight of the sites, in- 
cluding two Japanese*affiiiated companies. 

The study found that the impact of automation for 
workers cannot be discussed simply in terms of their 
needing fewer — or more — skills. Automation does 
simplify some functions and add complexity to others. 
But more important, the automated workplace re- 
quires qualitatively different skills and behaviors. 

A common mistake is to view automated processes 
merely as new ways to alter the form of matter. '^Hara" 
technology is not the only important addition to the 
workplace. In fact, new skills are more apt to be at- 
tributable to "soft" technologies, i.e,. innovations in 
organizing and managing business, often influenced 
by the success of Japanese manufacturing and global 
competition. Examples include "just in time" inven- 
tory methods for reducing the need to maintain stock, 
statistical process control for sampling products and 
understanding variations in quality, participatory 
management, and customized production. 

The need for new skills, the study found, arises 
from a variety of technological factors. First, 
businesses are seeking greater flexibility as they 
move toward customized manufacturing. Whereas the 
most progressive manufacturers once aimed for large 
production runs to achieve economies of scale and 
lower unit costs, their goal now is small runs to gam 
ecpnomies of scope and greater responsiveness to 
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rnly 30 percent of those surveyed rated public schools 
t'i' Important factors in their decisions about 
automation. 

Greater responsibilities for workers Indicate the 
need for a less structured educational environment. 
For example, fewer job classifications In the factory 
ought to lead to fewer classifications of vocational 
programs. Schools must place more emphasis on the 
learning process and on leadership. Increased re* 
quirements in industry for math, English, and science 
suggest that high schools must devote more time to 
these disciplines. And the technical proficiency in 
manufacturing necessitates postsecondary voca- 
tional education. 

Innovation is the key to the success of American 
industry. Yet too many h.igh school graduates today 
are ill-equipped to function confidently in an 
automated workplace. Educating for the factory of the 
future will give technical graduates the opportunity 
to be innovators — to make increasingly effective use 
of technology, rather than merely react against it.D 



THE CHANGING WORKPLACE. 



tJe%i;r?a'La^;:??L'rie^j:?[r"^f .IJL^ nation Ues .„ 

the 1900-3 followed tSef f L°S„^?eS%i^^^;LSS^h^"= ^n 

The organization of America'^ ^r.r■^.r.^ 

after the system of m^L mJnuf r^^^?^" • largely modeled 

1900 ;s The premise is s^mpL '^^e^k ^oSn?'"^ t""'"'^ early 
thl^i-^^ - tSat-an^ron\--^do 1^.1 i^^hi^ 

The system is managed by a small ^r- 

supervisors who do%he thLunJ fo^ educated planners and 

and wUmg order-takers. ^'^Portant that they be reliable, steady 

In?^^du^tio^n^rL%^^°?re^^u%^nt"^^^^^^ -'^P^ex, new product 

P^°5?=t^a'^iety prolif??a?es,^?Se^Ls^?L"''^"'' increase and 
cSJ^^f'^"^• Administrative guideuip^''^^'°i^ "^"^^"^ becomes 

trfii°ii.^'^'''^'y ^----s o:e'^e?iij°^i,?[?ranr^ 

til^;o^?!d^°s^^Se"s^^ com^an[eT^^?Jr-i5[^."^^-^^^ P-c^uction in 

bureaueracy by giving autonomy to ?Jon?^^''"^^P^^ i= to reduce 
asked to use judgmen? and ma?e decis^o^; ^°^^^rs are 

cumbersome procedures spelled out ?nSo^ ^^^^ follow, by rote 

disappearing as front-line worked. Management layer^ are 

quality control to ProdiJu^rsc" dul ng-°!t"arS?he°' taLs"-fr"m 

uxj.ng cnat others used to do » 

(Source: "The Status Quo is Not a rh«^ 

P- 1-7- ) " ^ Choice." Work America . August 1990, 
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NET NEW WORKERS, 1985-2000 
25,000,000 




Changing demographics will markedly affect the composition of the future workforce. Of the net workers 
entering the labor force by the year 2000, only 15 percent will be white men, and the rest either white 

I women, members of minority groups, or Immigrants. 
Soutcm: U.S. Departrrwyt of Labor 
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THE NEW, IMPROVED 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 

Womed about a shortage of technicians? CanH find people who can communicate and solve 
problems? Alarmed about high school dropout rates? Here's hope. ■ by Nancy X Perry 



THE TEACHER CAPTIVATES the 
class as he paces hack and forth, 
commenting, cracking jokes, asking 
questions. "Everybody loves a sin- 
cere speaker," says the wiry young instruc- 
tor, immaculately dressed in un pants, 
white shirt, and brown striped tie. "Have 
your jacts straight. Don't go off on a un- 
gent.*^ In discussing the fear of public 
speaking, he suddenly yanks off his glasses, 
pretending that he can no longer see his au- 
dience, and says, "You folks look scar^out 
there.- The students guffaw. Now, choose 
one: You are in (a) a European business 
school, (b) an esteemed private college, (c) 
a corporate communications seminar. 

Answer a vocational high school. The 
teacher, Robert Moses, is an instructor at 
the Chicago High School for Agricultural 
Sciences, a "magnet" school set up to at- 
tract youngsters— 87% of whom are black 
or Hispanic — from throughout the city. All 
carry a full academic load, including 
courses in a foreign language and computer 
technology, and 75% of the seniors have 
been accepted at four-year collejtes. Dow 
Chemical has awarded scholarsUips and 
summer job guarantees to four of them. 
Why? Like most major corporations, Dow 
is looking for entry-level workers who can 
communicate, solve problems, work with 
technology, and learn quickly. Guess what? 
A new generation of vocational schools is 
beginning to turn them out. 

In America vocational schools have long 
been written off as the ultimate oxymoron, 
emphasis on moron. Remember Bill Cos- 
by's old routine on shop? In it he recalls, 
-A guy says, 'If you put a bullet in the fur- 
nace, it will explode.' This was the brightest 
kid in our class," No longer. Says John Fur- 
man, a training coordinator for General 
Motors: "I recently spoke to some voca- 
tional students who were using computers 
to simulate rocket launchings. It's not like 
Riro«Tia AnooATX CymhiM Huum 
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in the Fifties, when they'd just' be given a 
piece of wood to saw." Today some 26,000 
public high schools, community colleges, 
and technical institutes offer vocational 
education. This story considers only public- 
ly funded vocational education, not the 
myriad private training centers, which 
range from Hy-by-night operations to Kath- 
arine Gibbs, a highly respected secretarial 
school. 

For industry, vocational education 
could be a godsend. According to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Sutistics, jobs for techni- 
cians will grow 38% by the year 2000— 
faster than any other major occupational 
group. As automation spreads, companies 
need smarter, more • flexible employees 



who C2n perform a variety of tasks, from 
insulling and monitoring welding robots 
to reprogramming them if production rates 
drop. Professor Ernest Lynton at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts dubs this new 
breed "blue-and-white-stripcd-collar work- 
ers" — production employees who are paid 
to think. 

COMPANIES CANNOT train 
them all. Says Jack Bowsher. a 
retired director of IBM exter- 
nal education: "When someone 
comes to work here, we double the cost of 
training, because we have to pay salaries 
too. More and more, industry is asking: 
•How do we get people trained before we 
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hire them?* Vocational schools do this.** 

American corporations have an tmpor* 
tant reason to help make vocational educa- 
tioa better--seiMnterest By working with 
local institutions oo curricultmu by lobby* 
ing state education departments and local 
school boards Tor funding, ^^y donating up* 
to-date equipment, by loanini; employees 
to serve as teachers and mentors, compa- 
nies can help guarantee themseUes a bet* 
ter-trained, more productive work force. 

OVER THE PAST five years. Gen- 
eral Dynamics has hired 40 ma- 
chinists for its Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, division from nearby 
vocational schools. Most have since been 
promoted, a few to salaried supervisor, 
•^e don*t have to look for top-grade ma- 
chinists anymore " says John Whiteside, a 
vice president of human resources. **We 
think this is the best way to go." 

Toyota, too, is revved up about Ameri- 
can vocational training. Forecasting a need 
for 7,000 more mechanics by 1995, the 
company gives tools, can, trucks, and 
scholarships to 55 VS. vocational schools 
and colleges. In the past three years Toyou 
has hired over 500 graduates to work in 
dealerships. 

Modern vocational education does 
something at least as important as train la- 
bor It helps keep youngsters in school. 
Though only half of those who enter high 
school go on to higher education, Ameri- 
can schools persist in treating non -college- 
bound students like second-class citizctis. 
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So, many drop out Qttaltty vocational pro- 
grams can motivate students to suy in 
school — and maybe even go to college— ^\ 
making academics more palauble and by 
i^rvviuuig highly markeuble skills. 

The revolution in vocational schools is 
part of the broader educational reform 
movement. Under pressure from academic 
proponents who want to strengthen the lib- 
eral arts currictUum in high schools, at least 
43 sutes in the past four years have reex- 
amined their vocational education policies. 
The results: Schools are experimenting 
with new teaching methods that integrate 
basic academics and hands-on learning. 
They are offering broad dusters of cotirses 
such as health sciences or electronics, in- 
stead of occupationally specific programs 
like brake repair. And they are forming 
doser ties to businesses and community 
colleges so that students can easily make 
the transition to work or college. Says John 
Bishop, a professor at Gxnell University's 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations: 
**! think vocational education is doing a 
belter job of what it's trying to do than aca- 
demic classes are doing.** 

As the demand for skilled workers 
grows, improving the system of technologi- 
cal training bectxnes good economic as well 
as social policy. The 1984 Cari D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act, which provides 
roughly SI billion a year to improve the 
quality of secondary and post-secondary 
scbooit* is up for reauthorization Chis year. 
New amendments in the House version 
would add $200 million to encourage high 
schoob and community colleges to create 
coordinated programs of instruction. 
Dubbed •^ech prep** or ^^+2,** these 
promising programs would Itnk the last two 



yean of high school witii the first two years 
of college. 

Though poor schools arc still commoi 
here's what good vocational education can 
do: 

■ Mak« acadamles relevant Within the 
graffitied hails of ivy, a debate rages: Is job- 
specific training valuable for high school 
students, or are they better off learning ba- 
sic sdences, languages, history, and math? 
The question assumes that job training and 
academics are mutually exdusive. They are 
not. To the contrary, many people learn ac- 
ademic subjects better in a context they can 
understand. Says Joyce Schroeder, who 
teaches applied math to carpentry students 
at the Great Oaks Joint Vocational School 
district near Cindnnati: "We're talking 
about kids who hate math. But if you can 
show them they need it for blueprints, 
theyll do it** 

Great Oaks is one of Ohio's 49 area vo- 
cational centers, multimillion-dollar tech- 
nical complexes built to allow school 
districts to stretch thdr vocational educa- 
tion budgets by pooling money, equipment, 
and students. To make students at these 
centers more marketable, Ohio's Depart- 
ment of Education authorized a sutewidc 
applied academics program th^t puts more 
math, sdence, and commumcauons into 
the vocational ctirriculum. 

For example, Rosalie Bernard, an Eng 
lish teacher at Montgomery County Joint 
Vocational School outside Dayton, and Jim 
Frederick, an auto body instructor, team 
teach a course in communications — as it 
rdates to auto body work. Students regular- 
ly give oral presentations on their job skills, 
pe^aps explaining how to put on a fender. 



AapMic dectars and mirsM at the OakUnd Health Academy are bomng up on anatomy. 
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Says Bcmar± "Our advisory committee of 
shop owners and foremen told us the kids 
they are getting today are skilled, but they 
can't communicate. They don't know how 
to defuse customer anger. And that's the 
one thing the business community wants." 
Once each semester, the class simulates a 
typical day in an auto body shop, with cus- 
tomers calling, vendors complaining, and 
employees whining. ••Who is your priori- 
tyV* asks Frederick. Several boys respond 
with the correct answer The cusromcr!** 

One of the hottest vocational courses is 
Principles of Technology, taught in 1,200 
schools in 47 states. It was developed by the 
the nonprofit Center for Occupational Re- 
search and Development (CORD) in Waco, 
Texas, in partnership with state vocational 
education agencies. The course teaches 
basic physics concepts, such as force and 
energy, through a series of hands-on ex- 
perimenUL For instance, students learn 
about thermal resistance by measuring the 
effectiveness of the insulation in their 
houses. This beats watching a teacher write 
equations on t blackboard. Says Dtn M. 
Hull, president of CORD: "^nly 12% of 
high school students study physics. Yet 
physics is the foundation of most new tech- 
nologies. So we said, •Let's take physics and 
put it In work clothes.* *• 

The ••clothes** arc expensive: Lab equip- 
ment for the course, which includes osciOo* 
scopes and lasen, runs about S30,000 per 
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school. But a study conducted by John 
Dugger, an associate professor of industrial 
education and technology at Iowa State 
University, suggests the investment pays 
off. Two groups of students — 257 who were 
enrolled in Principles of Technology and 
275 who were enrolled in a regular physics 
course— were tested on basic physics con- 
cepts at the beginning and end of their ju- 
nior or senior year in high school The 
mean score for the physics group rose 1 1 
points, to 66. The Principles of Technology 
group improved their results by an average 
of 33 points, bringing their mean score to 
SL Says Dugger -If we could take the 
methods of vocational 
education and combine 
them with the content of 
academics, we could 
really make progress in 
education. Principles of 
Technology is doing 
some of that** 
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■ Koop kids In schooL 

Some educators believe 
that reducing dropouts is 
the weakest justification 
for vocational education. 
In fact, it may be the 
strongest One reason: A 
high school diploma 
raises earning power by 
almost 25%. Second rea- 
son: Qose to 30% of 
labor force entrants 
through the year 2000 
will come from racial and 
ethnic groups that have 
the highest dropout rates. 
Roughly 40% of blacks 



and 50% of Hispanics drop out of high 
schooL The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates that these groups will account for 
45% of total labor force growth over the 
1986-2000 period. 

Proof that vocational education lowers 
the dropout rate is scant But hear what 
Chris Horrocks, a student in a special elec- 
tronics program for dropout-prone young- 
sters at Silver Creek High School in San 
Jose, California, has to say: "I hated school 
when I started high school. It was the worst 
thing in ray life. Now I can connect school- 
work to my interest in computers. It gives a 
purpose to learning.** 

Vocational programs also offer many 
students the chance to prove they can ex- 
cel at something and provide them with 
the attention they normally do not receive 
in large comprehensive high schools. Says 
Chris Beasley, an electronics student at 
the Montgomery County Joint Vocational 
School: "Here, the teachers care if we 
graduate.** 

To motivate •*high-risk** kids to stay in 
school and, not unimportant, to meet the 
work force needs of local industry, in 1981 
Hewlett-Packard and Lockheed Missile <& 
Space Co. joined forces with the Sequoia 
Union Hi^ School District to stan the 
Peninsula Academies. These three-year vo- 
cational programs in computers and elec- 
tronics are taught in two high schools in 
Athenon and Redwood City, California. 
Some 40 local companies provide equip- 
ment, menton, on-site labs, and summer 
jobs for students. 

Now career academies — sometimes de- 
scribed as "schools within schools" — have 
spread throughout Califomin: 1 8 academies 
in 16 cities offer similar programs. The 
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stttc's pending 1989-90 budget calU for 
funding 15 more. On average, academy stu- 
dents have higher auendance rates and 
grade point averages than their nonacad* 
emy peen do. They also drop out less. For 
ihc first group of students to complete three 
years in an academy program, the statewide 
dropout rate was 7 J%, vs. 14,6% for a con- 
trol group of nonacademy students. 

What makes for a successful program? A 
supportive school district and a lot of in- 
dustry involvement In Oakland, for in- 
stance, students enrolled in the Oakland 
Health Academy at Oakland Technical 
High School go to one of seven local hospi- 
tais to receive training on such equipment 
as radiology machines* which the school 
could never afford. 

Last year O&kland Health Academy 
graduated its first class. When the students 
started the program, their average achieve- 
ment test scores ranked in ihe 30th percen- 
tile nationally. Four years later, 98% of 



these students received diplomas, and 86% 
went directly to two- or four-year colleges. 

■ Encoyrag t pMt-aecofidary edocatloA. 

Fred Monaco, director of career and voca- 
tion education in Pittsburgh, has an arrest- 
ing thought ••General education is the 
enemy.'' He's referring to the roughly 30% 
of high school students who take the gener- 
al education, or genera! studies, program, 
picking up a math criKlit here, a woodwork- 
ing elective there, and finding themselves at 
graduation equipped for neither college nor 
work. In Pittsburgh the school board re- 
cently decided to eliminate the general edu- 
cation curriculum altogether, after a study 
showed that these students dropped out at a 
rate five to six times higher than those in 
college-prep or vocational programs. 

Opposition to general education is grow- 
ing. Around the country, schools are trying 
io steer these students, who tend to consider 
the high school diploma the end of their for- 



mal education, into a new "technical track" 
that provides a clear path to college. The 
Perkins reauthorization bill, with its empha- 
sis on 2-h 2 programs that link the last two 
years of high school and the first two years 
of college, co\ild hdp the movement. Says 
Chuck Bradley, a manufacturing manager 
with Texas Instruments in Austin, Texas: 
^ "I'd like to see general studies dropped and 
2+2 programs become standard.** 

Bradley is a member of an advisory 
board**its members come from 13 compa- ' 
nies, including IBM, Lockheed, Motorola, 
and 3M— set up in 1986 to help the Lean- 
der school district and Austin Community 
College develop a tech prep curriculum 
geared to the needs of the local electronics 
indttttry. Now students at Leander High 
School can take two years of iunior<oilege- 
level courses, AC/DC Electronics and 
Semiconductors. After graduating, a stu- 
dent who goes on to Austin Community 
College and takes a minimum of six hours 
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of classes automatically receives an addi- 
tional 12 hours of credit for the electronics 
courses. Says Elbert Marcom, assistant vice 
president for academic affairs at the col* 
lege: 'This creates excitement for second* 
ary students, because they can see a four- 
year scheme. These kids are capable of 
handling much more technical material 
then we've been willing to admit." 

■ froviii« jobs. Ohio and Illinois need 
weidcn. The construction industry projects 



son, director of the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education at the 
University of CaJifomia at Berkeley: "I 
can assure you the federal government is 
noi addressing the problem of steering dis- 
advantaged people into careers with good 
job prospects." 

Under the proposed Perkins legislation, 
most federaJ money would flow to areas 
with a high percentage of poor kids. Yet 
nothing in the bill ensures that those 
youngsters would get into high-quaJity pro* 



roll each Monday. Last year 10,000 adults 
updated their skills at Tuttle. 

When a student signs up for one of Tut- 
tie's 28 programs — whether it s building 
and grounds maintenance or instrumenta* 
tion and control — he or she takes an apti- 
tude test that determines the starting point. 
From there, the student sets his own pace 
in individualized Instruction that combines 
textbooks and videos with hands-on labs. 
The reward for passing all the course re* 
quirements: a cenificate of completion or. 
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a serious worker shoruge in the mid- 
1990s. Millions of jobs beckon high school 
graduates with skills. The diploma alone is 
not enough: Between 1967 and 1987, says 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, high school 
graduates accounted for 60% of the 
growth in unemployment. According to a 
study by John Bishop at Cornell, vocation- 
al school alumni are less likely to be un- 
employed and earn 7% to 8% more than 
other high school graduates — but only if 
they find jobs in their field. The trouble is, 
about half do noc 

Vocational education needs to be more 
market-driven: The schools should be sup- 
plying wnat the labor market demands. Un- 
der a new Illinois plan called Education for 
Employment, the state will provide funding 
for vocational schools only if they ofler 
programs in job areas where workers are 
needed. Cof7<panies have been invited to 
the schools to look at the curriculums — 
some of which have not changed much 
since 1950. In the aftermath of the visits 
many obsolete courses have been dumped. 

The matching of educational skills to 
the job market is critically important for 
blacks and Hispanics. Says Charles Ben- 



grams. The government should set aside 
money to reward schools that successfully 
bring black and Hispanic youngsten into 
careers with promising futures. 

■ Rotrain oldor woHcors* While compa- 
nies con take comfort in knowing that voca- 
tional schools are beginning to roll out a 
new, 1990s line of employees, they still face 
the uneasy situation of what to do with the 
obsolete workers they already have. Says 
Ernie Morris, president of Fred Jones Man- 
ufacturing in Oklahoma City: ^Hlie single 
most important item in this country for the 
next ten years will be employee education 
and retraining.*^ 

Perhaps no vocational school has re- 
sponded more aggressively to the needs of 
the burgeoning adult education market 
than Oklahoma City's S20 million Francis 
Tuttle center. Built in 1981 and supported 
by ux dollars from five surrounding school 
districts, Tuttle caters to a society of life- 
long learners: Students range in age from 16 
to 60. High school students attend free: full- 
time adults pay S365 a semester. Classes 
run from 7:30 a.m. to 10 P.M.. six days a 
week, and new studenu are allowed to en- 



in some coses, an associate degree. Says 
Carol K. Blalock, who entered Tuttle at 4j 
to learn automated manufacturing and rc' 
botics after being laid off from her electron- 
ics assembly job at AT&T: **One reason I 
thought this was such a great program was 
that if you already understood something, 
you could whiz on through. I could get 
marketable skills in a shorter period of 
time." 

To lure industry to Oklahoma, the state 
oflfers to train workers for new facilities at no 
cost to the company at technical centers like 
Tuttle. Laments James A. Caillier. president 
of Delgado Community College in Louisi- 
ana: **We>e losing our industry to Oklaho- 
ma because they've done such a good job of 
packaging their technical programs.** 

The U.S. can no longer afford to squan- 
der its human resources. To better mine its 
talent, the country must adopt an education 
policy that acknowledges the vast diversity 
of its students and ofTen options suited to 
their individual needs and learning styles. 
Vocational education is one option — 
Toyota, IBM. and Lockheed are among the 
corporations that consider it a vitally im- 
portant one. □ 
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Son Needed 
' To Feel Needed'' , " 

Unpopular and unmotivated, he found a way to feel good about himself. 

By Margaret WJjite 



here's nothing to do. 
a Mom," my fourteen*ycar- 
JSi old son responded when I 
questioned him about all the time he 
was spending glued to the TV or his 
tape deck. It was the sad truth. Bill 
had no leisure activities and no 
friends. As a hi^ school freshman, he 
struggled academically because of 
his learning disabilities; these same 
disabilities made him physically 
ciums}' and socially awkward: He was 
an attractive brown-haired boy, but 
small for his age. looking far younger 
than his fourteen years. When he 
wasn*t the butt of cruel uunting, his 
peers excluded him. **lf they're not 
making fun of me. they act as though 
Tm in\'isible. Mom,** he once told mc. 
I worried because I could see him 
becoming more remote, wrapped up 
in a world of his own. 

-Well, if other kids don't seek Bill 
out, he has to get involved in some 
organized after-school activities, and 
then maybe he'll make some friends," 
my husband, Jim, said one night 
when we were discussing the prob- 
lem. -Remember all the fun our girls 
had with the other kids in the school 
band?" he added hopefully Biirs two 
older sisters had both been talented 
musicians; one played the flute, the 
other the clarineL Bill's musical at- 
tempts had ended in failure. Still, it 
seemed logical to pursue the idea of 
joining some kind of school club. 

-Let's get out the high school year- 
book and look at the schedule of af- 
ter-school clubs," I said cheerily to 
Bill one night when he was comfort- 
ably arranged in his usual spot in 
front of the IV set, a bag of potato 
' ' chips at his side. He had taken to eat- 
ing at every opportunity. All he 
needed now was to become known 
^ as -the fit kid," I thought grimly. 

Okay, Mom," he said, reluctantly 

tearing his eyes from the screen. 

84 • IN«NTS^««.IW 




Helping less fortunate children requires no superior tBlent or skill— just a 
willing heart. And the resulting payoff is truly immeasurable. 



\X'e studied the list of after-school 
clubs. There were foreign-language 
clubs, but Bill was having a torment- 
ing time just getting through his first 
year of Spanish. 

-Well, forget that," I said, turning 
the page. Next there was a tvTite-up 
on the Forensic Club. -For those w-ho 
excel in public speaking and the 
great art of debate,** read the caption. 
Above it was a photograph of a trium- 
phant group of smiling teens. To- 
gether we stared silently at the happy 
group picture. 

On the next page we found a story 
about the Quiz Teens Club. There 
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were more triumphant smiles under 
the headline "Our Team Wins First 
Place in the Batde of the Brains." And 
if you were not academically bril- 
liant, there were opportunities ga- 
lore forsupcrathletcs. 

I closed the book, not looking at 
Bill. -Well." I managed to say brighdy, 
-we may have to think of other op- 
tions." He seemed relieved to rerjm 
to his comfortable niche in the TV 
room. -Sure, Mom.- he said. 

Itwasn'tsurprising chat the culture 2 
in the high school was highly com- ^ 
petitive— ours was an upper-middle- i 
class, highly competitive commumrv" » 
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Feeling Needed (Condnued) 



of parents. The school ^'as simply an 
extension of the parents' values. 
There xi'as no way 1 could change that 
reality, no matter how much it ex- 
cluded my son. 

The school tries to help. 

Perhaps someone in the school ad- 
ministration would have a creative 
idea, I thoughL Surely they must have 
dealt ^ith a similar problem before. I 
called Bill's guidance coun:$elor, and 
he responded in his usual warm and 
friendly manner. 

Til get in touch with Matt Peter- 
son, the drama teacher. Tlie kids are 
putting on a piay. Maybe Bill could 
get involved by helping with the 
scenery or lighting or makeup " he 
suggested. • 

Mr. Peterson couldn't have been 
kinder. A couple of days later he 
stopped Bill in the hall. 

"Could you give us some help at 
rehearsals in the g>'m tomorrow?" he 
asked. "We could really use an extra 
pair of hands." 

. After school the next day. Bill went 
straight to the g}'m. Hectic prepara- 



tions were in progress* and no one 
noticed him. Bill circled uneasily 
around the group. Finally he gath- 
ered up his nerve and said in a small 
voice, **rm here to help." Eventually 
one of the girls handed him a broom. 
Bill swept disconsolately for a while. 
He finished and stared at the pile of 
dust he had accumulated. No one had 
provided him with a dustpan. After a 
brief, halfhearted search for one. Bill 
came home. 

Searching for answers. 

After that, the days followed in the 
same pattern as before. Bill went to 
school ever)' day and struj^gled with 
the academic subjects. In the after- 
noons he struggled painfully with 
homework. In the evenings he 
watched TV, listened to his tapes, and 
then went to bed. Weekends were 
endless stretches of boredom. I 
thought desperately of putting an ad 
in the paper: "Lonely teen needs 
companionship. Please call desper- 
ate mom. No need to send photo." 
And then I chanced upon a brief para- 
graph in our local p:iper: 

"Town recreation center needs 
teenage volunteers three afternoons 



a week and on ,Saturda\-s for recrea- 
tional program for handicapped chil- 
dren. If interested, please call the 
center director." 

•'Bill, I'd like you to read this " I .said 
to him one e\*ening, showing him the 
item, I watched his face wiiile he read 
it, but his expression told me noth- 
ing. "Well, what do you think?" 1 
asked finally. "I don't know. Mom. 
Wliat makes you think 1 could do that 
kind of work? Why do you think the 
kids would pay any attention to me?" 

••Well, I think it's worth a tn ," I said 
firmly. "What have you got to lose?" 

He looked at me doubtfully. "Well, 
1 suppose I could call . . . ," he said, 
his voice trailing off. 

••Great!- 1 said. At least he was will- 
ing to make die attempt. 

New hope. 

The next week I drove him to the 
recreation center after school. We 
were met at the door by the director 
a cheerful young man with an engag- 
ing smile who welcomed us u'armly. 

"Glad to have you alK)ard. Bill." he 
greeted us. "Come on in and meet the 
tr(H)ps." Bill followed obediently but 
cxst me an (Continued (in paiicVO) 
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Feeling Needed (Continued) 

(jFrompage86) zpptchcnsivc look. I smiled back. It 
would be up to him from now on. 

I could see parents dropping off their children at the 
front door and the staff members and young volunteers 
greeting them. One of the program's teenage volunteers 
was taking the hadd of a small boy in leg braces who 
walked with difficulty. "Come on,Josh»- he said gently. 

Wc waited eagerly that night at dinner to hear Bill's 
comments about how the afternoon had gone. "Did you 
like working in the program?** Jim asked. 

"I feel so bad about some of the kids. Dad. A couple of 
them have such trouble walking and c\-en talking," he 
said sadly, looking down at his dinner plate. 

Tcs, it is sad. Bill, but if you can help the children have 
some ftin and Icam a few things, you can make them fed 
happier,- 1 pointed out 

-I did help one little boy named Josh play ball.'' 

That's great," his two older sisters said 

Tmie to change the subject, I thought The test would 
come in two days, if he wanted to go back. He did 

Finding his way* 

A week or so later I got some encouraging feedback 
from the director when I stopped at the recreation cen- 
ter to pick u 0 my son. The director took me to one side 
and said, "^ill^s doing very well. He's got a nice touch 
with tlie kids and a lot of patience." I felt a glow of pride. 
But I could see it myscl£ Waiting in the car, I watched Bill 
bending down to tie one of the children's shoelaces. 



"Hey, Joey, you might trip on that,** he said. There was 
a new confidence in his voice. Someone needed him. 

Bill began to talk about the children at home. Each 
"camper" was assigned to one particular volunteer. BUl's 
charge was a seven-year-old boy named Tommy, who had 
cerebral palsy. "I helped Tommy do a couple of laps in the 
pool today," he told us one night at dinner, tr.-ing to 
sound casual but failing completely. We all beamed ap- 
proval. Our whole family knew how frightened Tommy 
had been of the water. 

One warm Saturday afternoon I found Bill busy forag- 
ing in the attic •'What on earth are you doing?" I asked It 
was unbearably stuffy. 

Tm looking for toys for the kids," he said shyly. 

•"Oh,- I said "Can I help?" came almost automatically 
to my lips, but then I stopped myself. This project had to 
be Bill*s — just as, in a way, these were his special kids. 

Not an outsider. 

It was wonderful that Bill was helping these children, 
but the children were helping him just as much. 

No longer did he sit entranced in front of the TV set. 
Instead he spent several afternoons a week busily occu- 
pied at the center. I saw a gradual change in his de- 
meanor. He seemed less self-absorbed and distant — and 
more cheerful and confident 

An extra bonus of the volunteer work was that Bill ^^•as 
making friends with the other teenage volunteers. Bill 
was no longer an outsider, nose wistfully pressed against 




almbiids. 
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the giass, looking in. He was finally 
included in an activity with his 
peers— one that required no supe- 
rior talent, just a warm hearL 

When special occasions arose, 
such as Halloween, the center's staff 
always planned parties for the young- 
sters. Wocks before these events the 
teen volunteers would begin work- 
ing on the decorations and gifts. 
Instead of pining about being ex- 
eluded from high school parties. Bill 
was busily involved in meetings with 
the other teens at the center. 

Success at last. 

Some of the confidence he had de- 
veloped brought a new spirit of en- 
terprise. One day he surprised me by 
saying, "You know, Mom, the center 
needs more volunteers. How do you 
think I could get some of the kids at 
the hi^ school interested in the cen- 
ter? I bet if they knew about it, a lot of 
them would want to help, too." 

I thought for a minute. "Why not 
write an article for the high school 
newspaper about the center?" I said, 

"Write an article?" Bill sounded 



aghast. Writing was not his forte. 

"Yes, you write it, and Dad and I 
will help you edit out any mistrkes " 

Slowly, painfully, over the next few 
weeks Bill wrote his article about the 
center. Putting his feelings and ideas 
into acceptable prose was a difficult 
task for him, but he soldiered on. 
When he finished, we helped him 
correct ail the mistakes in Spelling 
and punctuation. 

Carefully we proofread the piece 
one more time before Bill submitted 
it to the editor. We wondered if it 
would be published. It was an off- 
beat topic for the school paper. But 
several issues later the article ap- 
peared, nicely situated on the second 
page. Bill had the thrill and excite- 
ment of seeing his first byline. And 
the results of celebrity were heady. 

"Well written. Bill," commented a 
teacher who passed him in the hall. 

"Good article. Bill," said several 
classmates. 

At lunchtime one of the ladies who 
worked in the cafeteria spoke to him. 
"My little boy goes to the center. I 
think what you young people are do- 



ing is /ust man'elous," she said. 

But the greatest impact of the ar- 
ticle was made when several kids did 
seek him out and express an interest 
in volunteering at the center. 

'*A couple of guys may come with 
me next week after school." he told 
me, amazed and happy. 

When the school year ended, the 
center gave a special parry for the 
volunteers. They each received a 
plaque in appreciation of their help. 

Bill proudly hung the plaque in his 
bedroom. All of us value it more than 
any academic or sports trophy that 
was ever won by any child. 

But the plaque was only a s}'mboi 
of the real gift Bill received — the feel- 
ing of being needed, the feeling of 
being important. That new self-es- 
teem has given him the courage to 
fice his problems with greater equa- 
nimity. For us as a family, we have 
shared in the joy of watching Bill, 
who seemed so lost, find himself in 
helping others. ^ 



Margaret White is a rcgistefcd nurse and 
free-lance wnter wno lives in New Jersey witn 
fw fiusoand and mree cnridrea 




Stop trying to 
^ut a square-head 
into a round hole. 

Unlike common square-hcjds. 
Colgate PLUS tootlibrushes were 
- designed for the human mouth. The 
unusual diamond-shaped head fits in 
and around you:' mouth ever so 

comfortably, getting to all those 
hanl-to-reach places. And its unique 
dual bristles fight plaque and massage 
gums gently. Now there's even a 
compact diamond-head for smaller 
mouths. So if you want a toothbrush 
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that fits ycu perfectly, use your own 
head. Get a Colgate PLUS toothbrush. 
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THE NEED FOR BLENDING ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL STUDIES 

™J document contains quotes and other statements concerning the 
need to raise the academic skills of students in the general and 
vocational education tracks. The need to prepare students forformal 
educational training beyond grade 12 is alio emphasized? Re?erJces 
are given in parentheses at the end of each statement «eternces 

^' I?L!?%^^*J average job in the Southeast will require 

almost fourteen years of formal education." ^equxre 
(United States Department of Labor. The Sout heast's 21st 
C^|ne£2e. Atlanta, GA: U.S. Department ot Labor, Employment and 
Training Administration, 1990.) >-'yuic"i. ana 

2. -The average new job being created here in South Carolina 
nreinLt^r^ Of formal education. that means entrants 
are expected to: 1) be able to reason through a variety of work 
situations without standard solutions; 2) interpri? instructions 
irTJir?? written, oral and diagrammatic form; 3) pe^?orm 
Sr^ti^ ^iS'.^^^v^""'"' geometric operations; and 4) read, 
coipl«ity.- ^ variety of subjects of considerable 

cfin?v%e?^o™?^i'''"^*^.^° Anderson, Oconee, and Pickens 
county Personnel Associations, August 22, 1989 by William A 
Dealy, Jr., Regional Management Analyst and Coordinator of 

of^JihS^' ^""^ Evaluations for the U.S. Department 

of Labor, Employment and Training Division, Atlanta, GA. ) 

3. Of the new jobs available in the Southeast by the year 2000 a 
two-year college education will be required by 21»^of new p^iJate 
sector jobs, and an average of two years of postsecondary ^"^^^^ 
?Uni?ld°?trJi' "juired by 45* of new public sector jJbs. 
(United States Department of Labor. The Southea st's 21st 
Challen£e Atlanta, GA: U.S. Department ot Labor, Employment and 
Training Administration, 1990.) cjapj-oymem: ana 

4. Students who think they don't need many skills to work in 

manufacturing industries will be disappointed 
. .high school grads are having trouble getting jobs i^P"^""^- 
manufacturing... companies are setting more sophisticated 
requirements for blue-collar jobs." 

(Mandel, M.J. Economic Trends: The High Cost of Not Going To 
College. Business Week . May 1, 1989, p. 20) 

^* llx nil thL*ri?2S college graduate aged 25 to 34 earned 

it ^ 5 t 5^?*" school graduate of the same age. By 1986 
level Sday!- ^"^^^"^ ^° ^"""^ remains at about that 

(Mandel, K.J. Economic Trends: The High Cost of Not Going To 
College. Business Week . May 1, 1989, p. 20) 
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ppnrFniiRES FOR OBTAINING 



SBA LOANS 



GENERAL CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 
A loan applicant must: 

Be of good character. 

Show ability to operate his business successfully. 

Have enough capital in an existing firm so that, with SBA assistance, 
he can operate on a sound financial basis. 

Show that the past earnings record and future prospects of the f int. 
TSSicatl ability to repay the loan and other fixed debt, if any. 
out of profits. 

If the venture is a new business-, be able to provide, from his own 
resources, a reasonable amount of the total required f^^nds. so that 
;"t°h Se loan and his own investment, there will exist an 
.m^o«<:onable debt to equity relationship. Also, sufticient equy.y 
neclssarf to absorb potential initial operating losses sustained by 
;;;^st ne7bu?inesses.' A number of factors are. considered when 
detemining the minimum amount of equity required. 

MATURITY 

SBA business loans may be for as long as ten years except funds to be used 

ronitruction Durooses which may have a maturity of 25 years. However, 
Srki^g crpuJaK"^^ loans usually are limited to seven years. 

INTEREST 

Within certain limitations, bank sets the interest rate on guaranteed loans. 
COLLATERAL 

Security for a loan may consist of one or more of these: 
A mortgage on land and/or buildings. 

Guarantees or personal endorsements, sometimes secured by personal 
assets. 

(SEE OTHER SIDE) 
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FOR NEW BUSINESSES 



Describe in detail the type of business to be established- 
Describe experience and management capabilities, 

Preoare a statement of how much you and others, if any, have to invest in 
the business, the amount you will need to borrow and the proposed use of 
the funds, including the personal investment. 

Prepare a current financial statement (balance sheet) on each person that 
will have ownership and/or management responsibility in the business 
listing all personal assets and all liabilities. 

Prepare a detailed projection of earnings for the first year the business 
will operate. 

List collateral to be offered as security for the loan, indicating your 
estimate of the present market value of each item and any prior liens. 

Take this material to your banker. If the Bank d°es not agree to make a 
direct loan, ask if consideration would be given a loan under SBA s 
Guaranty Loan Plan, if the bank is interested in a SBA guaranty, the 
banker will contact SBA for a discussion of your application. In most 
cases, SBA will deal directly with the bank. 



FOR ESTABLISHED BUSINESSES 

Prepare a current financial statement (balance sheet) listing all assets 
and all liabilities of the business with a reconciliation of net worth; 
do not include personal items. 

Have earnings (profit and loss statement), for the previous three years 
and the current period, end at the balance sheet date. 

Prepare a current personal financial statement of the owner, and/or each 
partner or stockholder(s) owning 20 percent or more of the corporate 
stock in the business. 

List collateral to be offered as security for the loan, with your estimate 
of the present market value of each item and any prior liens. 

State amount of loan requested and explain the exact purpose for which it 
wilV be used. 

Take this material to your banker. If the Bank does not agree to make a 
i?rect L^alk ?f consideration would be given a loan under SBA s Guaranty 
Loan Plan, If the bank is interested in a SBA guaranty, the banker w 
contact SBA for discussion of your application. In most cases. SBA win 
deal directly with the bank. 

* If SBA Direct funding is to be sought, an application must first be 
submitted to your Bank. If the Bank then declines the application, or 
decT nes to participate with SBA .a letter of decline must be obtained from 
thP Rank The letter must be on Bank letterhead and state the amount of 
moL5 ao^lied fir the^urpose for which intended, and why the loan was denied. 
rr.r.P?I^^'nf;;c.r ' ' ' Phone 765-5377. Financing Division. 
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One of the important considerationa when you 
start a home-based business venture is deciding 
on the types and amounts of insurance needed. 
Insurance is needed to protect business and per- 
sonal assets against losses due to claims filed 
against the business or due to property damage 
by people or natural perils. This publication is 
designed to help you gain a general understand- 
ing of insurance types, state regulations, 
insurance alternatives, and steps to consider in 
organizing an insurance program. It will not 
replace the need for dealing with a profes- 
sional insurance agent or broker. 

With the help of a competent counselor, a com- 
prehensive insurance plan can be designed to 
meet your specific needs. Used correctly, insur- 
ance can contribute to the success of your busi- 
ness by reducing the uncertainties under which 
you operate. 

If you will operate out of your own home, check 
to see what coverage your homeowner policy 
provides. Most home policies will not provide for 
coverage for your beginning business unless a 
product and premise liability rider is attached. 
For example, the fabric and accessory supplies 
used in a home sewing business would probably 
not be covered a regular homeowners insur- 
ance policy. Any toob used or stored in the home 
for business purposes would likely require a 
rider for coverage. 



and other perils. Fire insurance is generally 
considered a must Additional peril concerns 
can be added at a relatively small additional 
cost Property insurance can be obtained for real 
property (buildings) and personal property 
(machines, furniture, finished goods, compo- 
nents, etc.). 

Liability insurance protects the business from 
financial loss due to any claims of bodily injury 
or property damage in connection with business 
operations. Most liability policies, in addition to 
bodily injuries, may now cover personal injuries 
(libel, slander, etc) if these are specifically 
insured. 

Product liability insurance protects the busi- 
ness from claims against defective merchan- 
dise. Coverage applies to the products once they 
leave the manufacturers hands, and covers the 
manufacturer in case the ultimate user of the 
product sues for bodily injury or property dam- 
age. Services, too, are a marketable commodity 
that can cause damage, and therefore may be sub- 
ject to product liability. 

Automobile insurance may encompass both 
physical damage and liability coverage for com- 
pany owned vehicles or vehicles used for busi- 
ness purposes. 



^lM:iNSURANCEFOnEMPLOYEES' 



Property insurance protects the owner of the 
property (or the mortgagee) against loss caused 
by the actual destruction of a part or all of the prop- 
erty by fire, windstorm, explosion, hail, smoke. 



Woricer'f compensation insurance covers 
treatment of injuries and loss of pay related to 
employee accidents or illnesses on the job. It is 
mandatory in South Carolina if you have four or 
more employees. 



Extension 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



access to cash receipts or other cotupany luiuU. 
reimburse loss from embezzlement 

Employee health and life insurance provides 
workers and dependents with financial benefits 
in case of illness or death. IfastafTis too small 
to qualify for group benefit policies, an owner can 
take out individual policies for each. Employers 
are usually required to set aside benefit funds for 
workers who belong to labor unions. 



iiilYOUR .INSURANCE AqENT ; 



Seek assistance and open communication 
through the insurance representative from a 
reputable insurance c^r^er. Trade associations 
often offer special rates and policies to their mem- 
bers. Planning the business insurance program 
can best be done with the advice ofan agent or 
broker who specializes in business insurance. 

If you have qtiestions or concerns that arent 
answered by your insurance agent, you may 
want to contact: 

The SC Insurance Commission 
1612 Marion Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Phone (803) 737-6160 

Mailing Address: PC Box 1 001 05 
Columbia, SC 29202-3105 



ORGANIZING YOUR > 
INSURANCE PROGP AM 



2. Uicivlc wUiil ptMils li»insu»«! ;t-.u«i:.C aiulliww 
much loss you might sulVcr from each. 

3. Cover your largest loss exposure first 

4. Use as high a deductible as you can afTord. 
Many times full coverage is not economical 

because of the high cost of covering the 

"first dollar** loss. 

5. Avoid duplication in insurance. Having one 
agent handle your insurance will enable that 
individual to view your problem as a whole and 
avoid duplication. 

6-Buyinaslargeaunit as possible. Many of the 
"package policies" are very suiUnblc for the tyi)cs 
of small businesses they are designed Lo servo, 
and oOen they are the only way a small business 
can get really adequate protection. 

7. Plan for adequate care and protection of busi- 
ness and insurance records. 

8. Re view, your insurance program periodically 
(annxially or when a major business change 
occurs) to make sure that your coverage is ade- 
quate and your premiums are as low as possible, 
consistent with sound protection. Continue with a 
comprehensive loss-prevention program. 

9. Keep complete records of your insurance poli - 
cies, premiums paid, losses, and loss recoveries. 
This information will help you get better cover- 
age at lower costs in the future. 

Review this list before shopping for business 
insurance. A good insurance consultant will be 
interested in providing protection for the busi - 
ness within the limits of its ability to assume risk 
and pay insurance premiums. 



This publication w intended to help you to ask 
the right questions and evaluate the answers as 
you undertake the task of insuring your busi- 
ness. 



1. Recognize the risks. The first step toward good 
protection is to recognize the risks you and your 
business face. Some businesses will need cover- 
ages not mentioned in the check list For 
example, you can purchase a special glass 
insurance to cover all risks to plate glass 
windows, glass signs, doors, showcases, and 
counter tops. 

Reprinted from Business for PnfU prepared by Jane Ann Stout and James Meek. Cooperative 
Extension Service, Iowa State University. 

Reviewed by Howard Winslow, Department of Insurance. Columbia. SC. 

Prepare by Joyc. II. Clu.ut.nbury.Ext.n.ionF«nayR-ourc.M.n.s«mcntSpecWi.t.a.m.onUm^ 
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RECORD 



KEEPING:;./" , 



The best time to set up a record- keeping system 
for a home-based business is before you start the 
business. Experience clearly indicates that the 
use of an adequate record -keeping system 
increases the chances of business survival. Too 
often, those entering a business think they must 
keep records only because it is required by the 
Internal Revenue Service. However, accurate 
and complete financial records can help the 
owner monitor the business and make plans for 
the future based on financial knowledge rather 
than guesswork. 

Every business should have up-to-date records 
that provide the following: 

*An accurate record of the financial 
performance of the business 

* A vehicle to monitor performance in specific 
areas 

^Complete and accurate income tax data 

* A basis for sound planning for the future 

* A basis for discussion with partners, potential 
lenders, and others 

Tlie key to successful record keeping is a 
commitment to a system that is: 

^Simple to use 
*Easy to understand 
^Reliable 
^Accurate 
^Consistent 

^Designed to provide information on a timely 
basis 

However, no matter how simple and easy the 
system is, it will not happen by magic You must 
make it work. Practice the follovnng three rules 
and record- keeping will be less of a chore. 



1. Keep all records in one place. 

2. Develop a regular schedule for recording 
information. 

3. Have one person responsible for the books. 



Income The money you receive from sales is 
income. Your records can help identify the 
source of income. Receipts can be identified 
using sales slips, cash register receipts, and 
invoices. It is helpful to categorize income as 
received and to keep a separate record of all sales 
tax collected. 

Expenses All funds paid out should be recorded. 
Elach expenditure should be identified according 
to its use and whether it is a capital or cash 
expenditure. 

Some of the commonly listed expenses are: 

-cost of goods sold (raw materials used to 
mak3/provide your product) 
•vehicle expenses 
•advertising 

-bank charges, ofHce supplies 

•professional dues and publications 

•legal and accounting fees 

•seminars and training 

•interest on business loans 

•telephone and utilities 

•business insurance 

•repairs and labor fees 

•other items that are costs of doing business 

Accounts Receivable This is a listing of who 
owes you money and for what A new business 
cannot afford extensive credit on the books. 
Thus, a system must be developed whereby 
money owed to the business can be collected. 
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An Aging of Accounts Record is essential. 
This means keeping records of when money is 
due you • for example, 2 weeks, 30 days, 60 days, 
90 days, and so on. 

Accounts Passable A record of goods or services 
received on account or credit is called accounts 
payable. You must pay for these goods and 
services, so consider them a cost of business. 

Inventoiy Develop a system to record inventory. 
The increase of inventory is part of your income. 
One important item to remember in a new 
business is that you may have a greater need for 
cash income rather than having increases in 
inventory value. Cash income and reserves are 
important for the smooth operation of a business. 

Depreciation of Equipment and Fixed Assets 
Many businesses need equipment, fixtures, and 
facilities in order to function. The use of these 
items results in certain loss of value and at some 
fixture date these items will need to be replaced. 
This is a cost ofbusiness operations and must be 
a part of a complete record-keeping system. 

Insurance Records Most businesses need 
liability and property-loss insurance. You will 
need to keep a record of each coverage, dates 
effective, and annual premiums. 

Payroll Records If you have employees, record- 
keeping is more involved. It is necessary to keep 
records of payroQ payments including rate of 
pay; federal, state, and local withholding tax; 
unemplo3rment tax; worker s compensation; 
pension plans; and so on. 

E GOOD BUSII^SS Vr^ 

.;iv;:|PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES 

The suggestions listed here can help a new 
business owner simplify the record- keeping 
process. If these guides are used before the 
transactions begin to occur, confusion, dupli- 
cation, and lost IBS benefits can be avoided. 

1. Maintain separate business checking 
accounts, charge accounts, and/or savings 
accounts. This assures that transactions are 
clearly identified as business and a supporting 
document is created for each check written or 
deposit made. A checking account eliminates the 
need for cash payments, which are diflRcult to 
track and support without records. (A separate 
checking account is only efTective in tracking 



expenditures if you resist writing cliccks payaUio 
to CASH or yourself.) 

2. Pay all bills by check. This is your record of 
having paid bills and makes it easier to analyze 
expenditures. 

3. Create a petty cash fund. For small expenses it 
is oflen practical to pay cash, retain the receipt, 
and reimburse yourself through a petty cash 
fund. Be sure to document the receipts and 
reconcile the fund on a regular basis. 

4. Develop a filing system. Keep records support- 
ing items on a tax return until the statue of 
limitations for that return expires (usually 7 
years). If you depreciate or sell an asset, you 
should keep recoids that verify your purchase as 
long as they are needed to figure the basis of the 
original or replacement of the property. Keep 
your old tax returns. They helpjog the memory 
in preparing subsequent years' returns. 

There are many ways to set up a filing system. 
Experiment with different methods until you find 
one that works for you. If you have clients, you 
will almost certainly need to have information 
on each person, such as color and style 
preferences, body measurements, or whatever is 
appropriate for yoxir product or service. This 
ixlformation fits nicely on index cards or into a 
computer progranx Yourbusiness records can be 
filed in anythingfrom envelopes in a shoe box, to 
folders in a filing cabinet, to a computer. Start 
with something simple and modify or expand as 
needed. 

5. Prepare income/deposit/ disbxirsement 
procedures. Sketch out the steps you follow when 
receiving cash, recording, and depositing 
money. Don tkeep cash or checks lying aroxind 
that can invite theft or loss. Endorse all checks 
"for deposit only" as soon as you receive them. 
Put the money to work immediately. Similarly, 
decide on a routine for receiving bills (or out - 
standing payables), checking the accuracy of th e 
invoice, paying, recording the expenditure, and 
filing the documentation associated with the 
transaction. Set aside time on a monthly basis to 
review the accounts, balance the business 
checkbook, and total the income and expenditure 
accounts. 

6. Keep an accurate auto mileage log. Nearly all 
small business owners are eligible for a vehicle 
expense deduction. 
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SElilCTARECORD-ICECTINGSYSTEIVl 



A record-keeping system should be as simple as . 
possible so that you use it Spend some time in a 
library scanning books that offer basic record- 
keeping techniques. There is no right or wrong 
system. At the end of the year, you will need an 
income statement and related information to 
complete your tax report Ho wyou organize your 
recordkeeping to provide this information is up 
to you* 

The three criteria for a record-keeping system 
are: 

(1) it shows income; 

(2) it shows expenses; and 

(3) you can understand it 

Sometimes it is best to start with a modest 
system that can be improved over time. If the 
method you start with gets too cumbersome, find a 
way to simplify it 

In part, the type of system you use depends on the 
characteristics of the business. You will find that 
two systems are oflen suggested for sole 
proprietorships: Single Entry Method and Double 
Entiy Method. 

Single Entry Method 

This method is handled much like a checkbook- 
an entry is made each and every time the 
business receives or disburses money. For 
owners with few transactions and little need to 
summarize by categories of expenses, the Single 
Entry Method may be the best alternative. 

The Xash Receipts JoumaP records all the 
cash you take in. It has columns for various 
categories of receipts with a line for each receipt 
including date, source of cash, and total .amount 
The column categories may be departments or 
types of merchandise, types of service, or 
whatever classifications make sense for your 
business. 

The Xash Disbursements Journal" records the 
money you spend. It has columns for various 
categories of expenditures with a line for each 
expenditure including date, check number, 
payee, description of expense, and total amount 

The column categories may be merchandise for 
resale, supplies, interest i*6nt salaries, or 
whatever classifications make sense in your 
business. 



*i in- choice i-oiumii cnf ogorics in both 
journals is critical to future analysis. Think 
ahead to what analysis you want and need when 
establishing categories. All columns in both 
journals should be totaled each month with year- 
to-date totals after each month. 

Double Entry Method 

This system combines the single entry system 
with additional information to provide you with a 
more complete picture of your business. Double 
entry systems include information on cash on 
hand, equity in building, equipment, accounts 
payable, mortgages, and loans. 

You should have a double entry system if you 
have significant accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, depreciable equipment, or inventory. If 
you envision your business growing rapidly, set 
up a double entry system from the start 

Journals and ledgers are used with the double 
entry method to record information in accounts 
that reflect the needs of your business. Each 
transaction is recorded twice so the system is self- 
balancing. For example, you write a check to pay 
a supplier; in your journals you decrease the cash 
account and increase the supplies expense 
account The total amounts recorded as credits 
should equal the totals recorded as debits. 

If you don't have time or the inclination to 
learn the double entry method, work with a 
professional to set up your ^stem. It will be 
money well spent Then maintain the system 
once it is established. 

Standardized record-keeping systems can be 
found in business or stationery stores, The 
disadvantage of using these is that you may have 
a tendency to fill in all the blanks on the printed 
forms even if the information is of no value to 
you. To save time and money, be certain you 
record all the information you need and no more. 

■:^ :|]|sktj;ctan accounting method 

There are two basic accounting methods that 
may be used to record your business 
transactions: cash and accrual. 

Cash Accounting 

With the cash accounting method you report 
income when the money is actually received and 
report expenses when the bills are actually paid. 
This accounting method works well for a very 
small business or a personal service type 
business with little or no inventory involved. 
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Accrual Accounting^ 

With the accrual accounting method you report 
income when it is earned (whether you have 
received payment or not) and report expenses 
when they are incurred (whether you have paid 
for them or not). Charge sales are credited at 
once to "Sales" and charged to "Accounts 
Receivable." When the bills are collected, the 
credit is to "Accounts Receivable." If the 
production, purchase, or sale of merchandise is 
an income-producing factor in your business, 
you must keep inventory records to clearly show 
income, so you must use the accrual method to 
record your purchases and sales. 

It may seem premature to worry about record 
retention during the start up phase of a business, 
but remember that once records are discarded it 
is unlikely that they can ever be replaced. 

Here are a few guidelines to ensure that you 
keep the appropriate record^L 

1. Records directly related to the preparation of 
tax returns should be kept a minimum of 3 years 
aftertheduedatcofthe retunu However, it is 
better practice to keep such records for 7 years 
should you have to sul)stantiate gross income if a 
false or fraudulent return is suspected 

2. Keep all tax returns as filed and amended 
indefinitely because these are difficult to replace 
even through the Internal Revenue Service. Such 
returns are often important for carry-overs of tax 
credits and operating losses, 

3. Records that are permanent should be kept in a 
fireproof file. Examples include cash books, 
fixed asset and depreciation schedules, general 
ledgers, journals, and financial statements. 



4. Canceled checks, bank statements, accounts 
payable and receivable records, inventory 
schedules, payroll records, sales, and invoicing 
details should be kept 7 years. 

All of these suggested procedures can quickly 
become quite standard with some outside 
guidance and trainingfrom an accountant Do 
not become overwhelmed by record keeping, but 
be aware that it is very important to the ultimate 
function of a business - to generate sales and 
produce a profit and return on the investment 

Keep the following tips in mind as you develop 
your record-keeping system: 

1. Get a receipt for everything, even paper and 
pencils. No receipt = no deduction. 

2. Post all expenses regularly to avoid end-of-the- 
month and end-of-the-year pile up. 

3. Simplify recordkeeping by maintaining 
accurate, yet uncomplicated, books thatbalance 
costs against sales. 

4. Write a sales slip for each customer. This 
serves as their receipt and your record. 

5. Use petty cash with care. Write a voucher each 
time money is used. Careless xise of petty cash 
can take a large bite out of your profits. 

6. Be sure to have a business checking account. 
Pay all bills and deposit business receipts into the 
account You can even pay yourself out of this 
account 

7. Keep all records for 7 years for tax purposes. 



References: 
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Zonfatg 

Once a location for a business has been selected, check with the Zoning 0£&« 
cer to make sure the use is allowable under the zoning classification. The 
Zoning Ofacer is located on the 8th Hoor of atyHalL Call 240-4557. 

Qggiipmgy Permit 

You must obtain a Certificate of Occupancy before moving into a new or exist- 
ing building. An application for a Certificate of Occupancy can be obtained 
from the Building Department, 8th Hoor, Qty Hall. Call 240-4555. 
To apply for a permit you will need the address of the property, square foot- 
age of the building, and the nature of the business. The Building Department 
will arrange for an inspection of the property. There is a $20.00 processing 
fee. 

Buflingj<8 Lfggn^e 

A business license must be obtained and a license fee paid prior to opening a 
business in the Gty. The business license fee is based on gross receipts and is 
renewed each January. The fees are pro^rated for business start-ups occurring 
after January. 

A business license and occupancy permit should be applied for at the same 
time. The Business License Office is located on the 2nd Floor of City HalL 
CaU240-4405. 

Sign Permit 

If a business requires a sign, a sign permit must 
be obtained from the sign inspector. The follow- 
ing information will b< ^ required: 
-location and size of a proposed sign, 
-number of easting signs, 
-property owner and property address. 
A waiting period of one week will be required for 
processing each application. Inspections will be 
reqvured during and after construction and will be 
arranged by the applicant or sign contractor. The 
Sign Inspector is located on the 8th 
Hoor of aty Hall. Call 240-4557. 
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Bmylar Alarm 

A business can connect directly to the Police Department for 24-hour monitoring. The ap- 
plication fee is $60.00 and the annual service charge is $100.00. For information contact the 
Police Department at 271-5215. 

Flr» Alarm 

A business may, with an electronic telephone or mechanical fire alarm system, connect to 
the Qty's fire alarm system and receive 24-hour monitoring. The annual service charge is 
$60.00. For more information, contact the Fire Department at 240-4445. 

Sanitation Department sgrvices 

Businesses using roll cajts £tre serviced once a week. Businesses using firont-loading con- 
tainers are charged a fet; of $.75 per cubic yard collected in excess of a base level of 2 cubic i 
yards per week. Busimisses also have free access to the Qt/s landfiU. 

PoUce Department flervices 

The Police Department conducts security surveys for both Residences and businesses. The 
Crime Prevention Unit will evaluate your property and make suggestions to improve 
security. They also provide seminars on shoplifting prevention, employee theft, and man- 
agement of retail security. . For more information, call the Safety and Crime Prevention Unit 
at 271-5359. 

Fire Department services 

The Fire Department provides fire prevention inspections on a regular schedule and will 
provide special inspections upon request The Fire Prevention Bureau also provides lec- 
titf es and demonstrations on fire safety, fire prevention, and use of fire extinguishers. For 
more information, call the Fire Prevention Office at 240-4450. 

Fconnmie Developme nt Department services 

The Economic Development Department provides various technical services to businesses. 
These services include assisting in developing business plans and developing pro formas, 
negotiating with finand?i institutions, locating sites for relocation and expansion, and 
providing economic data. There are also special renovation loans available in selected 
areas. For more information, call the Economic Development Department at 240-4401. 
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Preface 



The Task Force on Women, Minorities, 
and Technology: 

Established by the U.S. Con- 
gress in PubUc Law 99-383. 
Section 8, to report to the Presi- 
dent the head of each partici- 
pating Federal agency, and the 
Congress; 

Members are from 15 Federal 
agencies and leaders in the 
private sector and education; 



and the Handicapped in Science 

Public hearings held in Albu- 
querque, Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, 
and Los Angeles between Fall 
1987 and Spring 1988: 



An interim report with recom- 
mendations is now being issued 
to emphasize that action rather 
than more study is needed: 



Purpose is to develop a long- 
range plan for broadening par- 
ticipation in science and 
en^eering: 



Task Force report due again in 
December 1989 on progress 
being made toward implementa? 
tion of the recommended plan: 



The Task Force terminates on 
January 31. 1990, 



Cochairs of the Task Force are: 



Dr* W, Ann Reynolds 

Chancellor of the California State University System 



. Mr, Jaime Oaxaca 
Corporate Vice President of Northrop Corporation 
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Executive Summary 



Our advanced industrial Nation— 
the America we have taken for 
granted for more than a genera- 
tion— is changing. 

Our society is changing: More 
people are old, fewer are young, 
more come from minority groups. 

Our industry is changing: We are 
not the world economic leader we 
were for so long, but a competitor 
with other industrial nations. 

Our education system is chang- 
ing: Although our colleges and 
universities are the envy of the 
world, they are becoming more 
and more dependent on foreign 
students and faculty. Our pre- 
college education system has 
reached a crisis state in which 
U.S. students are no longer 
competitive with those in other 
industrialized countries. 

Our present scientific and 
engineering workforce— the 
foundation for U.S. technological, 
economic, and military leader- 
ship— is eroding due to retire- 
ments and declining student 
interest. 



As a result, the Task Force now 
reports to the President, the 
Congress, and the American 
people that one of our most 
urgent tasks is to strengthen our 
science and engineering 
workforce. The educational 
pipeline— from prekindergarten 
through the Ph.D.- is failing to 
produce the workers needed to 
meet future demand. Indeed, un- 
less parents, schools, colleges, 
professional societies, industry. 
State legislatures. Federal agen- 
cies, the President, and Congress 
act in concert, our national 
science and engineering workforce 
will continue to erode and the 
prospects for maintaining an ad- 
vanced industrial society will 
diminish. 

In the year 2000, 85 percent of 
new entrants to the Nation's 
workforce will be members of 
minority groups and women. 
Meanwhile the number of people 
with disabilities who can go out 
into the workplace will rise. These 
three groups have historically 
been underrepresented in science 
and engineering. The Nation can 
meet futt^re potential shortfalls of 
scientists and engineers only by 
reaching out and bringing mem- 
bers of these underrepresented 
groups into science and engineer- 
ing. America's standing and com- 
petitiveness depend on it. 



Findings of the 
TaskForce 

The Nation's leadership in 
science and engineering cannot 
be maintained uinless the edu- 
cation pipeline from prekinder- 
garten through graduate school 
is repaired so it can yield a 
larger and mote diverse group of 
world-class scientists and en- 
gineers at all levels. 

The factors— racism, sexism, 
and prejudice against people 
with disabilities— that have 
limited opportunities for many 
in America are also narrowing 
access to science and engineer- 
ing careers. 

Until now, the role of minorities, 
women, and people with dis- 
abilities in science and engineer- 
ing has been widely seen only 
as an equity issue, rather than 
as the key to future national 
strength in science and tech- 
nology. 



Universities are not enrolling 
and graduating enough 
American students in science 
and engineering, especially 
those from underrepresented 
groups, to ensure our ability to 
meet demands for American 
scientists and engineers. Univer- 
sities do not complement large 
enrollments of foreign graduate 
students with large enough 
ntimbers of Americans. 

Federal agencies have not 
recognized or begun to address 
the demographic changes that 
are eroding the science and 
engineering workforce and 
which will affect the conduct of 
the Nation's research and de- 
velopment efforts in the 21st 
centuiy. 
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Federal agencies have not been 
sufficiently interested in the 
issue to identify the impact of 
the $60 billion Federal research 
and development budget on 
tmderrepresentation in the 
Nation's scientific workforce. 
Programs for imderrepresented 
groups were designed with 
equity as the goal, not with the 
goal of strengthening the 
Nation's science and engineer- 
ing workforce. 

Effective local intervention 
programs are demonstrating • 
that young people from under- 
represented groups can become 
quality scientists and engineers. 
However, such, programs are too 
isolated and underfunded td 
meet national demand. 



The entertainment industry- 
television, radio, movies, 
music— has an enormous 
impact on the minds and im- 
agmations of youth. Some enter- 
tainment stimulates interest in 
and awareness of mathematics 
and science, but much enter- 
tainment sends negative images. 
Efforts to improve national 
mathematics and science 
achievement will not be success- 
ful unless the entertainment 
industry assists in bringing 
more yoxmg people through the 
education pipeline. 

Industry has been active in the 
effort to raise high school grad- 
uation requirements and to sup- 
port minority college students, 
particularly in engineering. 
However, long term, sustained, 
and systemwide activities are 
now in order. 
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Goals for the Nation 



Goal #1 

Changing America: The Nation 
shoxild adopt the goal that all 
children bom today, firom all back- 
grounds, have a quality educa- 
tion, including mathematics and 
science education and the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the science 
and engineering workforce to their 
fullest potential. 

Goal #2 

PreK-12 Education: The Nation 
should reform the preK-12 educa- 
tion pipeline so that our children's 
mathematics and science com- 
petence is better than that of stu- 
dents in countries with which we 
compete. 



Goal #3 

Higher Education: The N'ation 
should increase the number and 
diversity of American students 
graduating in science and en- 
gineering. By the year 2000. we 
should produce enough profes- 
sionals in these fields, including 
more from underrepresented 
groups, to meet the demand for 
faculty and for industry and 
Federal personnel. 



Goal #4 

Federal Research and Develop- 
ment Federal research and 
development funds influence the 
Nation's entire science and en- 
gineering effort They generate 
new knowledge, and employ and 
train scientists and engineers. 
These funds should be leveraged 
to help develop a more diverse, 
world-class generation of scientific 
and engineering workers by the 
year 2000. 



Goal #5 

Federal Employment: The Federal 
Government should continue to 
be a pacesetter in developing a 
work environment that is acces- 
sible, eqioitable. and favorable in 
attracting and advancing groups 
imderrepresented in science and 
engineering. 



Goal #6 

Injluence of Culture: Our Nation's 
future hinges on having an ample 
supply of people who achieve in 
mathematics and science, are 
science-literate, and perform tech- 
nical jobs with world-class compe- 
tence. The entertainment industry 
and the mass media- powerful in 
fluences in shaping society's 
values— must participate in 
reshaping popular attitudes 
toward science and engineering. 
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Highlights of 
Recommended Actions 

Create a National Action 
Council on the Science and 
Engineering Workforce com- 
prised of our country's highest 
leaders and charged to ensure 
that all sectors work actively to 
hroaden participation in the 
Nation's science and engineer- 
ing workforce. 

School boards should ensure 
that teachers, principals, and 
coxinselors create a school and 
classroom climate of high ex- 
pectations in mathematics and 
science for all students, parti- 
cularly those from under- 
represented groups. 

Federal funds should be pro- 
vided for improvement in mathe- 
matics and ^cience educational 
achievement to school districts 
with signiilcant enrollment of 
minority students. 

University presidents should 
lead in creating a climate of 
action and accountability that 
accelerates the participation of 
underrepresented groups in all 
aspects of their Institutions. 



Universities should set quanti- 
tative goals for recruiting, retain- 
ing, and graduating more U.S- 
students in the sciences and en- 
gineering, especially from under- 
represented groups. Science and 
engineering departments shotild 
set similar goals and take re- 
sponsibility for ensuring that 
more students from these 
groups attain doctoiates and 
obtain faculty positions. Forgiv- 
able educational loans could be 
provided to students from these 
groups who agree to pursue 
faculty careers. 

The Federal government should 
initiate a National Research 
Scholars Program in Science 
and Engineering to increase the 
number and diversity of stu- 
dents earning the bachelor's 
degree in science and engineer- 
ing: and establish a National 
Graduate Student Research 
Opportunities Program offering 
fellowships and research 
assistantships in science and 
engineering to members of 
minority groups, women, and 
students with disabilities. These 
should be linked to the National 
Research Scholars Program to 
ensure continuity of support for 
these students. 
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states shotild establish a 
Scholar Incentive Program so 
that the top high school 
graduates in xinderrepresented 
groups can major in science and 
engineering at any public educa- 
tion institution in their State. 

States should link articulation 
between 2-year and 4-yeax In- 
stitutions so that 2-year college 
students would be encouraged 
to obtain the bachelor*s degree 
in science and engineering. 

Federal agencies should assess 
the impact of their entire re- 
search and development budget 
on the development of the 
Nation's science and engineer- 
ing workforce. Within one year 
each agency should also develop 
plans for significantly diversify- 
ing the science and engineering 
workforce. 



Federal agencies should include 
more women, minority group 
members, and persons with dis- 
abilities on their science- and 
engineering-related advisory 
committees. 

Federal agencies that employ 
scientists and engineers should 
continue to recruit, train and 
advance more from under- 
represented groups. 

Industry should continue to 
sound the alarm about how 
weak educational preparation of 
oxir youth contributes to the 
declining economic competitive- 
ness of the United States, and 
support the national goal to 
raise the quality of mathe- 
matics, science, and computer 
tnstructibn and student achieve- 
ment particularly for under- 
represented minorities, women, 
and individuals with disabilities. 

Industry should provide sum- 
mer work and research oppor- 
tunities to high school students 
from underrepresented groups 
and their teachers so they ob- 
tain hands-on experience and 
see practical application of the 
tectmical theories taught in the 
classroom. 
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Industry should join and sup- 
port alliances with Federal agen- 
cies and minority and majority 
universities aimed at increasing 
the number of graduates and 
researchers who are minority 
group members, women, or 
people with disabilities. 



A task force of representatives 
from the entertainment industry 
should be established to report 
in the next 18 months on how 
its industry, along with the 
mass media* can spark the im- 
agination and values of all 
Americans to reach the six na- 
tional goals set forth in this 
report. 
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L Changing America 



Science and engineering workers 
are vital to our advanced indus- 
trial society. But by the year 
2010, we could suffer a shortfall 
of as many as 560.000 science 
and engineering professionals. As 
a result, Americans economic 
strength, sectarity, and quality of 
life are threatened- 

The percentage of yoimg 
Americans preparing for careers 
in science and engineering has 
been declining steadily. Our most 
experienced scientists and en- 
gineers, recruited after Sputnik, 
will be retiring in the 1990s. 
Meanwhile, by the year 2000 the 
number of jobs requiring college 
degrees wiU increase dramatically. 
The educationid pipeline- from 
prekindergarten through the 
Ph.D.- is falling to produce the. 
scientlficalty literate and mathe- 
maticaUy capable workers needed 
to meet future demand. 

America is changing particularly 
in the composition of its yovmg. 
Blacks and Hispanics are now 
25 percent of our schoolchildren; 
by the year 2000. they will be 
47 percent. This change has 
already occurred in some regions, 
such as California. New Mexico 
and Texas. 



Thus. America is today a different 
' country demographically from the 
one that produced earlier science 
and engineering feats. By the mid- 
1990s there will be fewer young 
people to enter the workforce, and 
these scarce yoimg workers will 
have to be highly productive to 
keep our economy growing and 
maintain our standard of living. 
This means they wiU have to be 
versatile and well-educated, and if 
we are to continue as an advanced 
industrial society and world 
leadfer. many must join the 
science and engineering profes- 
sions. 

Since the early 1980s, the propor- 
tion of U.S. freshmen choosing 
science and engineering majors in 
college has been wobbling down- 
ward. The drop has been little 
noticed because many foreign 
students have been enrolling in 
these fields: in addition, colleges 
have been making up total enroll- 
ments with older and part-time 
students who tend not to graduate 
in science and engineering. If 
these trends persist. America will 
graduate fewer U.S. bachelor de- 
gree holders and. subsequently, 
even fewer Ph.Ds. in science and 
engineering. 
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Figure 1 

18 to 24-Year-Olds in the U.S. Population, 1950-2010 




YEARS 



Between 1980 and 2000 the 18 to 24-yecir-olds in the U. S. 
population will decline by 19 percent while the overall 
population wiR increase by 18 percent By 2010, one in every 
three 18-year-olds wiR be Black or Hispanic, compared to one in 
Jive in 1985. 

Source: U.S. Census BureaiL 
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We must find ways to bring many 
more yoimg people— particularly 
those firom underrepresented 
groups— into engineering and 
science. They must receive soimd 
mathematics and science instruc- 
tion in school, aspire to college, 
qualify for these majors at college, 
and complete their degrees. More 
baccalaureates must stay on as 
graduate students, as postdoc- 
torals, and as teachers of future 
science and engineering students. 
Changing the mathematics and 
science interest and achievement 
of a generation of students is a 
huge task. It requires changing 
America. 

We shotild commit to the task of 
producing a world-class science 
and engineering workforce not 
only because science and tech- 
nology happen to be the coin of 
International power. We should 
take action not just because 
Japanese students score higher in 
international tests. We should 
take action not only because the 
opportunity costs of not acting- 
school dropouts, welfare, and 
prisons, for example— are stagger- 
ing. We have two other powerful 
reasons: 



One, every American citizen, 
regardless of background, gender, 
physical disability or race, should 
receive the educational and 
economic opportunity to develop 
to his or her fullest potential. 

Two, we should extend these 
rights not only in the name of 
social justice, but as a test of a 
modem, well-functioning society- 
This is the standard by which we 
should continue to stand and be 
measured. 

Because America is changing, we, 
in turn, must change America. 



GOAL#l 

The Nation should adopt the 
goal that all children bom 
today f from all backgrounds^ 
hojoe a quality mathematics 
and science education and the 
opportunity to participate in 
the science and engineering 
workforce to their fullest po- 
tential. 
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Figure 2 

Ratio of Workers to Social S)ecurity Beneficiaries, 1950-2050 




1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 2010 2020 2030 2040 2050 

YEARS 



The declining young population and increasing elderly 
population means that hy 2050 there will be approximately one 
worker for each social security beneficiary. Presently the ratio 
is about three to on-^. 

Source: U. S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
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Action: We respectfully suggest 
that the President articulate this 
goal. A National Action Council of 
our countiy*s highest, leaders 
should be created and charged to 
serve for 5 years to ensure that all 
sectors actively work to broaden 
participation in the Nation's 
science and engineering work- 
force. Council members should be 
made up of Federal agency heads, 
chief executive officers of industry, 
presidents of xmiversities. heads 
of school systems, chairs of foim- 
dations. State governors and . 
mayors. The Action Council 
shoxild coordinate relevant pro- 
^ grams, monitor progress across 
the Nation, and report yearly to 
the President, Congress and the 
American people. 

Action: To highlight industry's 
participation in m^^eting all six 
National goals set out tn this 
report, we respectfully suggest 
that the President convene an 
aimual meeting of chief executive 
officers of leading U.S. corpora- 
tions to report on the state of the 
Nation's science and engineering 
workforce and the efforts of the 
business sector to de^-elop a fully 
competitive workforce for the 21st 
century. 



Action: Each State should 
exercise leadership in raising the 
quality of mathematics and 
science instruction and student 
achievement at the elementary 
and secondary levels- States 
should also take the lead in 
ensiiring that their colleges and 
imiversities recruit and graduate 
sufficient ntunbers of students in 
sciences and engineering, especial- 
ty from imderrepresented groups. 

Action: Professional societies 
should play a more active role in 
encouraging yotmg people, espe- 
cially from imderrepresented 
groups, to pursue the study of 
mathematics and science. 
Programs offering financial assis- 
tance, summer work experience, 
career guidance and mentoring 
are particularly useful. 
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Figure 3 

The Changing Labor Force, 1985-2000 



1985 LABOR RDRCE 
115,461,000 



Whita Men 47% 





Immigrant 
Woman 3% 



Whita Woman 36% NonAWhita Man 5% 



Immigrant Man 4% 
NonAMiita Woman 5% 




Changing demographics will markedly affect the composition of 
thejutwe workforce. Of the new workers entering the labor 
force by the year 2000, only 15 percent will be white men, and 
the rest either white women, members of minority groups, or 
immigrants. 

Source: U.S. Depanment of Labor. 
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II. PreK- 1 2 Education 



A child bom today will be in the 
sixth grade in the year 2000. That 
child will graduate from high 
school in 2006, from college in 
2010, and enter the workforce 
when oxir society is about equally 
divided between young and old- 
These children will live in a world 
in which science and engineering 
will be crucial to the workplace 
and the economy, the conduct of 
public affairs, and the way we 
lead our private lives. Ignorance of 
mathematics and science— or fear 
of it— will hinder these children as 
workers and citizens. 

Because children start to become 
engineers, scientists, or science- 
literate early in life, we shoxild 
provide preschool programs that 
lay the groundwork for academic 
skills. This is especially important 
for the 14 million children who 
Uve in poverty, one-third of whom 
are from minority groups. 



Minority students are concen- 
trated in large urban school dis- 
tricts. These students tend to drop 
out of coUcge-track mathematics 
and science early. These schools 
suffer from chronic shortages of 
good mathematics and science 
teachers, little or no hands-on 
laboratory science, and low 
teacher expectations. The situ- 
ation is a Catch-22 for students 
who do not believe they can learn 
and. therefore, decide to avoid 
••hard* courses. The result is not 
only lower achievement scores for 
the Nation as a whole, but per- 
sonal hardship for those students 
who have not been taught the 
skills they need to take full part in 
our advanced industrial society. 

We know the key points at which 
most students in the United 
States drop off the mathematics- 
science pipeline. Junior high 
school is one. The decisions about 
which mathematics and science 
courses to take at this time could 
foreclose choices later. The little 
science presented is frequently 
taught by rote, and texts are often 
out of date. We emphasize the 
need for improvements in the 
science and mathematics prepara- 
tion of all of our students, espe- 
cially in the K-8 educational 
pipeline. 
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Industry 



Industry is the Nation's largest research performer it consumes three-fourths of 
all research and development dollars and employs two-thirds of our scientists and 
engineers, or 2.6 million people. Industry leaders have long known how central the 
science and engineering disciplines are to their success. Now they are facing up to 
the demographic Issues that threaten their workforce. Many companies have been 
9.ctlve in the effort to upgrade the workforce and reach out to groups who will be 
entering the labor force in the future. Business has been active in State 
movements to raise high school graduation requirements, including those in 
mathematics and science. Several companies support minority engineering 
programs and contribute to other intervention programs. 

Long-term, sustained, and S3rstemwlde changes. are nov/ in order. 
Industry, therefore, should: 

Continue to soimd the alarm about how weak educational preparation of our 
youth contributes to the declining economic competitiveness of the United States, 
and support the national goal to raise the quality of mathematics, science, and 
computer instruction and student achievement, particularty for uinderrepresented 
minorities, women, and individuals with disabilities. 

Through their industrial foimdations. provide college scholarships and fellow- 
ships to members of underrepresented groups who are motivated to major in 
science and engineering and to teach those subjects at precoUege and college levels. 

Join and support alliances with Federal agencies and minority and majority 
- universities aimed at increasing the number of graduates and researchers who are 
minority group members, women, or people with disabilities. 

Provide simmier work and research opportiinitles to high school students from 
underrepresented groups and their teachers so they obtain hands-on experience 
and see practical application of the technical theories taught in the classroom. 

Hire increasing numbers of people from underrepresented groups into scientific 
and technical positions. j 

Promote and advance members of underrepresented groups through increasing 
levels of supervisory and managerial responsibilities, with special attention to 
removing the *glass ceiling." or invisible barrier, to their progression into senior 
management 

Provide paid leave for employees to teach at precoUege and college levels. 

Mobilize a national campaign for at least 5 years to increase science literacy 
and to show that mathematics, science, and technical learning are important to 
our country's well being and valuable in many kinds of careers. 
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The pattern of low expectations 
continues in high school, when 
students generally can choose 
general mathematics instead of 
college preparatory mathematics. 
For example?- giris may, consider ^ 
phytfcal-srtrncfragrfB^ 
'Id beinale subj<;cts apd may net 
/enndt-.tethwir classes without 
'Specific encouragement from 
* parents^ teachers and coimsclors. 
Students with disabilities frequent- 
ly do not take laboratory science 
because of discouragement from 
teachers. Consequently, U. S. 
elementary and high school stu- 
dents take fewer math and science 
courses and learn less than do 
students in most other developed 
countries. As a result, they score 
very low on international tests of 
these skills and on national 
achievement exams. In 1988, for 
example, only 48.5 percent of U.S. 
17-year-olds could pick the right 
multiple choice answer to the 
question: What is the area of a 
rectangle 4 cm by 6 cm? 

We should change the climate in 
which students learn and 
teachers teach mathematics and 
science. We should instill the ex- 
pectation— in parents, teachers, 
principals, and students— that 
Students of Ipackgrpund^ ca^ 
,lqaxn and be at, ease with: xnathj^- 
maticsand sciencf. These im- 
provements require systemic 
change. 



We commend the many schools 
that have begun to remedy this 
situation. The Education Commis- 
sion of the States reports that 
since 1980 at least 45 states and 
the District of Colimibia have 
strengthened graduation require- 
ments* Generally, mathematics 
and science courses have led the 
increase. Three years of mathe- 
matics is the goal of these efforts. 
The momentum should continue. 

To meet raised expectations of 
parents, teachers^ and students, 
we need hxmian and financial 
resources. School districts must 
have practical and systemic plans 
to raise mathematics and science 
achievement levels. They can be 
assisted by the Federal Govem- 
ment in ways that preserve the 
Federal Government's limited role. 

Intervention programs, if repli- 
cated with care and given stable 
funding, can make a difference. 
For example, the Southeastern 
Consortium for Minorities in En- 
gineering (SECME). sponsored by 
27 tmiversities and 45 corpora- 
tions, coordinates intervention 
programs across the southeast 
United States to reach over 200 
schools. 27 universities and 45 
corporations, and approximately 
15,000 minority students a year. 



Parents 



fldlfiprav^ all backgrounds;* witlil^''<^^ ax}|d 

' apfexiceie^ucatioir-and an dppKirtunity to Join, the sdaice and engineering 
workforce,.we mxxst reach parental Parents shape the aspirations and values of 
children and influence their achievement in school. A prime objective of outreach 
to parents would be to offer parents and children a chance to learn together. 

Simple aids, such as a pamphlet for parents called " Get Into the Eouation " 
published by The College Board, are explaining why mathematics and science are 
important tools and how parents can help their children gain mastery of these 
subjects. It tells parents what toys to provide, what courses children should take 
in school, and how to interact with the school. 

Linkages , developed by the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
uses foundation funds to form community-based partnerships between schools, 
parents, commtmlty organizations, and even churches. Its aim is to improve the 
mathematics and science achievement of children-at-risk. In 3 years, it has 
reached an estimated 30,000 parents. 

Familv Math , developed at the Lawrence Hall of Science, Berkeley, gets parents 
and young children to learn math together and Involves parents with their 
children's schools. In the last 5 years. Family Math reached 34,000 families. 

Many science museums provide learning experiences for children and their 
parents. Some museums are also mounting targeted programs — for example, the 
camp-ins for Girl Scouts at the Center of Science and Industry z,t Columbus, Ohio: 
the programs linking the Girls Clubs of America and the Boston Science Museum: 
and exhibits such as "Black Achievers In Science* and "My Daughter the Scientist" 
at the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry. Museimi facilities are frequently 
modified to accommodate people with disabilities, including easy access and 
technical aids for blind and hearing-impaired visitors. 
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The Comprehensive Math and 
Science Program (CMSP) in New 
York City randomly selects stu- 
dents in 9th grade and, using in- 
service teachers, offers them 4 
years of college preparatory mathe- 
matics, including calculus. CMSP 
has reached more than 6,000 
students to date. On New York 
State Regents mathematics exams 
taken in 1987. twice as many 
CMSP students as non-CMSP 
students passed. The program is 
being extended to some schools in 
Atlanta. Georgia. 



GOAL #2: 

The Nation should reform the 
PreK'12 education pipeline so 
that our children's mathe- 
matics and science competence 
is better than that of students 
in countries with which we 
compete* 



Action: PreK children can be 
helped if their parents — particu- 
larly those of children in poverty- 
understand the importance of 
mathematics and science educa- 
tion. Parents should hold schools 
accountable for raising student 
achievement levels in mathe- 
matics and science. Present 
commxmity-based programs that 
stress parent outreach, shoxild be 
extended. All children should have 
regular access to informal learn- 
ing experiences in science 
museums and library media 
centers. 
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Figure 4 

Twelfth Grade Scores on International Math Achievement Tests 




Compared with students from other cowitries. U.S. students 
score in the lower end of the scale on mathematics achievement 
tests. 

Source: International Association for Evaluation of Educational Achievement. 
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Action: To raise levels of mathe- 
matics and science achievement 
by minority students, educational 
reform should target the 25 
largest school districts which 
enroll 60 percent or more minority 
students. Such districts should 
xindertake a systemwide assess- 
ment of miathcmatics and science 
education and develop a plan for 
making student achievement bet- 
ter than that of students in 
nations with which we compete. 
The Federal Government should 
establish a competitive grants 
program for school districts to im- 
plement these plans, and 
continued funding would be de- 
pendent on measvirable 
improvements in achievement of 
students. 

Action: The maxfmum.number 
of students— especially minority 
and'women students and stu- 
dents with disabilities-- should 
t£d£e coUegCrtrack mathematics * 
and science. High schools should 
require 3 years of mathematics 
including precalculus, and plan to 
require 4 years, including cal- 
culus, as soon as possible. Three 
years of laboratory science and 
one year of computer science 
should be required for graduation. 



Action: Teachers and coun- 
selors should encourage students 
with disabilities to take laboratory 
science courses. Schools should 
provide technical aids and ap- 
propriate teaching to minimize 
physical barriers to achievement 
by students with disabilities. 

Action: Teachers* principals, 
and counselors should create a f 
school and dassroom climate of 
high, expectations in mathematics 
and science, for all students, 
particularly for those from under- 
rcprescnted.groups. 

Action: Professionialism of math- 
ematics and science teaching 
should be accelerated through 
teacher institutes, workshops, 
retraining, and participation in 
Federal research projects. 
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Figure 5 

Twelfth Grade Scores on Intemattonal Science Achievement Tests 




Among the 1 3 countries participating in these science 
achievement tests, U.S. students scored 13th in biology, 
11 thin chemistry, and 9th in physics. 

Source: Intemationcd AsscKiation for Evaluaiion of Educational Achievement. 
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Action: To increase the present 
workforce of good science and 
mathematics teachers nationwide, 
forgivable educational loans 
should be made widely available 
to students who agree to become 
mathematics and science 
teachers. Scientists and engineers 
retiring from universities. Federal 
service and industry should be an 
important teaching resource in 
the 1990s. Industry and the 
Federal Government should be 
encouraged to permit employees 
to take paid leave to teach and 
counsel students in mathematics 
and science. 



Action: Effective intervention 
programs should be expanded. If 
evaluated and replicated with 
care, and provided with secure 
funding, they can alleviate specific 
problems at the local level. 
However, they alone carmot solve 
the national effort to raise student 
mathematics and science achieve- 
ment. 
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Figure 6 

Student Interest in Science & Engineering, 1977-1987 




Freshman interest in science mqjors has declined by one-third 
over the past two decades; the largest drop occurred in 
mathematics and the physical sciences. Interest in engineering 
is down by one-quarter since 1982, and interest in computing 
careers has fallen by more than two-thirds in four years. 

Source: U.C.LA. Higher Education Research Institute. 
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III. Higher Education 



Our colleges and ^universities train 
our Nation's science and engineer- 
ing workforce and perform cutting- 
edge research. They have a key 
role in producing an adequate 
supply of science and engineering 
degree-holders to meet demand, 
and in giving all groups in society 
access to the skills and knowledge 
that make America great. Fxilfill- 
ing these responsibilities is espe- 
cially important in a period of 
large-scale demographic change. 

Although the nimiber of women. 
Blacks, Hispanics, and American 
Indians in science and engineer- 
ing increased through the early 
1980s, the absolute nimibers were 
small, and they are now declining. 
In addition, since 1983, fewer 
freshman overall have been plan- 
ning to major In science and en- 
gineering, so the percentage of 
science and engineering degrees 
awarded will continue to drop. 



The declining enrollment of U,S, 
graduate students is maisked by 
recent high enrollments of foreign 
students in these fields, especially 
engineering. Today, 75 percent of 
the graduate students receiving 
financial support from xmiversity 
engineering departments are 
foreign nationals. The large 
presence of foreign nationals in 
these departments affects who are 
put on r:5search tean:is, who 
receive fellowships and research 
assistantships, and who are 
eligible to become faculty mem- 
bers. The cultural attitudes of 
foreign students, particularly if 
they are Instructors, may even 
discourage some Americans, such 
as women, from taking science 
and engineering coxirses. 

Graduate departments in the 
United States not only train rela- 
tively fev^'-er Americans, but they 
train even fewer graduate scien- 
tists and engineers who are Black, 
Hispanic, American Indian, or 
female. In 1986, 3,376 Ph.D.s 
were awarded in engineering by 
U.S. universities. Of this number, 
1,661 went to U. S. citizens in- 
cluding, 139 to women, 25 to 
Hispanics, 14 to Blacks, and 6 to 
American Indians. 
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Blacks 



Composition. 

Blacks are 12 percent of the American population and 2 percent of all employed 
scientists and engineers. They earn 4 percent of the baccalaureates and one 
percent of the Ph.D.s in science and engineering. In 1986. only 89 Blacks who are 
U.S. citizens earned the Ph.D. in science, and 14 earned that degree in engineering. 

Backgrotind. 

Blacks started to enter the fields of science and engineering In increasing numbers 
in the 1970s, when minority engineering programs were launched at several 
majority institutions. Soon. Black undergraduate engineering enrollments rose, 
from 5.508 in 1973 to 17.994 in 1985. although this trend has reversed in the last 
year when the number declined to 16.803. 

The pipeline. 

As with other groups still imderrepresented in science and engineering, the 
educational system turns many Black students away from these fields early in life. 
This is due. In part, to the fact that most Blacks are enrolled in the large city 
schools where teaching is below par. In 1984. for example, the population of the 
25 largest school districts in the United States was 41 percent Black. Thus, test 
scores for Black students overall remain low despite the increasing movement of 
Blacks to higher socioeconomic levels. 

Many Black students graduating from high school are deterred from entering 
college by the prospect of assuming loans that are sometimes equal to a family's 
entire annual income. Most Blacks who enter science and engineering do so 
through selected Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs). A large 
percent of the Blacks who have received advanced degrees in science and 
engineering elsewhere did their undergraduate work at these institutions. Nearly 
all Blacks who get bachelors* degrees in science and engineering take jobs 
Immediately upon graduation. Few stay on for graduate study. 

Model programs. 

Intervention programs are beginning to provide the kind of support Black students 
need to pursue the science and engineering professions. The Illinois Institute of 
Technology's minority engineering program, for example, graduates about 70 
percent of the entering freshmen minority students compared to the nationwide 
average of 30 percent. This high rate is attributable to: concerned leadership from 
the president of the institution: careful selection and training of faculty and staff: 
and the use of older student counselors who tutor newer students and help them 
understand the system. The National Consortium for Graduate Degrees in 
Engineering (GEM) similarly supports students to pursue graduate degrees. 
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Although women enter graduate 
school at about the same rate as 
men, they are considerably less 
likely than men to reach the Ph.D. 
They tend to be self-supporting 
rather than supported by the 
graduate departments. They 
cluster in the biological and 
health sciences. 

These trends among the tradition- 
ally vmderrepresented groups 
need not continue; they can be 
reversed. On campuses where 
change has occurred, the presi- 
dents, deans, and department 
heads have provided strong leader- 
ship. 

At the traditionally male Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
for example, women have made 
up 38 percent of all freshmen for 
the past 3 years. As a result of 
institutional leadership, 100 of its 
950 faculty are women. To 
encourage women to pursue re- 
search careers. MIT offers fellow- 
ships and other programs that 
cany high prestige and have 
helped many young women pur- 
sue academic research careers. 



But colleges and universities 
cannot reach out to all groups, 
particularly the rapidly growing 
Black and Hispanic student pool, 
without first having faculty who 
themselves are from under- 
represented groups. Graduate 
departments are cultures in them- 
selves. These cultures must be 
changed to reflect and attract the 
traditionally underrepresented. 



GOAL #3: 

The Nation should increase 
the number and diversity of 
students graduating in science 
and engineering. By the year 
2000 we should produce 
enough professionals^ includ- 
ing morejrom underrepre- 
sented groupSf to meet the 
demand for faculty and in- 
dustry and Federal personneL 

Action: Universities and colleges 
should: 

Through their presidents, lead 
in creating a climate of action 
and accountability that ac- 
celerates the participation of 
imderrepresented groups in all 
aspects of their Institutions. 
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Figure 7 

Science & Engineering Pipeline, Jrom High School 
through Ph.D, Degree 



1977 
AU High 
School 
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Analysis of the 4 million students in the 10th grade in 1977 
shows the pattern of attritton as they move through the 
educational pipeline. Approximately 9,700 or 0.24 percent are 
expected to attain the P/lD. in science and engineering. 

Source: National Science Foundation, 
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Set quantitative goals for re- 
cruiting, retaining, and graduat- 
ing more U.S. students in the 
sciences and engineering, 
especially from \mdcrrcpre- 
scnted groups. Departments 
shoxild set similar goals and 
take responsibility for assuring 
that more students from these 
groups attain doctorates and 
obtain faculty positions. Forgiv- 
able educational loans could be 
provided to students from these 
groups who agree to pursue 
faculty careers. 

Provide child care for families of 
students and faculty, particular- 
ly because extended hours in 
laboratory research are crucial 
to professional success in 
science and engineering. 

Forge effective partnerships 
between institutions which have 
significant enrollments from 
underrepresented groups and 
• departments of science and 
engineering at research uni- 
versities so students have ac- 
cess to advanced coursework 
and equipment. 



Establish transfer centers with 
qualified counselors in 2 -year 
colleges and vocational- techni- 
cal schools to ensure the maxi- 
mum flow of talent from these to 
4-year institutions. 

Action: The States should: 

Develop quantitative plans for 
public higher educational insti- 
tutions to recruit, retain, and 
graduate more students in 
science and engineering, espe- 
cially those from xinderrepre- 
sented groups. 

Offer scholarships in science 
and engineering to be honored 
at a public institution in that 
Statti to the top high school 
graduates, especially those from 
underrepresented groups. 

Link articulation between 2-year 
and 4-year institutions so that 
2 -year college students would 
be encouraged to obtain the 
bachelor's degree in science and 
engineering. 
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Figure 8 

DistribiLtion of Graduate Students. 1986 



ENGINEERING 





Amaiican Indian 0.3% 



U. S. Students' declining interest in science and engineering 
carries through to graduate school where the participation of 
foreign nationals has increased dramatically in recent years. 

Source: National Science Foundation. 
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Action: The Federal Government 
shoxild: 

E:stablish a National Research 
Scholars Program in Science 
and Engineering. The program 
shoxild enable qualified high 
school students to have early- 
research experiences and to 
earn the bachelor's degree in a . 
science or engineering field. It 
should be tailored to attract 
minority and women students 
and students with disabilities, 
and aim to transform the size 
and makeup of the science and 
engineering workforce for a 
generation. 

Provide stable and substantial 
support for effective intervention 
programs that graduate quality 
scientists and engineers who 
are members of imder- 
represented groups- 



Establish a National Graduate 
Student Research Opportunities 
Program, targeted at minority 
and women students and stu- 
dents with disabilities, which 
provides fellowships and re- 
search assistantships for pxir- 
suing advanced degrees in 
science and engineering. This 
should be linked to the National 
Research Scholars Program to 
ensure continued support of 
• these students to completion of 
the Ph.D. 

Action: Industry should: 

Through their industrial foun- 
dations, provide college scholar- 
ships and fellowships to 
members of the londerrepre- 
sented groups who are mo- 
tivated to major in science and 
engineering and to teach those 
subjects at precoUege and 
college levels. 

Join and support alliances with 
Federal agencies and minority 
and majority universities aimed 
at increasing the number of 
graduates and researchers who 
are minority group members, 
women, or people with dis- 
abilities. 
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Figure 9 

Federal R&D Budget and Awards. 1 987 

TOTAL BUDGET $60 BILUON 




Dapt. of Erwrgy 7% 

NATIONAL SOENCE FOUNDATION 




% DOLLAR AWARDS BY SEX % DOLLAR AWARDS BY MINORITY GROUP 

The National Science Foundation is the only Federal agency 
which maintains statistics on the share of its research and 
development dollars awarded to women and minorities. 

Source: National Science Foundation. 
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JV^ Federal Research and 
Development 



The Nation invested $123 billion, 
or 2.8 percent of the gross nation- 
al product, in research and 
development in 1987. Of this 
amount, the Federal Government 
spent approximately 50 percent, 
or $60 billion. These Federal 
funds are being spent not only 
within Federad agencies, but in in- 
dustry, nonprofit institutions, and 
tiniversities. They are most visible 
on university campuses, where 
Federal funds support nearly two- 
thirds of all research and develop- 
ment. 

The Federal Government is a 
pacesetter in the Nation's research 
and development enterprise. An 
important issue of Federad science 
poUcy, therefore, is how the 
Federal Government can use its 
research and development 
leverage with educators and in- 
dustry to build a world-class 
science and engineering workforce 
that reflects and exploits the new 
demographics of our changing 
America. 



However, the Task Force found 
that Federal agencies have neither 
recognized nor begun to address 
the demographic issues that will 
affect the conduct of research and 
development in the 21st century. 
Until now, the role of minorities, 
women, and people with dis- 
abilities in science and technology 
has been widely seen only as an 
equity issue, not as the key to 
future national security and 
economic competitiveness. 

The Task Force, for example, 
made a major effort to identify 
how Federal research and develop- 
ment programs affect the develop- 
ment of the scientific and 
engineering workforce, particular- 
ly its impact on the careers of 
underrepresented groups. Only 
one Federal agency, the National 
Science Fotindation (NSF), repre- 
senting 3 percent of the 1987 total 
Federal research and development 
budget, keeps data to monitor the 
demographic characteristics of 
those who receive its grants. 
These statistics show that in 
1987, 6 percent of all NSF dollars 
were awarded to women, 0.8 per- 
cent to Hispanics, 0.7 percent to 
Blacks, and 0. 1 percent to 
American Indians. All Federal 
science agencies need to begin to 
collect similar data and to assess 
the way their activities affect this 
issue. 
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Women 



Composition. 

Women are now 51 percent of the population and 45 percent of the Nation's 
workforce, yet they comprise only 1 1 percent of all employed scientists and 
engineers. In 1986 women earned 30 percent of 2l11 bachelor's degrees in science 
and engineering. 34 percent of the Ph.D.s in the life sciences, but only 16 percent 
of the Ph.D.s in physical sciences and 7 percent in engineering. 

Background. 

Despite continued career gains, women have not been choosing careers in science 
and engineering in the same proportions as in the nonscientific professional, 
business, and management areas. Women who do enter the science and 
engineering workforce tend to be paid less and promoted less often than white 
men^ In 1985, women were only 13 percent of all college and university science 
faculty and 2 percent of engineering faculty. They were more than twice as likely 
as men to be in nontenure-track positions. 

Women scientists and engineers also face two special problems. Even when women 
score higher academically than men, because' of their work situation they are more 
likely to lose self-confidence and feel less satisfied. During their 20s and 30s - 
just when their career demands the most time — women need to make decisions 
about childbcaring. One institutional response to this dilemma is Stanford 
University's 24-hour daycare program for faculty, staff, and students. 

The pipeline. 

In graduate school, a far smaller portion of women than men complete the Ph.D. 
This may be because women are more likely than men to be self-supporting during 
this period. They are also more likely to be assigned teaching assistantships. 
where they deal with students, rather than research assistantships, where they 
work with mentors and peers. 

Model programs. 

Thus far few intervention programs have addressed the unique needs of women, 
particularly in the employment area. Some intervention programs in the education 
arena are meeting with success. 

Purdue's Engineering School's support program for women has helped raise the 
proportion of female engineering students from 2 percent to 21 percent. Purdue is 
one of the few schools that retains women engineering students at the same rate 
as men. 

Smith College conducts summer workshops for teams of teachers and counselors 
to help them become proactive in advising young women to enter science fields. 

The Math/Science Network, started at Mills College and expanded throughout the 
Nation, encourages young women to take a full complement of mathematics 
courses and exposes them to science and engineering careers. About 70.000 
students participate annually. 
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Of Federal programs established 
to give minorities and women 
access to science and engineering, 
we foxind the Minority Access to 
Research Careers (MARC) of the 
National Institutes of Health 
closest to what we need today. 
MARC is a prime example of a 
successful Federal intervention 
program. It was established to 
remedy the low numbers of 
minority biomedical scientists 
nationwide. Over 800 students 
and 56 institutions have 
participated in the program since 
1977, A 1984 suivey foimd that 
76 percent of former MARC 
students had enrolled in a 
graduate or professional school 
program. The National Institute of 
Health's Minority Biological 
Research Support (MBRS) is also 
effective in enhancing the 
research careers of faculty. 



GOAL #4 

Federal research and develop- 
ment funds influence the 
Nation's entire science and 
engineering effort. They 
generate new knowledge^ and 
employ and train scientists and 
engineers. These funds should 
be leveraged to help develop a 
more diverse^ world-class 
generation of scientific and en- 
gineering workers by the year 
2000. 

Action: Each Federal agency 
should review, within one year, its 
entire research and development 
budget, including both main- 
stream and special programs, and 
report the Impact of the budget on 
the Nation's science and engineer- 
ing workforce, especially in terms 
of representation of members of 
minority groups, women, and 
people with disabilities. The Office 
of Management and Budget 
should instruct all Federal re- 
search and development agencies 
to collect and maintain data on 
the participation of minorities, 
women, and people with dis- 
abilities in their research and 
development programs. 
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People 

with Disabilities 



Composition. 

An estimated 36 million people of working age in the United States have some 
disability, yet the National Science Foundation found only 94.000 working 
scientists and engineers in 1986. The numbers are uncertain because many 
people with disabilities do not identify themselves on surveys. 

Background. 

Progress in medical technology is improving the health and stirvlval rates of 
newborns and accident victims, and both the number and proportion of the 
population with disabilities are growing. Now that schools are required by law to 
provide mainstream education for all children, more people with disabilities are 
being prepared to enter the workforce. 

However, scientists and engineers with disabilities are more likely to be 
unemployed and underemployed than other scientists and engineers. An 
employer's willingness to hire and promote a person with a disability is frequently 
hampered by an institutional culture marked by prejudice. 

Technology is making it practical for people with disabilities to pursue careers 
where intellectual ability, and not physical prowess, begets success. For example, 
reading machines can provide blind persons with quick access lo any document. 
Machines that translate voice into text in real time will soon enable 
hearing-impaired students to participate more easily in lectures and seminars. 
Wde dissemination of such aids can enable more people with disabilities to enter 
science and engineering. 

The pipeline. 

Low expectations are keeping students with disabilities from participating in a full 
mathematics and science curriculum, particularly in science laboratory courses. 

Model programs. 

The State of Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission works with students who 
have disabilities by helping them to determine the technical aids and other 
support they will need to fulfill their Job goals. The program has enabled a number 
of the students to become scientists and engineers. 

The IBM Corporation makes special efforts to hire people with disabilities, 
including scientists and engineers, and has instituted many special programs and 
policies designed to facilitate their employment and productivity. 
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Action: Each Federal agency 
should, based upon the evaluation 
of its programs, construct a 
timetable for mainstreaming all 
special programs for under- 
represented groups, with explicit 
benchmarks and milestones for 
measurement of progress toward 
achieving defined objectives. 

Action: Each Federal agency- 
should develop a plan showing 
how its research and development 
programs can bring about a new. 
more diverse world-class 
workforce. They should propose 
devoting substantial parts of their 
budgets to this policy goal. The 
plan should include programs re- 
lated to preK-12 education, higher 
education, research and develop- 
ment awards, and employment. 



Action: Federal agencies and 
Federal laboratories should use 
their facilities to provide hands-on 
laboratory experience to a sig- 
nificant number of students at all 
educational levels, and to in-ser- 
vice teachers, particularly from 
underrepresented groups. Federal 
scientists and engineers should 
use paid leave to serve as mentors 
and role models. 

Action: Federal agencies should 
reproduce the Minority Access to 
Research Careers (MARC) 
program and Minority Biological 
Rfesearch Support (MBRS) 
program in the fields of physical 
sciences and engineering. The 
models should be extended to 
women and people with dis- 
abilities as well. 
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Figure 10 

Characteristics of DisabLed Scientists and Engineers 
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Of the 4 million scientists and engineers in the U.S., only 
94,000 or about 2 percent identify themselves as disabled. 
Engineering and computer science are the most frequent field 
choices of persons with disabilities. 

Source: National Science Foundation. 



Action: The Department of 
: abor*s Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance should direct its 
efforts towards greater focus on 
those Federal contractors who 
utilize research scientists and en- 
gineers if continued increased 
minority and female participation 
tn these sectors is to occur. 

Action: Each Federal agency 
shQuld increase the number of 
minority group members, women, 
and people with disabilities on its 
science- and engineering-related 
advisory boards and committees. 



Action: A Federal Coordinating 
Committee for Science, Engineer- 
ing, and Technology (FCCSET) 
should be established by the 
White House Office of Science and 
Technology Policy to provide 
visibility, coordination, and 
accountability for agency achieve- 
ment of plans. The FCCSET would 
receive reports, plans, and data 
from Federal science agencies and 
coordinate agency efforts. It 
should commimicate with the 
National Action Coimcil as the 
Action Council monitors national 
progress- 
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Figure 11 

Federal Scientists and Engineers, 1987 




The Federal government employs almost twice as many 
scientists and engineers who are women and minorities in 
1987 as 1977. Women grew from 7 percent of the science and 
engineering workforce to 15 percent over this period. 

Source: U. S. Offlce of Personnel Management 
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V. The Federal Government 
as Pacesetter 



Historically, underrepresented 
groups tend to cluster in fields 
they perceive as friendly and 
where they can exercise their 
talents fiilly, without discrimina- 
tior and with good chance of 
recognition and reward. Em- 
ployers nationwide must make 
science and engineering jobs 
attractive to these groups- If they 
fail to do so. minority-group mem- 
bers, women, and people with dis- 
abilities will see little or no role for 
themselves at the top of the 
science and engineering profes- 
sions. They may decide that the 
years of graduate and postgrad- 
uate work and foregone income 
are not worth the effort. As a 
result, they miay not develop to 
their fullest potential as scientists 
and engineers, and the Nation will 
not reap the full benefit of their 
contributions. 

The Federal Government has been 
a path for career entry and ad- 
vancement for underrepresented 
groups. Federal employment has 
been open, for example, to people 
with disabilities due to veterans' 
preference rules adopted after 
World War II. Affirmative action 
and equal opportunity laws have 
spurred hiring and promotion of 
women and members of minority 
groups. 



We recommend that the Federal 
Government now recognize as an 
additional urgent role the need to 
use its employment practice as a 
lever for expanding and diversify- 
ing the Nation's science and en- 
gineering workforce at all levels. 
The system shoxild be as open as 
possible to entry-level personnel. 
It can widen the pool of entering 
scientists and engineers by pro- 
viding internships for aspiring 
professionals. It can extend efforts 
to recruit scientists and engineers 
from among minorities, women 
and people with disabilities. It can 
make known the way benefits of 
Federal service compensate for 
salaries that are lower than in 
industry. 

But in addition to competing for 
the present pool of underrepre- 
sented scientists arid engineers, 
the Federal Government can help 
**grow its own" by involving itself 
in the entire education pipeline. 
It can also widen the pool by 
encouraging Federal employees 
wishing to enter science and en- 
gineering or upgrade their skills to 
obtain the necessary education, 
job experience, and training. 
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American Indians 



Composition. 

American Indians enrolled in the 278 recognized txibes in the lower 48 States and 
300 Aleut and Eskimo villages in Alaska number 1.4 million. They make up 0.6 
percent of the U.S. population and 0.7 percent of all employed scientists and 
engineers. They hold 0.3 percent of all bachelor's degrees and 0.16 percent of all 
Ph-D.s in science and engineering. In 1986. 37 Ph.D.s in science and engineering 
were awarded to people who identified themselves as American Indians. 

Background. 

Many American Indians, including those holding degrees and professional jobs, do 
not want to be mainstreamed into the general American community. For the most 
part they prefer to also maintain their separate tribal identity. 

The pipeline. 

Approximately half of the American-Indian population enrolled In tribes is under 
the age of 2 1 and receives an elementary and secondary education in mathematics 
and science that parallels that in poor rural areas. Teacher turnover is high. Role 
models from their own group arc few; in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools, less 
than 16 percent of the teachers are American Indians. Mathematics teaching tends 
to be by rote: there is little laboratory science. Many of the students who do enroll 
In college return home before they graduate. 

Model programs. 

The American Indian Science and Engineering Society (AISES) has an exemplary 
program that encourages American Indian students to pursue college science and 
engineering majors. In 1987-88. AISES had 627 student members. Through 
on-campus chapters, students receive peer support, assistance in fmding jobs, 
and tutoring. 

T^e United South and Eastern Tribes operate a health care-science internship 
program in partnership with the National Institutes of Health and the Food and 
Drug Administration. The program arranges jobs for American Indian students In 
these agencies* laboratories so that students gain research experience and see 
themselves as scientists. The aim is to pro\1de the incentive for students to 
complete the college science degree and go on to graduate or medical school. 
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With the assistance of the Office 
of Personnel Management, the 
Task Force studied the 236,757 
current full-time scientists and 
engineers employed with the 
Federal Government in 1987. The 
aim was to determine the repre- 
sentation and rank of men and 
women. Blacks, Hispamics, Asian- 
Americans, American Indians, and 
employees who identified themsel- 
ves as disabled. We found that 
overall employment of Federal 
scientists and engineers increased 
24 percent between 1977-87 while 
employment of women and 
minorities approximately doubled. 
An important opposite trend was 
the 5 percent decrease in the num- 
ber of employed scientists and en- 
gineers with disabilities, perhaps 
due to retirements of World War II 
veterans and polio \^ctims. 



Although substantial gains have 
occurred. Federal employment has 
not kept pace with the increase in 
women scientists and engineers 
emerging from the education 
pipeline. In 1987. only 10 percent 
of the Ph.D.s employed were 
women, although women earned 
17 percent of the Ph.D-s awarded 
in science and engineering. Fur- 
ther, their proportion of the entire 
Ph.D- population had risen to 15 
percent. 

In a matched cohort of Ph.D.s, in 
1987. after 10 years in the Federal 
service, 57 percent of all women, 
65 percent of the Black, Hispanic, 
and American Indian men, 71 per- 
cent of the Asian-American men 
and 75 percent of white men scien- 
tists and engineers were making 
$50,000 or more a year in 1987, 



Goal #5: 

The Federcd Government should 
continue to be a pacesetter in 
developing a work environment 
that is accessible^ equitablef 
and favorable to attracting and 
CLdv€incing groups now under- 
represented in science and 
engineering* 
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Hispanics 



Composition. 

The U.S. Hispanic population is the fa.stest-growing minority group, and comprises 
9 percent of our population. It includes Cuban immigrants who tend to be 
members of the middle class and Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans who are 
more frequently of lower socioeconomic status. Forty percent of Hispanic children 
live in poverty. 

Hispanics constitute 2 percent of all employed scientists and engineers, and hold 2 
percent of all bachelor's degrees and one percent of all Ph.D.s in science and 
engineering. 

Background. 

Most Hispanic parents have high aspirations for their children but they often do 
not encoxirage them to go to college, particularly if this requires that they move 
from home. 

The pipeline. 

Overwhelmingly enrolled in schools in poverty areas, many Hispanic children are 
hampered by an inadequate basic education, including poor instruction in 
mathematics and science. Of the Hispanic youth who go on to higher education, 
43 percent go to 2-year colleges. That percentage is closer to 60 percent in States 
with a large community college system. Hispanics do not have a network of 4-year 
colleges to nurture indigenous talent as Blacks do with the Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities. 

Model programs. 

The Math, Engineering, and Science Achievement (MESA) programs in 
communities in the West and Southwest are a prime example of a successful 
intervention program. This partnership between schools, universities* and 
industry identifies talent, offers tutoring and counseling, and provides role models 
from Industry to spark student interest in maintaining good grades in school. A 
key aspect of the program is parental involvement. MESA centers are working with 
131 high schools and reaching about 4.000 students a year. The project reports 
that 90 percent of these students go to a coUege or university, and 66 percent arc 
science and engineering majors. 

The Hispanic Mother-Daughter Project at Arizona State University focuses on 
8th-grade girls, building on the strong mother-daughter relationships intrinsic to 
Hispanic families. The project prepares young women for higher education and 
Increases their career aspirations. In some cases, mothers are pursuing college 
degrees along with their daughters. 
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Action: Each Federal agency 
with requirements for scientists 
and engineers should review its 
existing Federal Equal Oppor- 
tunity Recruitment Plan (FEORP). 
and use it as a guide to develop 
agency-specific data for hiring, 
advancing, and retaining imder- 
reprcscntcd groups in science and 
engineering. The data collected 
will be forwarded on an annual 
basis to the Federal Coordinating 
Committee for Science, Engineer- 
ing, and Technology committee of 
the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy and to the National 
Action Council, which will monitor 
progress. 



Action: The plan should Include 
a provision for funding technical 
aids in order to facilitate the 
hiring and advancing of disabled 
professionals who require this 
kind of accommodation. 

Action: Federal agencies should 
offer visible career ladder 
programs for entrants from under- 
represented groups into the 
science and engineering career 
fields. 

Action: Agencies should 
establish outreach public aware- 
ness programs to present science 
and engineering as prestigious 
and rewarding careers, and to 
promote the concept that profes- 
sionals in Federal service can 
develop their talents to maximum 
potential without discrimination 
and with recognition and profes- 
sional esteem. 
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Asian-Americans 



Composition. 

Asian- Americans make up only 2 percent of the U.S. population, but they are a 
much larger proportion — 6 percent — of the science and engineering workforce. 
They hold 4 percent of all bachelors* degrees and 7 percent of the Ph-D.s in science 
and engineering. 

Backgrotmd. 

There is a contrast between Asian-American involvement in science and 
engineering and participation by other minority groups. One explanation is 
socioeconomic: many Asian- Americans came from the middle and upper classes of 
society in their coimdy of origin and remain in these socioeconomic groups in 
America. Another explanation may be the Influence of the Asian-American culture, 
which places a high premium on hard work, obedience to authority, and respect 
for education. 

Studies of patterns of mathematics.and science learning in Japan and China show 
that Japanese and Chinese parents believe that every child can be proficient in 
mathematics and science if the child works hard: low student achievement is due 
to less effort. By contrast American parents are more likely to believe that 
mathematics and-swence proficiency stems from innate talent, with low 
achievement due to lack of ability. And even though American schoolchildren are 
offered less material in school. American parents are more satisfied with their 
children's educational progress and the schools they attend than are Japanese 
and Chinese parents. Many Americans take high school dropout rates of 25 
percent for granted, whereas some Japanese become alarmed if the rate reaches 5 
percent. 

It is Important to remember, however, that Asian-Americans are diverse in 
socioeconomic makeup and national origin. Some Asian-Americans, particularly 
refugees and second- and third-generation youth, perform less welL 

The pipeline. 

Asian-American students consistently score highest on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests. They also excel in science and engineering fields in college. Preference for 
careers in quantitative fields, however, does not extend to Asian-American women, 
who drop out of the education pipeline at about the same rate as other American 
women. 

Model programs. 

Some programs are trying to transfer the values and habits of achieving 
Asian-American students to members of other groups. The Professional 
Development Program at the University of California, for example, uses one 
Asian-American ingredient of success: group study. Using this and other methods, 
the Black and Hispanic students in the program now score better in calculus than 
many other students. 
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VT. The Influence of Culture 



Parents and the home shape 
values- They can give children 
positive attitudes and skills that 
make them interested in and com- 
fortable with mathematics and 
science. There is strong evidence 
that parents* expectations are 
strongly associated with children's 
, participation in science-related 
ketivities. Some homes, including 
maiw Asian-American ones, are 
conducive to nurturing these 
values. Other groups can learn 
from them. 

Young people are, to a great ex- 
tent influenced by the popular 
culture— television, movies, video, 
music. The percentage of 17-year- 
olds watching television 3 or more 
hours a day. rose from 26 percent 
in 1978 to 56 percent in 1986, 

We heard many complaints during 
oxir public hearings that the enter- 
tainment industry has created 
powerful negative stereotypes. 
Scientists are depicted as mad 
wizards or ''nerds"; women are 
shown as helpless or sex objects. 
The industry glorifies the human 
body as ^'good" only when it is 
beautiful and complete. Disfigured 
people are often portrayed as od- 
dities and rarely shown as com- 
petent or as heroes. 



The entertainment industry's 
portrayal of high technology as 
evil or laughable, along with the 
industry's stress on materialism 
and Instant gratification, are anti- 
thetical to the values required to 
pursue science or engineering. To 
enter these fields young people 
must swim against the powerful 
currents in the mass ciilture. It is 
hardly surprising that so many 
students drop mathematics and 
science as soon as the decision 
whether or not to continue is put 
in their hands. 

The entertainment industry and 
television can be a powerfully 
positive tool in a national initiative 
to bring more kinds of people into 
science and engineering. A 
television series on lawyers 
sparked a rise in law school 
enrollments* A recent movie about 
Navy fliers increased naval 
recruitment, A film such as 
"Stand and Deliver" can excite our 
youth about learning 
mathematics, "Square^ One" and. 
"3-2-1 €:Dntacf' are public 
television shows that engage 
yotmg children in mathematics 
and science,* A recent survey, for 
example, found that 50 percent of 
all U,S, 10-year-olds had watched 
"3-2-1 Contact* at some time, and 
13 percent had watched it 
regularly. 
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Figure 12 

ShortfaLl of Future B.S. Degrees in Science and Engineering 




1?86 1989 1992 1995 1998 2001 2004 2007 2010 

YEARS 

Projected shortfalls of future B.S. degree holders are related to 
the declining number of young people in our popuLatiorL Three 
scenarios are presented based on the percent of 22-year-olds 
earning bachelor's degrees, starting with 4.2 percent which 
was the rate experienced in the early 1970s. It is estunated 
that the rate would have to rise to 6.8 percent to eliminate the 
shortfall 

Source: National Science Foundation. 
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More than half of the children who 
watched also engaged in some 
science activity as a result— a 
finding that suggests that the 
power of television is under- 
exploited* And it is Important to 
note that positive responses did 
not vary with socioeconomic 
status, sex. or race. 

We call on the entertainment in- 
dustry to act in partnership with 
schools, business, and the com- 
mimity to increase the attractive- 
ness and importance of 
mathematics and science to 
American youth and to purge 
negative images. 



Goal #6: 

Our Nation's future hinges on 
having an ample supply of 
people who achieve in mathe- 
matics and sciencef are science- 
literate adults, and perform 
technical jobs with world-class 
competence. The entertainment 
industry and the mass media — 
powerful influences in shaping 
society's values — must partici- 
pate in reshaping popular 
attitudes toward science and 
engineering. 



Action: Videos/ recordings, and 
other entertaiimient materials 
that awaken Interest in science* 
and engineering, and explain their 
importance, should be readily- 
available tocoTTimiinity groups*, 
libraries, and musetmis, especial- 
ly tlx low'rincome areas. ' 

Action: A task force of repre- 
sentatives from the entertainment 
industry should report within the 
next 18 months on how this 
industry, along with the mass 
media, can spark the imagination 
and values of all Americans, in- 
cluding our youth, to reach the six 
national goals set forth in this 
report. 
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Conclusion: We Can Change America 



The problem we face in t±ie 
science and engineering profes- 
sions stems from powerful under- 
lying forces in American society, 
Including discrimination, poverty, 
and deficits in education. 

Poverty continues to grip a large 
number of children, including a 
disproportionate share of minority 
children. The Nation's public 
schools have traditionally 
provided a common pathway to 
the American dream of economic 
opportimity, but today the schools 
are hard pressed to serve the 
needs of children-at-risk. Most 
elementary and secondary schools 
do an inadequate job of preparing 
students in mathematics and 
science. Colleges and universities 
recruit too few science and 
engineering students, particularly 
students from imderrepresented 
groups and do not retain enough 
through completion of the 
bachelor's degree. Graduate 
departments are not widening 



their pool of Ph.D.s with enough 
American students, especially 
those from underrepresented 
groups. The problem is continued 
by employers who have not yet 
opened career paths widely and 
visibly enough to prospe ctive 
talent. It is further exac<trbated by 
the mass culture. 

Each sector of the Nation's 
science and engineering work- 
force, accustomed to operating 
independently, must now work 
with all the others towards a set of 
common goals. 

The Task Force has outlined six 
goals and associated actions to 
change America. We are confident 
that change can occur. 

We urge the Nation to share our 
goals of an America in which all 
citizens receive a quality educa- 
tion, have access to economic 
opportunity, and are the informed 
voters that a free society demands. 
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Law Establishing the Task Force 



Public Law 99-383 

bee. 8. (a) it is the purpose of this section to estabUsh a task force on women 
mii7oritles. and the handicappeci In science and technology to: 

0) examine the cuirent status of women, minorities, and the handicapped in 
science and engineering positions in the Federal Government and in 
federally assisted research programs: 

(2) coordinate existing Federal programs designed to promote the employment 
of women. minoriUes. and the handicapped in such positions: 

(3) suggest cooperative interagency programs for promoting such employment: 

(4) identify exemplai>' State, local, or private sector programs designed to promote 
such employment: and 

(5) de\'elop a long-range plan to advance opportiinlties for women, minorities 
and the handicapped in Federal scientific and technical positions In federally 
assisted research, and to coordinate the activities of participating agencies 
With the Committee on Equal Opportunities in Science and Engineering 
estabUshed by section 36 of the National Science Foundation Authorization 
and Science and Technology Equal Oppoitunities Act (42 U.S.C. 1885c). 

• after the tennination of the task force estabUshed by this section, 
(b) For purposes of this section, the term "participating agency" means 

(1) the National Science Foundation: 

(2) the Department of Health and Human Senlces; 

(3) the National Aeronautics and Space Administration:- 

(4) the Environmental Protection Agency: 

(5) the Department of Agriculture: 
^ (6) the Department of Defense: 

(7) the Department of Education: 

(8) the Department of Energy; 

(9) the Department of Commerce: and 

(10) the Department of the Interior. 
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{CJ (1) The task force on women, minorities, and the handicapped in science and 
technology shall be composed of individuals appointed by participating 
agencies pursuant to this subsection. 

(2) The head of each participating agency shall appoint two Individuals to 
scive as members of the task force. If an appointed member is imable to 
serve for the duration of the task force, the head of the participating agency 
who appointed that member shall appoint another individual to fill the 
vacancy. 

(3) Task force members may be appointed from private business, academia, 
professional associations, or nonprofit foundations. 

(d) The task force shall prepare and submit a report on its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President, the Congress, and the head of each participating agency not later 
than December 31. 1989. 

(e) The Office of Science and Technology Policy shall call the first meeting of the task 
force not later than 90 days after the date of enactment of this Act, shall ensure that 
each participating agency has appointed two members, and shall assist the task force 
to meet its objectives. 

Members of the task force not otherwise employed by the Federal Government 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in carrying out the duties of the task force. 

The Director of the National Science Foundation shall make provision for 
administrative support of the task force, and may enter into agreements with 
the heads of other participating agencies to facilitate the work of the task 
force. 

(g) Ihe task force shall terminate on January 31, 1990. 



(f) 0) 

(2) 
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ACTIVITIES TO HELP STUDENTS EXPLORE TECHNOLOGY CAREERS 



This material describes a few ideas and activities that may be useful 
to you in helping students explore and understand various career 
options. We've also included activities geared specifically toward 
exploration of the technology careers related to Tech Prep — the 
mid-level range of vocational and technical careers which require 
some occupational training in high school up to an Associate Degree 
either to enter the field or to qualify for advancement. (See 
examples on the last two pages of this handout.) 

Many of these ideas and activities you may already use or be familiar 
with. You may also have career-related activities that you've 
collected from your own experiences, or you may have ideas to improve 
some of the activities presented here. In any case, we included 
several places where you can add your own ideas, notes, or resources 
for future reference. 

While several of these activities are grouped under age categories, 
most activities could be modified to fit any age or grade level. 

Listed on page 7 are three sources where several of the activities in 
this handout originated. Listed on pages 8-11 are several 
career-related resources that may also be useful to you. 



1. Develop school or classroom resource collections on different 
mid-level technology careers. Whenever possible, include materials 
in different media — print, video, filmstrips, etc. 

2. As a class assignment, start a collection of newspaper and 
magazine articles and other brief descriptions on career-related 
topics (could also include job announcements from the paper on 
different mid-level technology positions in our area that list 
salaries and requirements). 

3. Coordinate field trips to local companies where jobs are 
available in one or more of the four technology cluster areas: 
industrial/engineering technology, business, health, and public 
service. If possible, try to have tour coordinators set up 
"hands-on" exercises to help students actively explore various 
career-related concepts ♦ 

4. Have speakers from different technology areas address student 
groups. Ask speakers to include examples or samples of materials, 
set up exercises or demonstrations, etc. to help students get more 
involved with the presentation. Ask speakers to help students 
understand how math, communications, science, teamworking, and 
problem-solving skills are used in that particular career area. 



GENERAL ACTIVITIES FOR ALL AGE s LEVELS 
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5. Collect different materials that are used locally in various jobs 
that can be used to teach or demonstrate certain concepts in the 
classroom. Explain a little about the type of job where these 
materials are used (i.e., a quality control chart, a blueprint, a 
diagnostic chart, etc.) 



MIDDLE/ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



1. Use career games, puzzles, or projects that would get students 
working together, exploring different career-related concepts, or 
thinking about various career opportunities. (1:103) 

2. Have students spend a day with their parents at work or have 
students "Interview" their parents or other relatives about their 
jobs. (1:96) 

3. Form "strength groups" — weekly sessions where students discuss 
what they can do best. Discussions could also include some basic 
career exploration activities where students talk about the kinds of 
careers where their strengths would be helpful and/or important. 
(1:70) 

4. Conduct a "people pyramid" exercise. On the blackboard, list as 
many occupations as possible that are involved in manufacturing a 
specific product such as a textbook. Construct a people pyramid that 
illustrates how these jobs lead to the final product, emphasize how 
all these jobs relate to one another. Discuss each job and what it 
involves. (Using the example of a textbook, a salesperson and truck 
driver might be on the highest level of the pyramid because those are 
jobs closest to the final product; the second level might include 
printer, proofreader, bookbinder; the next level might include a 
writer, artist, editor; the next level might include a paper maker, 
lumber jack, etc.). (1:146-47) 

5. Have someone employed in a mid-level technology career come in an 
talk to the class. (Have students prepare questions ahead of time 
dealing with how he/she decided on that career, what he/she does on 
the job, classes in school that were the most important in preparing 
for the job, and what he/she likes the most or least about the job, 
etc.) Afterwards, discuss what students might do to assist them in 
choosing a career, preparing for a career, etc. (2:244) 

6. Have a "career month", develop bulletin boards or posters 
highlighting different mid-level technology careers or career 
clusters, display "tools of the trade" related to that career and how 
school subjects relate to careers or to materials used in that 
career; change careers or clusters each week and have speakers come 
in who are working in the career area being highlighted. (2:265) 
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7. Have students visit their area career center, an occupational 
class at the high school^ or an area technical college. Several 
activities could revolve around these visits such as having students 
find answers to a list of questions discussed previously, choosing a 
career cluster of interest and visiting departments or clas? s 
involving that cluster, having students come up with their own series 
of questions to "research" once they arrive at the college or career 
center, etc. 

8. Set up a panel discussion of recent high school graduates who are 
now in two-year college programs preparing for technology careers. 
Have panel members talk about what they're studying now, what kind of 
job they expect to have when they finish, fears they had and how they 
overcame them, subjects that were particularly important in high 
school, etc . ( 1 : 103) 

9. List several mid-level technology careers, have students read 
some information on the careers and list 2 reasons why they would or 
would not consider going into that career. Discuss some of the 
positive and negative responses that students presented. 

10. Use a "problem bucket" in which students anonymously contribute 
problems or fears that they have about choosing a career (or that 
they would have about entering a career in a specific field like 
electronics) or about continuing their education after high school. 
Discuss some of the problems and possible solutions in small groups 
or as a class. (2:266) 

11. Conduct a "match-up" exercise where a number of different 
careers requiring various levels of preparation are needed (i.e., 
vocational training, technical or two-year college, baccalaureate, 
etc.). Have students match the careers with the levels of training 
needed. (You could also expand the matching columns to include 
typical starting salaries for each area using local figures.) 
Discuss what types of tasks a person would do in some of the 
different careers that students are interested in. (2:266) 

12. Start a "shadow" or "mentoring" program where students could 
spend half a day with an engineering technician, a police dispatcher, 
a nurse, medical lab technician, a robotic welder, etc. 

13. Develop some projects that students could do in cooperation with 
a career center or high school occupational class in the area. For 
example, a project where the student might have a "buddy" — someone 
enrolled in a vocational program — where some product is developed or 
exercise is conducted. The visiting student might then do some 
library research and relate his/her experience to a particular job 
where that product or experience is involved. 

14. Have students obtain a catalog from one of the technical 
colleges and select a technology program for a class project. The 
student might answer questions like: What job(s) would this qualify 
me for? What academic/vocational courses could I take in high school 
that would prepare me for this program and/or that could qualify me 



for advanced placement (college credit)? What would be interesting 
or not so interesting about this program? 



15. Try the "Agree or Disagree" exercise which allows students to 
explore their values and concerns about workplace and career issues. 
Make four signs and place them in different corners of the room for 
the following categories--"strongly disagree"^ "strongly agree" ^ 
"tend to disagree" and "tend to agree". Then announce the statement 
you have chosen as the discussion topic such as^ "Everyone should 
attend college"^ or "Girls can be engineering technicians", "Parents 
should choose which career path is best for their children", etc. 
(Note: You may need to review some key terms before beginning the 
exercise.) Ask students to think about the statement and then to go 
to the corner that best describes their opinion. Ask students in 
each group to discuss their reasons for choosing that corner and 
follow-up with a general class discussion. Have students return to 
their seats and then ask them to go to the corner they believe their 
teachers or parents would choose. Repeat the discussion process. 
Conclude the exercise with some general discussion on what influenced 
their decision, what factors might cause them to change their 
original position, why there might have been differences between 
their opinion and their perceptions of the opinions of their 
parents /teachers , and how they felt if their choices were in the 
minority. This exercise can promote greater self-awareness, 
decision-making and critical thinking as the foundation for improving 
career exploration. (3:22) 

16. Try the "Volunteer a Career" exercise which helps students 
discover career options that build on interests they already have. 
(You might want to start this just before the students will be 

on a short break such as spring vacation.) First, write several 
career titles on the chalkboard — veterinary technician, radio 
announcer, nurse, etc. Second, ask students to write down their 
hobbies, interests, activities, etc. and to think about how these 
might help them fit into one of the careers. Then discuss the 
examples — how students who like to work with animals might be gaining 
skills applicable to veterinary technology or how volunteering at a 
nursing home might be providing skills and insights useful for 
becoming a nurse, etc. (Since some students may express 
interests/hobbies that are not applicable to any of the careers 
listed, start a class discussion to identify career choices that 
would better fit those students' interests.) Then ask students to 
identify some careers held by adult relatives or friends that they 
find interesting. During the break, have students "shadow" the 
person whose job they are interested in, being sure you've given them 
some suggestions previously for the types of things they should look 
for and try to do. After break, hold a class discussion on the 
activity and ask students what they did, how they enjoyed it, whether 
or not they might want to have a similar career, etc. (3:23) 
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other Ideas (middle/ junior high school): 



HIGH SCHOOL 

1. Have students list a least six factors they are seeking in a 
career (travel^ opportunities to meet people^ salary^ responsibility, 
opportunities for advancement, etc.)- Have students discuss their 
interests in groups and the types of mid-level technology careers 
they think might provide them with what they are seeking. 

2. Devote a section of the school newspaper to highlight various 
mid^level technology careers in our area and/or school alumni who 
are working in various technology positions. (2:325) 

3. Have students compare and contrast different aspects of careers 
that are related but that require different levels of education — 
baccalaureate versus associate degree level (i.e., engineer and 
engineering technician, medical technologist and medical lab 
technician, professional nurse and technical nurse, accountant and 
junior accountant, etc.)* ^ 

4. Encourage students who plan to work part-time to seek employment 
in areas that relate to their future career goals or to general areas 
that they might be interested in for a future career (i.e. business, 
health, public service, retail, etc.) 

5. For a class project, have students interview an area employer and 
gather information on skills or attributes that the employer is 
looking for in prospective employees (i.e., academic/technical 
skills, experience, interpersonal communications skills, etc.). Have 
students write a paper or present the results of their research in an 
oral report. 

6. Have a panel of individuals employed in various technology 
careers speak to classes or student groups. Panel participants who 
are recent technical college graduates and who are fairly close in 
age to the students in the group may help students relate to what's 
being presented. (The panel might be selected to purposefully 
include males, females, and minorities as successful role models in 
nontraditional careers. ) 
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?• start f*. "shadow" or "mentoring" program where students could 
spend half a day with an engineering technician/ a police dispatcher, 
a nurse, medical lab technician/ a robotic welder, etc. 

8. Start an "alumni program" where graduates of the high school who 
have pursued technology training and careers agree to come back and 
participate in career days or address student groups about their 
post-high school education and career experiences. (Similar programs 
are used at the college level where graduates of a certain program 
agree to contact students considering that particular college or 
program. ) 

Other Ideas (high school): 
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ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS AND COUNSELORS 



BOOKS 

All the books listed below are available for loan through the PACE 
Office to teachers and counselors in Anderson, Oconee and Pickens 
County schools. 

1. Boyle, K. and Whelden, E. Career Information in the Classroom: 
Workshop Guide for I nfusing the Occupational Outlook Handbook . 
Columbus, OH: National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
1986. 

2. Brown, S. and Brown, D. Designing and Implementing a Career 
Information Center. Garrett Park, MD: Garrett Park Press, 1990. 

3. Cetron, M. Jobs of the Future : The 500 Best Jobs -- Where Thev" 11 
Be and How to Get Them . New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1984. 

4. Chapman, E. The Fifty - Minute Career Discovery Program . Los Altos, 
CA: Crisp Publications, Inc., 1988. 

5. Farr, J. M. and Martin, K. Americans 50 Fastest Growing Jobs. 
Indianapolis, IN: JI ST Works, Inc., 1991. 

6. Feingold, S# and Miller, N. Emerging Careers: New Occupations for 
the Year 2000 and Beyond . Garrett Park, MD: Garrett Park Press, 1983. 

?♦ Feingold, S. Futuristic Exercises: A Workbook on Emerging 
Lifestyles and Careers in the 21st Century and Beyond . Garrett Park, 
MD: Garrett Park Press, 1989. 

8« Galo, B. and Gale, L. Discover What You ' re Best At . New York, 
NY: Simon and Schuster, 1982. 

9. Hull, D. and Prescott, C. High - Technology Careers: A Guide for 
Counselors . Waco, TX: Center for Occupational Research and 
Development, 1984 . 

10 ♦ Kennedy, J. Career Book * Lincolnwood, IL: National Textbook 
Company, 1988 . 

11. Kimeldorf, M. Job Search Education . New York, NY: Educational 
Design, Inc., 1988. 

12. Petras, K. and Petras, R. Jobs '9JL. New York, NY: Prentice Hall 
Press, 1991. 

13. Rettig, J. Careers : Exploration and Decision . Belmont, CA: David 
S. Lake Publishers, 1986. 

14. Russo, J. Careers Without College : No B. S . Necessary . White Hall, 
VA: Betterway Publications, Inc., 1985. 



15. Sacharov, A. Offbeat Careers : The Directory of Unusual Work. 
Berkeley, CA: Ten Speed Press, 1988. 

16. Smith, C. Glamour Careers . New York, NY: Monarch Press, 1985. 

17. South Carolina Employment Security Commission. South Carolina Job 
Search Assistance Guide . Columbia, SC: Employment Security 
Commission, 1989 . 

18. Southworth, S. Exploring High Tech Careers. New York, NY: 
Rosen Publishing Group, 1988. 

19. U.S. Government Printing Office. Occupational Outlook Handbook . 
Washington, D.C.: Department of Labor, 1991. 



VIDEOS 

All the videos listed below are available for loan through the PACE 
Office to teachers and counselors in Anderson, Oconee and Pickens 
County schools . 

1. American Society for Medical Technology. Clinical Laboratory 
Science: Career Opportunities . Washington, DC: Author, 1990. 

2. Frank Paxton Company. 21st Centurv Skills Series . Kansas City, 
MO: Author, 1988. 

3. Guidance Associates. Careers In Health Services : Opportunities 
for You. Mount Kisco, NY: Author, 1969. 

4. Industrial Technology Education Association. Women in the 
Machining Industry . Reston, VA: Author, 1988. 

5. National Tooling and Machining Association. Go For It : Careers 
in Tooling and Machining . Fort Washington, MD: Author, 1990. 

6. North American Veterinary Technician Association. The World of 
the Veterinary Technician. West Lafayette, IN: Author, 1990. 

7. Paseornek, M. Are You Ready? A Documentary Video About Career 
Planning for Youth. Dallas, TX: JCPenney Co., Inc., 1990. 



PERIODICALS 

Career Opportunities News , six issues per year/$25.00 prepaid. Order 
from: 

Garrett Park Press 

P.O. Box 190M 

Garrett Park, MD 20896 
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Occupational Outlook Quarterly ^ four issues per year/$6.50 or $13.00 
for two years. Order from: 

Bureau of Labor Statistics/Publication Sales Center 
P.O. Box 2145 
Chicago, IL 60690 



CAREER BRIEFS 

Chronicle Guidance Publications produces career briefs that are short 
and easy to read. There are over 590 career descriptions available. 
Many mid-level technology careers are included in the collection. 
You can order 1-9 copies of an individual brief for $2.00/brief, or 
10 copies or more for $1.60 per brief (prices as of 3/11/92). For 
more information, contact: 

Chronicle Guidcmce Publications, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1190 

Moravia, NY 13118-1190 (800-622-7284) 



CAREER GAMES (Available at the Anderson Education Center--224-3253 ; 
prices listed below are as of 3/11/92*) 

"Employment Bingo", catalog number MM41160, Media Resources, $14.99. 
(up to 16 players, junior high to adult) 

"Steady Job Game", catalog number MM41161, Media Resources, $9.99. 
(2-4 players, grades 4-12) 

"Working Choices", catalog number MM8507, Media Resources, $19.99. 
(4-6 players, grades 4-12) 

"Supermarket Flashcards", catalog number MM4149, Media Resources, 
$9.99. (grades 1-adult) 



OTHER SOURCES 

Many professional associations publish career brochures and videos 
that are available at a very reasonable cost. (A few examples are 
the "Nuclear Medicine Technology" brochure published by the Society 
of Nuclear Medicine, the "Pathways to Careers in Communication" 
brochure published by the Speech Communication Association, and the 
"Preparing for a Career in the Medical Laboratory" brochure published 
by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists.) Most public 
libraries and technical college libraries have reference books 
available listing addresses of professional associations. 

Careers, Inc. publishes and distributes many paperback books and 
other materials describing a variety of careers. (You can also order 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook and the latest supplement to the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles through this company. ) To receive 
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a catalog^ contact: 



Careers, Inc. 

Educational Researchers and Publishers 
1211 10th St. , S.W, 
P.O. Box 135 

Largo, FL 34649-0135 (800-922-7337) 

One career exploration program that many area teachers and counselors 
have found helpful is "Go for the Goal" available through the Clemson 
University Extension Service. You can receive a free copy of the 
basic program and information on how to purchase some relatively 
inexpensive computer software that complements the program by 
contacting your local extension agent. 

Technical colleges are also a great resource for information on 
technology careers and related educational programs. Libraries and 
counseling centers have many print materials (and some video 
materials) on various career options. Tours to the various 
departments can be arranged and department faculty can often help in 
speaking to student groups on careers and employment options in their 
fields. Contact the marketing or admissions office at one of the 
area technical colleges. 

In addition, business people are often very willing to speak to 
classes and student groups and many will assist you in arranging 
plant tours or shadowing activities for your students. Most 
/'^ districts have business-education partnerships that might provide 

some good contacts for locating speakers. Another possibility would 
be to call the personnel director of a particular business and ask 
for some suggestions and/or assistance. The PACE office has also 
published a guide to area business speakers who are available to 
visit middle/ junior high and high school classes and other student 
groups. If you're interested in receiving a copy of the Guide, 
please call Donna Branham in the PACE office (646-8361, ext. 2107). 



Developed / Compiled by; 

Diana M. Walter, Executive Director 

Partnership for Academic and Career Education (PACE) 
P.O. Box 587 
Pendleton, SC 29670 
(803) 646-8361, ext. 2107 



(revised: March 12, 1992) 
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Tech Prep: PREPare for 
an Exciting Career 
in the TECHnologies 

Tech Prep is designed to prepare you for one of many 
rewarding careers in tiie mid-level technologies—careers 
that require some vocational training in high school up to 
an associate degree (i.e., a college degree awarded for completion 
of two years of postsecondary work at a two-year/technical 
college). 

BUSINESS TECHNOLOGIES 

AccountingTechnician 
Personnel Assistant 
Business Associate 
Buyer 

Human Resources Clerk 
Computer Coordinator 
Graphics Director 
Data Base Analyst 
Food Service Director 
Cosmetologist 
Restaurant Manager 
Audio/Video Technician 
Agricultural Science Assistant 
Export Service Coordinator, Bilingual 
Executive Secretary 

TNDVSTRiAL/ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 

Fiber Optic Electronic Technician 
Biology Technician 

Automated Manufacturing Technician 
Mason 

CNC Machine Technician 
Chemical Laboratory Technician 
Computer Technician 
Design Technician 
Electromechanical Technician 
Engineering Technician 
Forensic Evidence Technician 
Industrial Electronics Technician 
Process Engineering Technician 
Quality Assurance Techniciar. 
Television Engineering Technician 
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The careers listed on these two pages are just a sampling 
of the many technology positions available through 
area businesses. In fact, all the job titles you see here 
were taken from actual advertisements listed in local newspa- 
pers over the past few years. These career areas and many 
others in the mid-level technologies are growing rapidly across 
the state and the nation. Your key to future career success is 
having the right education! Start now, work hard and plan 
wisely for your future. 




PUBLIC SERVICE TECHNOLOGIES 

Fire/Safety Marshall 
Child Center Teacher 
Emergency Services Dispatcher 
Public Information Specialist 
Regulatory Compliance Coordinator 
Legal Services Secretary 
Paralegal 
Police Officer 

Environmental Sampling Technician 

Nutritional Specialist 

Criminal Investigator 

Rehabilitation Technician 

Codes Specialist 

Case Manager 

Activity Therapist I 

» > 

HEALTH TECHNOLOGIES 

Ultrasonographer 
Surgical Technologist 
Medical Laboratory Technician 
Dental Assistant 
Sterile Processing Technician 
Sleep Technician 
Radiology Technologist 
Registered Nurse 
Licensed Practical Nurse 
Pharmacy Technician 
Medical Transcriptionist 
Physical Therapy Assistant 
Veterinary Technician 
Labor and Delivery Technician 
Assistant Director of Nursing 



